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G attention of the British public has of late been directed 
to the question of the Federation of the Empire by various 
discussions that have taken place at meetings of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, by the publication of a volume on Imperial 
Federation by Mr. Frederick Young, and by the appearance in 
leading periodicals of articles dealing with the matter. It is not, 
however, pretended that though attention has been directed to 
the question, public interest in it has been evoked to any large 
extent. Asa rule, the British public is supremely indifferent to 
colonial affairs. l’robably not one man out of a hundred of what 
are called the educated classes is at all conversant with the salient 
features of any of the colonies, could give more than the roughest 
sketch of the geographical peculiarities, or even an outline of the 
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social, political, and economic characteristics of the country. Those 
few who do know anything of the colonies are generally either those 
who have friends resident in them or who have business relations 
with them which necessitates some knowledge of Colonial affairs. 
Nor is the reason of this indifference far to seek or difficult to 
understand. “To the individual Briton the colonies are totally 
uninteresting, because he has no immediate interests bound up 
in them ; and to the British public collectively, they are totally 
uninteresting, because they in no direct way affect the wealth or 
strength of England. As the result of this feeling we have the 
fact that many of the leading minds of England would be in 
favour of allowing the colonies to drift asunder from the mother 
country, that most would be inclined to allow matters to go on 
as at present, and that few, if any, would favour such changes in 
the system of governing as would draw the connexion more 
closely. : 

Recognising such a condition of things, the reader may perhaps 
ask, “What good can be gained by discussing the question of 
the Federation of the Empire?” It is the aim of the following 
pages to answer this question, and to show that in the future the 
welfare of England and her colonies musi be interdependent. 
Hitherto as the Empire has grown, the political system of the 
Empire has remained stationary. The acquisition of new terri- 
tory, and the gradual growth of additional peoples and societies 
fias not been accompanied by a similar growth and development 
of the political system of the Empire. To draw a parallel from 
animal life we may say, that while the limbs and various parts of 
the organism have developed to a prodigious extent, the cerebro- 
spinal centre has remained the same. In other words, the Empire 
of Britain, as we see it to-day, consists of the mother country, 
and an appendage of loosely-connected States in various con- 
ditions of dependence, or rather independence. And perhaps 
not the least curious fact in this connexion is that those States 
that are the largest, wealthiest, most populous, and most likely 
to be of value to the mother country are precisely those that are 
most independent. And there can be no doubt that under the 
present political system of the Empire this independence of 
each colony will increase with its wealth and population. It 
cannot be otherwise. Undoubtedly there exists in the colonies 
@ very strong sentiment of affection and love to the mother 
<ountry, which has held them together, and will continue to 
hold them long after a consideration of material interests would 
advise a different course. There is more of an imperial feeling, 
and more love for the ideal Empire among colonists than is to be 
found in the mother country. Colonists are proud of being 
British subjects ; they are proud of the historical traditions of 
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England, proud of her freedom, of her statesmen, of her litera- 
ture, of -her wealth, and deeply loyal to her Queen. It must 
not be forgotten, too, that to a very great number of colonists 
there is some one: “little: green spot” of the old‘ country that is 


particularly dear and sacred, if not from personal’ recollection, 
then by tradition as the -place ‘where “ tuiher was born,” or 
where “mother” lived before: she “came out,” or perhaps 
where the more pretentious “family” originally came from. 
All these and kindred sentiments are important factors, as helping 
to maintain the connexion between the colonies and ‘the old 
country, and only those who ‘know the’ colonies'can know how 
important these factors ate. The ‘English public is very apt to 
look upon colonists as to a certain extent foreigners, and to lose 
sight of the fact that they are in reality just ‘such as they are 
themselves—sprung from the same stock, inheriting the same 
traditions, and animated with the same national spirit. But no 
matter how strong these sentiments and feelings may be, it must 
be borne in mind that after all they are only sentiments, and in 
the natural course of affairs, when the material interests of the 
colony run counter to these sentiments, it cannot be otherwise 
but that these sentiments should give way. As pointed out 
above, we believe that the sentimental regard of the colonies for 
the mother country, the love of colonists for the ideal Empire, 
is so strong that material interests will frequently be sacrificed to 
this feeling, the connexion between the colonies and the mother 
country being maintained long after a thoroughly dispassionate 
view of the case would recommend separation. But as the 
development of nations goes on there must ultimately be reached 
@ point when the tension becomes too great to be borne; when 
the sentimental feelings will be more than counterbalanced by 
the material interests; when to maintain the connexion would 
mean ruin and misery for the colony, while separation would 
bring wealth and. happiness. Let us state a case exemplifying this. 

In all likelihood within the next fifty years the population of 
Canada will have grown to twenty-five or thirty millions. There 
will have been, of course, a concomitant increase in the wealth of 
the country. Is it possible that Canada will then be able to 
stand in the position that she now holds towards England? In 
the event of England’s going to war with any Continental nation 
Canada would immediately become an object for the attack of 
that nation ; she would require to defend herself; to plunge 
into all the heavy expenditure required in modern warfare, and 
would become liable to devastation and pillage, and all this, not 
from any quarrel of her own, not because she had decided to go 
into war, but simply because she is part of the British Empire. 
Or again, we might easily conceive the position to be reversed : 
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that some foreign Power had not observed a certain treaty; that 
the infraction of this treaty affected Canadian interests very much 
more than English interests; that England refused to enforce 
observance of .the treaty, and as Canada is a colony without 
‘oe either to make treaties or to enforce their observance, 

anada would simply have to sacrifice her interests and submit 
to whatever the loss or humiliation might be in order to maintain 
the connexion with the mother country. But is it reasonable 
to suppose that a country wealthy and powerful as Canada would 
be under this supposititious case could exist in a position so 
dangerous to her well-being and so humiliating to her amour- 
propre? We think not; and we think it will be equally clear 
to any one who will realise to himself the position supposed that 
Canada would be impelled to follow one of two courses, either to 
obtain adequate representation in the councils of the Empire, or to 
become entirely separated from the Empire. As a development 
of the present colonial policy the latter is the only course that 
would be possible. 

Indeed, without looking so far into the future, as in the above 
case, we think it will become apparent, on considering the 
colonial policy of the Empire, that growth and development of 
the colony can result only in separation from the mother country. 
The various stages in the political growth of a colony are some- 
what as follows :—-In the first instance we have a governor 
appointed by her Majesty, assisted by a council of three or four 
members, probably the heads of the naval and military force 
stationed at the place, and who are members ex-officio. In 
the next stage the council is augmented by the addition of a few 
local men also appointed by her Majesty. As the colony grows 
the people are granted the privilege of electing some members of 
the council—perhaps about a third of the entire number—the 
remainder being appointed by her Majesty. At a further ange 
a legislative assembly is added, entirely elected by the people, 
with a council, partly elected and partly nominated as a second 
chamber ; and the fully-developed stage is reached when we 
have both chambers elected by the people (with a difference in 
the franchise), and the Government carried on by a governor 
(appointed by her Majesty), and a cabinet composed of members 
of either of the legislative chambers ; or we have, as in Canada, 
a House of Commons elected by the people, and a senate chamber, 
nominated by the governor in council, constituting the parliament, 
the council being the Government of the day, and composed of 
members of the senate and parliament similar to the Govern- 
ment of England. In these various stages we may see that the 
direction of the growth of the political system of the colony is 
towards a system that will be perfect in itself, apart from any 
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other political system of the Empire. There is no tendency for 
the political system of the colony to become ultimately embraced 
in the political system of the mother country. Quite otherwise. 
The channel of communication between the two, and the official 
representation of the one to the other is absolutely the same in 
the first stage as in the last, and is relatively much smaller and 
more imperfect in the last stage than in the first. The little 
desert rock in mid-ocean and the vast territory containing many 
provinces are on the same footing as regards representation in 
the Imperial Parliament: for the one as for the other the only 
official channel is through a governor in communication with the 
Colonial Secretary, The inconveniences arising from this want of 
representation have been felt, and it has been attempted to 
obviate them by the appointment of an “agent” for the colony, 
one who represents some English or Scotch constituency in the 
house, and who undertakes also to advocate the cause and repre- 
sent the views of some particular colony. Such representation 
as this, however, is of but little value, as the agent is not respon- 
sible to the colony (in a political sense), and merely renders his 
services in consideration of his salary. Nor can the expression 
of his sentiments have much weight in the House. He may be 
able to afford interesting information in regard to the colony he 
represents; but on any question arising on which a vote might 
be taken, he would be bound to vote in accordance with the 
interests of the constituency he represented, and not in accord- 
. ance with the interests of the colony, should these interests at 
the time be different. In like manner the formation of an 
advisory board, composed of colonial representatives that should 
advise the Colonial Secretary on matters affecting the colonies as 
proposed by Sir Julius Vogel (in the Nineteenth Century for 
July, 1877), is open to grave objections. It would be a feature 
out of harmony with the principle of Government by elected 
representatives ; it is difficult to see how such a board could be 
politically responsible to the colonies it represented, and it is 
still more difficult to see how such a board could exert any 
influence over the Colonial Secretary in the event of his choosing 
to disregard its advice. Indeed, Sir Julius Vogel himself pro- 
poses such a board as a merely temporary arrangement, recog- 
nising the fact that perfect representation of the colonies can 
only be effected by the popular election of men to serve in the 
Imperial Parliament. But representation of the colonies io 
the present Parliament of England would not be beneficial. 
The greater number of the measures brought before the 
House of Commons is of a purely local nature, and it would be 
quite out of place that colonial representatives should have a 
voice in the discussion of these, The only chamber to which 
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colonial representatives could be admitted, and in which ‘their 
presence would be desirable, would be one in which the matters 
deliberated upon were as distinct from the local affairs of the 
mother. country as they were distinct from the local. affairs of 
the colonies. It must be the supreme chamber of the. Empire ; 
the apex of the political system to which all the lower chambers 
must lead up. But of such a chamber there is not.as yet even 
the germ. There has been no attempt made, and there seems 
to be no desire to make the attempt to separate local from 
Imperial affairs in. English Parliamentary Government. The 
present, Parliament of England is nominally the chief chamber of 
the Empire, and this Parliament, with regard to the rest of the 
Empire, can be looked upon as none other than a local parlia- 
ment. By no expedient short of representation by election could 
a.chamber be constituted that would afford adequate. representa- 
tion to the colonies ; such a chamber means the formation of an 
Imperial Parliament in which all parts of the Empire would be 
represented, while to local parliaments would be relegated the 
local affairs of the various localities. In a future article we hope 
to discuss more fully the relative positions of the Imperial and 
local parliaments, but in the meantime it may be well to point 
out here how the establishment of this Parliament would con- 
centrate the whole vast Empire in one chamber. As each colony 
grew and developed, it would not grow as now towards independ- 
ence and rivalry of the mother country, but simply towards 
representation in the Imperial Parliament. When it became 
sufficiently large and important, it would be admitted into the 
federation of the Empire. Its representatives would have their 
proportionate share in moulding the policy of the Empire, and 
its population would contribute a proportionate share towards 
maintaining the Empire. The mother country and the colony 
would eventuaily gain strength and support, the one from the 
other. Now, the colony is a present source of weakness and 
expense, and a future. source of rivalry to the mother country, 
while the mother country, after a certain stage of growth has 
been reached’ by the colony, ceases to be any support, and may 
become a source of danger and disaster to the colony. 

Though the formation of such a Federal Parliament is new to 
England it is quite in accordance with the political genius of the 
Empire.. In the dominion of Canada now may be seen a system 
of confederation such as would be applicable to the whole Empire. 
Here in each province, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, and British Columbia, 
there is a local parliament under a lieutenant-governor entrusted 
with the management of the local affairs; while, embracing all 
these, and:composed:.of men from all these provinces, there is 
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the Dominion Parliament to which is entrusted the management 
of general or Dominion matters. There is in the nor’-west an 
example of the undeveloped province too small to enjoy repre- 
sentation by election, but under the government of a lieutenant- 
governor and a nominated council. To parallel this system in 
the Empire at large we should have a local parliament for Eng- 
land (Scotland and Ireland also if need be), local parliaments 
for some colonies, a governor and council for others, while over 
all and superior to all would be the Federal Parliament, com- 
posed of men elected from Great Britain and such of the colonies 
as had grown to sufficient size and importance. Under such a 
supreme chamber the growth and development of each colony 
would culminate in representation in that chamber. Under the 
present system the growth and development of each colony can 
culminate only in separation from the mother country. And 
we think it is the intuitive perception of this fact that a¢counts 
chiefly for the indifference of Englishmen to the growth of the 
colonies. 

That the development of the colony is imperilled by its 
tendency to separate from, and become’ independent of ‘the 
mother country, we have many evidences constantly coming 
forward around us. The establishment of the Supreme Court 
of Canada may be taken as one of these. In this case it was. 
found absolutely necessary for the material interests of the 
country to establish a supreme court in the country, from whose 
decisions there should be no appeal to any other tribunal. The 
right of appeal to the judicial committee of the Privy Council 
was found to be fraught with so many inconveniences and. 
burdened with so heavy a cost that it’ was a right only tobe 
enjoyed by the richer classes, and a threat of an appeal to this. 
court would be sufficient to make a man of limited means give 
up his case rather than incur what must necessarily be a very 
heavy outlay. The establishment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada was the outcome of a popular necessity, as it was found 
practically impossible to carry on the judicial system without it. 
But what is the result of this? It separates the judicial system 
of the colony from that of the mother country; it is but one 
step on the road towards the disintegration of the Empire ; and 
though as yet the separation is not complete, as there remains. 
still the right of appealing either to the Judicial Committee, or 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, yet there can be no doubt that. 
as the country develops and grows, even this modification will be 
removed and the right confined to the Supreme Court of Canada. 
The same necessities that called the court into being in the first 
oe will ultimately bar the right of appeal to the Privy 

uncil. 
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Again, in the military system of the developed colony. we find 
the disintegrating forces at work. In Canada the whole burden 
of the military system is now borne by the colony. The troops 
that have to be maintained, and which number about 30,000 men 
(in 1875 number of militia trained 28,845), are maintained 
entirely by the colony. There are still some two regiments of 
Imperial troops retained in Halifax, but these, as Sir Francis 
Hincks has shown recently (Nimeteenth Century for May, 1878), 
are so retained to subserve an Imperial necessity, and for the 
convenience of the Imperial authorities, and not for the purpose 
of defending the colony. Of course we do not contend that the 
troops required for Canada should be maintained in any other 
manner but by the colony, so long as the existing Imperial policy 
obtains. It would be absurd to expect that the British tax- 
payer should pay for troops to garrison and support a colony 
from which he neither nationally nor personally derives any 
benefit, and particularly when the colony is quite able and willing 
to assume this expense herself. Colonists see this at once, and 
willingly assume the burden of the military expense. The result 
of this is immediate and direct. The Imperial and Colonial 
military systems are completcly separated. There is established 
in the colony an army of trained soldiers that will grow with the 
growth of the colony, and which in another fifty years may, and 
probably will, attain to a very large size, and which army is 
entirely beyond Imperial control, and may be used for any pur- 
pose. We do not here mean to hint, as the words might imply, 
that there is even the remotest likelihood of the army being 
used to fight against the mother country. Knowing the intense 
loyalty to the mother country that exists in the colonies, it is 
more than probable that the first great war in which the colonial 
army will see service will be in the defence or assistance of the 
mother country. The late offer of Canadian troops to assist 
England in the event of an Anglo-Russian war bears out this 
view ; but it also incidentally shows how complete already is the 
separation of the Imperial and Colonial military systems. The 
offer comes to England more like the offer of assistance from a 
foreign Power than as the due and proper help which should 
come from all parts of the Empire if the Empire were truly one. 
The very outburst of applause which this offer called forth from 
the Press of England only shows how unexpected it was, shows 
how spontaneous and uncalled-for it was. England had no right 
to expect it; she had no right to ask for it; it was the outcome 
of the intensely loyal and affectionate sentiment that exists in 
Canada towards the mother country. 

But from this will it be maintained that Canada will always 
be ready and willing to plunge into the horrors of war to gratify 
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this sentiment? Canada will derive neither honour nor glory for 
herself from such wars; she has no voice either to approve or dis- 
approve such wars; and even though she were reimbursed for the 
use of her troops by the Home Government, at the end of such 
a struggle she would find herself minus many valuable citizens, 
and much property that no money could compensate, and plus 
—nothing. Lord Blachford has said (Nineteenth Century for 
Oct. 1877) that he believes that the colonies would plunge into 
one such war as this, but would shrink from a second, and we 
think in this view he is correct. Nor is such a course on the 
part of the colonies to be wondered at. As matters stand at 
present the mere fact of the colonies being nominally part of the 
Empire of Britain renders them liable to attack, and marks 
them out as proper and legitimate prey for any Power with 
which England may go to war. Even though the colony did 
not actively take part in the war by sending her troops to assist 
the Imperial troops, yet she would be forced to take part in it, 
in so far as it would be necessary for her to be prepared to 
defend herself from the probable attacks of the Power with 
which England was at war. The fact of England’s declaring 
war would necessitate that every colony that was worth attack- 
ing should immediately put itself upon a war footing. Hitherto 
no evil results of much magnitude have followed from this posi- 
tion, but this has been, not because this danger did not exist, 
but because at the time of the former wars of England none of 
the colonies was worth attacking. But this will not always be 
thecase. Canada twenty-five years ago was poor and insignificant 
in comparison with her present condition, and the growth in 
wealth, population, and power in future years, will be even 
more rapid than in the past. To put the case, as we stated it 
before, when the population has increased to some thirty mil- 
lions, as in all likelihood it will within the next fifty years, with 
the corresponding growth in wealth that this population implies, 
would any one maintain that it would then be to her interest to 
continue in the position which she now holds in regard to the 
mother country? Nay, would any one maintain that it would 
be possible for her to continue in such a position? The fact 
that she might at any time be attacked in order to strike at 
England, the fact that she would be powerless to employ diplo- 
macy to avert such attacks, that she must simply drift with the 
stream, no matter what resulted, the feeling of vagueness, uncer- 
tainty, and helplessness, that would result, would produce a 
state of tension and irritation that would be intolerable, and 
that no sentimental feeling, however strong, could over-balance. 
The general good would require the adoption of some measures 
that would put the country in a clear and definite position before 
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the world. Either she must become truly one with the Empire 
of Britain, with the proper voice and weight in the councils of 
the Empire, that this oneness infers, or she must cease to be 
part of the Empire. We do not think that, ultimately, there 
can be any via media between these two courses, and under the 
nt political system the latter is the only course that would 
possible. No doubt before this ultimate position was reached 
intermediate positions would be adopted to smooth over difficul- 
ties as they arose, but we think it must be admitted that the 
position to which the colonies are drifting, considering the mili- 
tary aspect of the case, and under the present political system of 
the Empire, is that of complete separation from the mother 
country. 
| Again, we can see the tendency towards separation when we 
consider the treaty-making power. Under the present Imperial 
political system, a colony has no power to make treaties with 
other nations, no matter how immediately and deeply her 
interests may be affected, she can only make treaties with other 
nations through the Imperial authorities, and the only official 
channel of communication with the Imperial powers is through 
the Governor, in communication with the Colonial Secretary. 
For the small and undeveloped colony this is sufficient. Her 
local interests occupy so small and insignificant a position in the 
International questions of Great Powers that any Imperial treaty 
completely ignores such interests, As the colony grows, however, 
local interests. grow in importance, and ultimately thrust them- 
selves forward as factors that cannot be ignored. The colonists 
feel that in the making of treaties in which the vital interests of 
the colony are largely affected, it is. absolutely necessary for the 
well-being of the community that those interests should be pro- 
perly represented and advocated, and they can only be so repre- 
sented by men whose personal interests are bound up with the 
colony—that is, by colonists. Colonists would feel it as an 
intolerable injustice if a treaty should be drawn up with a 
neighbouring Power which would materially affect their per- 
sonal well-being without any reference being made to themselves 
in the matter. No doubt such injustice has been done in times 
past, and has been submitted to, while the colony was too insig+ 
nificant to bring pressure upon the mother country. But with 
the growth of the colony there comes a time when such injustice 
would produce a strain that might cause rupture. The mother 
country sees this, and temporarily smooths over the difficulty by 
A colonial representatives to have a seat at the treaty 
rd. 
Here, again, however, these representatives are admitted more 
as the plenipotentiaries of a foreign Power than as representatives 
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who have an inherent right to be heard—the right of all parts 
of the Empire to have a voice in the governing of the Empire. 
And this principle of representation by plenipotentiaries being 
once granted and adopted, we think it will be admitted that the 
weight and effect of such representation will be proportionate to 
the importance of the colony, and that as the colony develops a 
larger share will be claimed in the,making. of treaties in which 
the colonial interests are at stake, the final stage of which 
development is, when the colony claims the right to make 
treaties without reference to the mother country, and this 
means separation. There are many practical. examples that 
could be cited, and which will occur to many, of the growth of 
this principle of representation by plenipotentiaries. Thus, at 
the time of the drawing up of the Ashburton Treaty in 1834, 
which lost to Canada a greater part of the State of Maine, 
Canada, or more properly, New Brunswick, was unrepresented 
at the treaty board, except through her governor, in correspond- 
ence with the Colonial Secretary, and there can be little doubt 
that the blunders and injustice committed by that treaty were 
mainly traceable to the want of proper representation of the 
local interests of the colony. Again, at the drawing up of the 
Treaty of Washington in 1872, in which the question of the 
Canadian Fisheries was involved; we find that local interests 
had so grown in importance that they could no longer be over- 
looked by the Imperial authorities, and Canada was represented 
by a plenipotentiary appointed by the Canadian Government 
whose special mission it was to advocate the proper recognition 
f Canadian interests. Still more was this principle r i 
in the appointment of the Halifax Commission which sat in 
1877 to decide the Canadian Fisheries question, where Canada 
had an equal voice with England and the United States, and. a 
largely preponderating influence when we consider the appoint- 
ment of counsel. It is not a little significant, too, that in this 
last case, the only International tribunal at. which Canadian 
interests have been adequately represented by Canadian repre- 
sentatives, the decision for the first time in any dispute, as 
between Canada and the United States, was favourable to 
Canada, thus emphasising the value of due representation of 
local interests in the settlement of Imperial questions. 

Thus we see that with an increase in the wealth and popula- 
tion of a colony, there goes a corresponding decrease in the 
strength of the ties to the mother country. Instead of an 
expansion of the political system of the mother country, that 
would embrace the colony, there is a development of the poli- 
tical system of the colony, that renders. it independent of the 
mother country. And this separation does not arise from a 
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desire on the part of the colonies to be separate from the 
mother country, nor yet from a desire on the part of the 
mother country to throw off the colonies, but is simply the 
only possible result, that can follow under the present political 
system of the Empire. Under the present system there is no 
possibility of a true extension of the Empire. England may 
acquire colonies, as she has done, and hold them for a time, but 
the growth and development of these colonies must be con- 
tinuous steps towards separation. As the foregoing analysis we 
think has shown, their ultimate development, considered under 
various aspects, means complete separation from the mother 
country. At no stage in the political life of the colony is there 
any tendency to become merged in the political life of the 
Empire at large, but at every stage we can mark a step towards 
separation from the mother country. Nor can it be otherwise. 
The political genius of. the Anglo-Saxon races requires that the 
government should be carried on by the representatives of the 
people elected by the people. But there is no room for the 
representation of the colonies under the present Imperial system. 
To add colonial members to the present English House of Com- 
mons, and to require men from various far distant parts of the 
Empire to vote and spend their time in listening to debates 
upon all the local matters belonging to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, would be absurd. Equally absurd is it to imagine that 
the present House of Commons of Great Britain can ever be the 
true parliament of the Empire, the chamber in which would be 
found the concentrated opinion and will of the Empire. A 
parallel to this might be seen if it were attempted to make the 
local Legislative Assembly of Ontario, containing only represen- 
tatives of Ontario, the parliament of the Dominion of Canada ; 
or if it were attempted to make the local Legislative Assembly 
of the State of New York, containing only representatives from 
the State of New York, the Congress for the United States of 
America, But just as in the Dominion of Canada there is one 
Dominion parliament superior to the local legislatures and 
containing representatives from all the provinces in the Domi- 
nion, and just as in the United States of America there is one 
chief congress superior to all the State assemblies and contain- 
ing representatives from all the States of the Union, so in the 
English Empire—if the Empire is ever to be truly one—there 
must be a chief parliament of the Empire, superior to all the 
local parliaments of the various countries, provinces, and colo- 
nies composing the Empire, and containing representatives from 
various parts of the Empire. We cannot see that any scheme 
short of this would be in accord with the political genius of the 
peoples composing the Empire. We do not mean that every 
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colony, great or small, as we find them at present, should be at 
once given representation in the Imperial Parliament, but that as 
each colony grows in strength iat tipelanlons, it should ulti- 
mately be granted such representation, and thus be embraced in 
the Empire. Any Imperial system of governing that lacks this 
fundamental principle of representation of the colonies in the 
chief parliament of the Empire contains the germ which, when 
developed, must break up the Empire ; and, however great may 
be the difficulties in the way of forming this chief parliament, 
we must either deal with these difficulties, or accept the alterna- 
tive of seeing in the near future the Empire of Britain broken 
up, and the present colonies constituted as independent and 
powerful nations. 

Before closing this article let us briefly sketch the condition 
of the Empire under one chief Imperial parliament, and point 
out some of the changes that would be necessary if the Federa- 
tion of the Empire were ever to be an accomplished fact. The 
one great principle which must form the ground-work of the 
required changes is the separation of local from national or 
Imperial interests. In a truly unified empire the Imperial 
Parliament should be entirely superior to the local affairs of any 
one part of the Empire. The local affairs of Great Britain. 
should have no more place in the Imperial Parliament than 
have the local affairs of Canada or Australia. The Imperial 
Parliament should deal only with the affairs of the Empire at 
large. In the so-called Imperial Parliament at present, however, 
it is far otherwise, more than two-thirds of the measures dealt 
with having reference to purely local matters, in which the rest 
of-the Empire is no more interested than the people of England 
would be interested in the extension of the water-system of the 
City of Winnepeg. The first change would be the separation of 
local affairs from Imperial affairs, and this could only be effected 
by the formation of local parliaments for Great Britain and 
Ireland. To these parliaments should be left the management 
of all local business, such as education, sanitary inspection, railway 
regulation, liquor questions, licensing, traffic laws, and all the 
hundred and one other local matters that at present clog the 
machinery of the Imperial Parliament. These parliaments 
would be under a Lieut.-Governor, or Viceroy, (as in Ireland) 
who would be appointed by the Queen, with the advice of her 
ministers, these ministers being chosen from the Imperial Par- 
liament. The Imperial Parliament would deal with all inter- 
national, inter-colonial, and Imperial matters. It would be com- 
posed of men sent from various parts of the Empire, and would 
be formed on the same principles as at present. As the local 
affairs of Great Britain and Ireland would no longer have a 
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place in this chamber it would be unnecessary to have s0:com-' 
plete a representation of each locality, and therefore the number 
of members might be considerably less than at present, and still 
leave ‘an adequate representation of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; and a;proper preponderance ‘over the colonial members.: 

~ Under such a parliament as this the whole Empire would be. 
held together. »This would*be: the central point from which 
would emanate the supreme controlling force to every part of 
the-Empire. To this parliament every colony as it grew in 
wealth and: strength would bring its support and health. England 
would not then look with an indifferent eye at the growth of the 
colonies, buttheir development and extension would be of as 
immediate importance to her as is the development of the 
wealth of an’ English county. ‘The Empire of Britain would 
then truly be an “empire: on which the sun never sets,” and an 
empire vast and: powerful such as the sun never shone on before. 
Boundless ‘resources would : be: contained within herself, every 
conceivable want: could be supplied from her own territory, while 
at»the same time she would have at her call armies so vast that 
the whole world would stand: in awe of the might of England. 
For-such results:as these would it not be desirable to carry out 
a Federation of the Empire ? 

- In a future article we hope to be able to show, from an 
economical: point of view, the: practical benefit that would result 
both to England and the colonies from the adoption of a federal 
system. 


Art, II.—Tue Ranations oF tHE Sexzs. 


| Steerer of sociology are among the most difficult with 
+ which science has to deal ; not only by reason of the extreme 
complexity necessarily resulting from the great number of factors 
involved, but because the application of scientific methods to 
their investigation is of comparatively recent date. However, it 
is in this field that science makes its first serious encounter with 
questions of morality and religion, and there are relatively few 
minds capable of examining these questions dispassionately and 
« Without intellectual prejudice. 

Morality is understood to consist in conformity of conduct to 
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rales of right; and the universal precept—‘“ Whatsoever ye would 
that others. should do unto you, do.ye even so unto them”—is 
generally accepted as lying at the foundation of morals. 

- Kant reproduces this ancient injunction in saying: “Act 
always. so that the immediate motive.of thy will may become.a, 
universal rule ;’ and Emerson re-enunciates the same. golden, 
principle: “that is moral which respects, in action, catholic or; 
universal ends.” 

. Has morality, then, no fixed laws to which conduct must. con- 
form in. order to- be. considered. right.?, Evidently not, if each, 
individual’s conception of right is to, be accepted as a standard of 
conduct, a standard varying with the degree of development of, 
the whole character, and especially of the moral sense. 

Mr. Darwin traces the origin of .the moral sentiment to the, 
social instincts. The lower social animals, as well as men, mani- 
fest. sympathy for each other, and have learned. that association, 
for mutual benefit involves some sacrifice of individual interests, 
in other words, that morality is useful to sociality. 

Mr. Spencer also finds morality founded in utility, not that he. 
accepts the utilitarianism of mere present expediency, but he, 
holds that the deductions generally recognised as laws of conduct. 
have been derived from experiences.of.utility, He says, never-, 
theless, that there 7s an “absolute right” as well as a “relative 
right,” since the one conception, presupposes the other.* But 
this is a purely metaphysical idea—one which Mr. Spencer has 
himself convincingly banished to the region of “the. unknown- 
able’—and it can have little practical bearing on conduct, 
though an ideal morality undoubtedly acts as a “stimulus to 
improvement.” While the absolute in morals may serve as a 
theme for intellectual speculation, it does not come within the 
pale of scientific discussion, and if results, of any value are to be 
reached in the investigation of social questions, they must be 
withdrawn from the sphere of metaphysics and examined by, 
methods similar to those employed in other fields of inquiry. ...,. 

Morality has its limitations, This follows when it is admitted 
that, like every other human interest, it is a matter of relations, 
and since morality is not the only condition of progress it is 
often apparently subordinated to a greater good. Says Lecky :, 
“The time will come when he who lays the foundation stone of 
a new manufacture will be able to predict with assurance in what. 
proportion the drunkenness and unchastity of his city will be — 
increased by his enterprise, yet he will pursue that enterprise, 
and mankind will still pronounce it to be good.”+ ; 





* See Fortnightly Review, April 1871: Morals and Moral Sentiments... :) 
+ “ History of European Morals,” W.E. H. Lecky. : 
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It is said that Eastern missionaries do not always insist upon 
the abandonment of polygamy among their converts, because the 
repudiated wives, left without homes and means of support, 
would almost inevitably fall into lives of infamy. Early mar- 
riage, no doubt, promotes chastity ; but it is the source, on the 
other hand, of serious evils to society, and is, on the whole, a bar 
to progress. The Irish peasantry supply an example in point. 
Among them early marriage is the rule, and while they are noted 
for their chastity, they are equally notorious for their unprosper- 
ousness ; the prevalence of early marriage being, without doubt, 
an important factor in this result, not that chastity is to be set 
down as in itself opposed to the welfare of society, but that the 
measures necessary to secure it are followed by other conse- 
quences which are evil and fatal to prosperity. 

Does it then follow that prostitution (the special subject of 
this paper) is, ev se, neither an immorality nor an evil? It has 
already been shown that such an inquiry does not belong to the 
true scientific method of study. Prostitution is a great social 
fact. Its history (if a record of some of the facts more or less 
connected with its existence can be called a history) has been 
written ; but its philosophy, its raison d’étre, has scarcely been 
touched, many of its more important correlations having been 
overlooked. 

From this point of view the history of prostitution is the his- 
tory of woman; and its discussion (if the subject be philo- 
sophically treated and its connexions be duly traced) involves a 
consideration of woman in all her relations—to the family, to 
the State, to education, to law, in short, it necessitates the study 
of her social and political status, and of her physiological and 
intellectual nature. The most that will be attempted in the 

resent paper will be to call attention to a few of the relations 
bine indicated with special reference to their bearing on our 
subject, also, if possible, to suggest to the sanitarian and the 
philanthropist some better methods of effort than those hitherto 
= for the suppression of prostitution and its attendant 


It will not be denied that the prevailing view in all countries, 
among all classes of people (including women themselves) in 
regard to the position of woman in society, and her relations to 
the various interests and affairs of life as compared with man is 
expressed in these few words :—“ He was made for God, and she 
‘for him,” which may be paraphrased as follows :—Man was made 
for the best possible development of his varied faculties, for the 
achievement of the highest work within his power, and for the 
attainment of the greatest good; woman to assist him in the 
accomplishment of these objects, thereby realising also her own 
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greatest good—all of which is expressed in the single phrase, a 
subordinate position. In accordance with this view girls are 
almost universally trained with the object of making them 
acceptable to men, rather than as individuals responsible to 
society and to themselves for the best development of their 
individual powers ; in other words, they are educated with refer- 
ence to their probable future relations with men; and since 
prostitution must be included in the range of relations between 
the sexes, it follows that prostitution is a phase of the life to 
which by common consent a majority of women are trained. 

Social no less than physical facts are the product and outcome 
of that which has gone before, and the true understanding of 
any social fact implies a knowledge of its antecedents as well as 
of its present environment. We will therefore examine our 
- subject briefly by the light of history, with the purpose of bring- 
ing into view the spirit and principles by which the relations of 
the sexes bave thus far been characterised. 

It appears that entire promiscuousness in sexual relations pre- 
ceded the institution of marriage, and that monogamy, its purest 
type, has been slowly evolved through the lower forms of poly- 
andry and polygamy—polygamy even now being the prevailing 
system, if population and extent of territory alone be considered ; 
while the “marquette,” the “mundium,” the “morgengabe,” 
the “osculum,” the “dowry,” and the “jointure” indicate the 
varying degrees of servitude of woman at progressive stages of 
her history, and mark ber gradual advance from a condition of 
absolute chattelism towards equality in tiie marriage relation 

By the law of marquette, under the feudal system (which 
rested on personal vassalage), to the “lord of the soil” belonged 
the privilege of first entering the nuptial couch unless the hus- 
band had previously paid a small sum of money,* or its equiva- 
lent, for the ransom of his bride; and we read that those feudal 
lords thought it no worse thus to levy upon young brides than 
to demand half the wool from each flock of sheep! In this 
transaction the alternative was with the husband ; it was he who 
might submit or pay the fine, as he preferred or could afford. 

The mundium was the price set upon the daughter by the 
father, and represented his authority over her person and her 
fate. In return for the mundium the father transferred his 
power without reserve to the husband, who was not necessarily 
most acceptable to the daughter, but best able to pay the price. 
If she afterwards became a widow and desired to marry again, 
she must not only obtain the consent of her father, but of her 
deceased husband’s kindred, since she had been purchased by 





* Five shillings and fourpence: Grimm. 
[Vol. CXI. No. CCXX.]—New Sgnizs, Vol. LV. No. II. x 
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him and belonged to his heirs ; she must also restore to them the 
money paid for her at marriage. 

Later, instead of the mundium to. the father, came the mor- 

mgabe or “morning-gift” to the newly-wedded wife, presented 
by the husband on the day following marriage. It was both the 
price and the proof of her having brought to him the evidences 
of virginity. 

The osculwm was a gift bestowed by the lover upon his 
betrothed for the first kiss, involving the same idea of purchase 
as the other customs cited. 

In all these ancient usages among different nations, one of the 
elements of modern prostitution (viz., the purchase and sale of 
sexual relations) is easily recognisable. The survival of the same 
principle in modern marriage also is often exemplified, and the 
woman who marries merely for a home, for a position in society, 
or from any mercenary motive whatever, is a purchased woman, 
acting essentially the part of a prostitute who barters her body 
for a consideration. 

Nor is the approval of society withheld, though the motives 
to the transaction be plainly recognised. In fact, it is common, 
especially among the middle classes, to hear a marriage criticised 
on the ground that the woman already had a good home and 
was able to provide for herself, thus putting the matter squarely 
on a money basis. As for the fashionable classes, many a young 
man, in seeking a wife among them, might truthfully adopt the 
language of Tibullus, the Roman poet, when repulsed by a 
courtesan because he had no money: “She demands her 
money, and her hand is hollowed that it may hold the more.” 

What follows is equally significant as suggesting the reactive 
influence upon men: “Leave me then, Muses,” he exclaims, 
“since you are unprofitable to my love. Gold! that is what I 
wish—what I must now acquire even by outrage and murder, 
that I may not be left like a beggar before a barred door.”* 
To-day has been well called the pupil of yesterday. It is also 
its descendant and heir. 

The dowry seems to have had a different meaning. As the 
wife became partially emancipated, and was no longer bought 
and sold like a chattel, the husband demanded an indemnity for 
the burden of her support, and the dowry originally belonged to 
him, conveyed by the father to the husband of his daughter. 
In the course of time it came to be secured to the daughter her- 
self at marriage, as a protection against the possible abuses or 
misfortunes of her husband ; and still later, with the same object, 
a jointure from the estate of the future husband (a refinement 





* Cited by Legouvé. “ Histoire Morale des Femmes.” 
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of the morgengabe) was secured to the prospective wife as a 
condition of marriage. Both the dowry and the jointure were 
calculated to insure a degree of influence and importance, hence 
independence, to the wife. 

The varying forms of the marriage ceremony prevailing at 
different stages of civilisation also throw a significant light on 
the social position of woman at corresponding periods. The 
inquiry in the presence of assembled friends: “ Wilt thou have 
this man to be thy wedded husband?” is in striking contrast 
with the early ‘practices of barbarians among whom wives were 
captured from neighbouring tribes, and brute force usurped the 
place of choice and consent. 

There is a form of marriage ceremony (perhaps the most 
primitive known to history) said to be still in use among the 
Australian blacks, in which the man stealthily and unexpectedly 
draws near to the “object of his affections,” fells her to the 
ground with a single blow of his club, and proudly bears away 
her insensible form slung over his shoulder.* 

The practice of capture of wives co-existed with infanticide of 
females ; it was easier to steal Wives than to rear them. It also 
gave the right of exclusive possession, and was thus influential in 
the introduction of monogamy—for the woman reared in the tribe 
belonged to the trive, and individual marriage was regarded as 
an infringement of communal rights.t Capture must neverthe- 
less have favoured polyandry ,in the weaker tribes, robbed of 
their women by their more powerful neighbours. As the practice 
of capture gave way to the more peaceful method of purchase, 
both polyandry and murder of female infants were discouraged. 
Fathers could afford to rear their daughters when they were 
sure of getting a good price for them, and the greater number of 
women thus thrown upon thg market made it easy for every man 
to secure a wife exclusively for himself. By either method, whe- 
ther of capture or of purchase, the husband became the owner of 
the wife, and exercised that absolute power over her person 
which everywhere belongs to the relation of master and slave. 

The testimony of history is thus seen to be clear and unmis- 
takable. The relations of the sexes—beginning in promis- 
cuousness and controlled first by brute force, later by ownership 
founded on purchase—have eventuated (through a process of 
differentiation) in the types at present existing, which exhibit in 
various degrees the traces of their lowly origin. Of these types 
a perpetual monogamous marriage contracted from the highest 
motives, and the degrading temporary union of a licentious man 





*« Primitive Marriage.” J. F. M‘Lennan, M.A. 
+ Sir John Lubbock: “ Origin of Civilisation.” P 
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with the hired instrument of lust, are the extreme examples. 
Between these extremes there exist unions of various grades of 
refinement, according to the degree in which they approach the 
ideal and depart from the complete prostitute type. It must be 
admitted that the spirit of prostitution, under the yuise of mar- 
riage, is nurtured by many powerful social influences. Prominent 
among these js the legal subjection of women—a subject treated 
by John Stuart Mill with a force and acumen calculated to break 
the legal bonds of the entire sex, could such a task be accom- 
plished by argument ; but logic is weak when pitted against social 
forces whose roots penetrate to the very subsoil of the race ; and 
the existing legal status of women is not to be regarded as the 
direct result of tyranny and injustice on the part of the present 
generation of men, but more broadly as a “survival” from the 
very dawnings of civilisation—one to which the present genera- 
tion has, however, affixed its seal. 

It has been said that the man of the nineteenth century in- 
sists upon having for a wife a woman of the seventeenth century. 
It is, perhaps, nearer the truth that he demands the spirit of the 
two centuries combined in one woman; the activity and liberality 
of thought which characterise the present era, with the intellectual 
submission to authority which belonged to the past. 

lt has also been intimated by partisan advocates of the com- 
plete enfranchisement of women that men are afraid to abandon 
their legal controi of women lest, with this loss of power, they 
should also lose their attractiveness for and influence over these 
important members of society. But this is probably an asper- 
sion upon both sexes ; the mutual interests which unite men and 
women are of a nature too deep and far-reaching to be endan- 
gered by the fullest liberty for both ; and no possible modifica- 
tion or reconstruction of the basis of, the relations between them 
will ever lessen their legitimate influence over each other. 

The power of habit, the authority of precedent, the tyranny 
of heredity, all combine to perpetuate the old and to blight the 
new; but when we retiect that these very conditions are 
necessary, not only to stability but to progress itself, that 
modern civilisation is largely an expression of accumulated ex- 
periences and tendencies inherited from past generations—a 
vast and most intricate web of “survivals” —we accept the seem- 
ing evil with the recognised good as forming an equally essential 
part in the grand harmony of evolution. 

Respect for tradition is an important element of social strength, 
and to reconcile this sentiment with the changes of advancing 
civilisation is a social necessity. This reconciliation (which zealous 
reformers are apt to disregard) is the true secret of progress in all 
social matteis ; for it is in this sphere that respect for tradition 
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holds the most powerful sway. Centuries of slow progress have 
been required for the elevation of society from a state in which 
every woman was the absolute chattel of some man—father, 
brother, husband, or son—to the present degree of civilisation, 
in which there is at least partial freedom for women. Legouvé 
(who has so eloquently advocated the cause of liberty for 
women) says:* “Their history offers an uninterrupted series of 
emancipations ; and their present condition, which is subjection 
as compared with the future, is liberty as compared with the 
hag 

The enfranchisement of woman (in whatever degree it may 
be admitted to exist), though gradual and progressive, belongs 
especially to modern civilisation. The brief statement—“ But 
Saul had given Michal his daughter, David’s wife, to Phalti the 
son of Laish”t—graphically depicts the position of women 
among the early Jews. Among the ancient Greeks, a father 
had power to dispose of his daughter, and a husband of his wife, 
by will; and, the mother of Demosthenes actually constituted 
an item in a legacy left by her husband to his friend Demophon.; 
The Roman father not only, gave his daughter in marriage 
without her consent, but, like the Jewish father, he had autho- 
rity also to take her away from a husband whom she loved, and 
from her children, and marry her to ,another.§ In all these 
matters, constituting almost the sole interests of her life, she 
had neither voice nor will, and was supposed to have no choice. 
That such could not really have been the case is manifest ; the 
females of the lower animals even exercise a decided choice in 
mating ; otherwise the law of sexual selection would never have 
been established. 

Whence arose this condition of affairs? How are these strange 
facts in the history of woman to be explained? It has been 
said by a recent writer that “all woman's subsequent disabili- 
ties have descended from her original inferiority in hunting and 
fighting ;” that is, in maintaining existence under the rude con- 
ditions of the early times. This has been shown to a demon- 
stration by the great naturalist-philosopher ; but the deductions 
of Darwin, known as the laws of Natural and Sexual Selection 
refer all secondary sexual differences (such as difference in mus- 
cular power) to a pre-existing difference in the strength of the 
sexual instinct in the two; and this, in its turn. *s traced back 
to the fact that to the female belongs the function of supplying 
the means of direct nutrition to the offspring during the early 









* “Histoire Morale des Femmes.” E. Legouvé. 
+ 1 Samuel xxv. 44, t Legouvé; loc. cit. 


§ Laboulaye: “ Histoire de la Succession des Femmes.” 
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periods of its existence. Hence the reply to our question, and 
to all similar questions, proves to be—because woman is 
woman. 

This seems to be the only answer. The ages of animal pas- 
sions, of muscular supremacy, of conflict with wild animals, of 
barbarian wars—in short, the ages of physical prowess, when the 
only ordeal was one of muscle, belong indisputably to man. The 
subserviency of womau was one of the conditions of progress in 
those rude phases of human existence. But it does not follow 
that this will always be the case. It is a generally recognised 
principle that the stepping-stones of one generation are likely 
to become the stumbling-blocks of a succeeding one; and 
Mr. Spencer even uses the argument of a presumptive evi- 
dence against opinions which have arisen in a barbarous age. 
Legouvé says:* “The protracted subjection of woman proves 
but one thing, that the world so far has had more need of the 
dominant qualities of man, and that her hour has not yet come. 
We have no reason to conclude from this fact that it will not 
come.” And he fortifies his position with the following striking 
illustration: “How many centuries did it take to produce this 
simple maxim of common sense, ‘ All men are equal before the 
law? The tardy advent of an idea, so far from proving its use- 
lessness and fallacy, is often an argument in favour of its gran- 
deur. The principles of liberty, charity, fraternity, are all 
modern principles.” It remains for these principles to become 
still further modernised by their extension to woman as a part 
of the human family. Their co-existence, with certain curious 
“survivals” from the ages of muscle, supplies a striking example 
of the remarkable tolerance of the average human mind for 
incongruous ideas, provided these ideas have been associated for 
a sufficient length of time. 

In England, until the reign of William and Mary, women 
were refused the benefit of clergy; and in the time of Henry 
VIII. an English Parliament prohibited the reading of the New 
Testament in English by women and others of low estate.t ,The 
male Mohammedan to-day indignantly rejects the idea that his 
female companion, as well as himself, may have a soul. Among 
the Hindus, women are still excluded from the advantages of 
‘reading and writing, and, with a few exceptions, the higher 
institutions of learning are everywhere still monopolised by the 
more muscular sex. That these facts (gathered from widely 
separated ages and countries) harmonise in spirit and principle, 
thus revealing a common origin, scarcely needs to be pointed 





* Loc. cit. 
{ Westminster Review, April, 1876: “Legal Position of Women.” 
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out ; the laws of heredity and descent are therein conspicuously 
illustrated : and, as between men and women, the age of muscle 
still exists. 

Without doubt, the law of the non-survival of the unfit will 
in time be illustrated by the extinction of these conditions ; 
questions of justice and privilege will cease to be questions of 
sex ; and the higher institutions of learning, maintained at the 
public expense, will be made available for the whole public on 
equal terms, instead of being reserved for a minority distinguished 
for their sex—more especially since the distinctions in physical 
endurance and mental power so widely claimed, if they exist, 
must inevitably be sustained and increased by the very dis- 
crimination in privilege based on these differences ! 

The reasoning so skilfully employed by Darwin to prove the 
impossibility of the future intellectual equality of women is 
evidently fallacious. He says:* “In order that women should 
reach the same [intellectual] standard as man, she ought, when 
nearly adult, to be trained to energy and perseverance, and to 
have her reason and imagination exercised to the highest point ; 
and then she would probably transmit these qualities chiefly to 
her adult daughters. The whole body of women, however, could 
not be thus raised, unless, during many generations, the women 
who excelled in the above robust virtues produced offspring in 
larger numbers than other women ;’—conditions manifestly in- 
compatible with each other. 

To this argument are opposed many important facts. It is not 
through their progeny alone that strong characters elevate the 
race. The representative men and women of the past are known, 
not by their lineal descendants, but by their own lives and works, 
which have made an impression upon all succeeding generations, 
and which will continue to influence the race until it shall have 
outgrown them. Hence, exceptional women, through the power- 
ful example of their individual lives, must elevate the tone and 
tendency of their whole sex, even though they should add nothing 
to its actual numbers. 

Again: accepting, for the moment, the untenable position as- 
sumed by Darwin that individuals influence the race only through 
their offspring, it is not the most prolific members of society who 
do most for the improvement of the stock ; quite the contrary, 
since it is not the number but the quality of offspring that is 
most important. Hence, the few children, vigorous in body and 
mind, added to the population by women physically and intel 
lectually superior, will inevitably drive to the wall the inferie: 
progeny of their more prolific but less developed sisters. 





* “The Descent of Man.” Charles Darwin, M.A. 
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The remarkable difference in the verdicts pronounced by 
society upon a lapse from chastity on the part of a woman, and 
the same offence on the part of a man, has been made the sub- 
ject of severe strictures by philanthropists and reformers; and 
reasoning from the premise of “absolute right,” there can be no 
possible moral difference in the two cases. But if it be granted 
that the moral sentiment has been developed from ideas of utility 
—that primarily the morality of an act was estimated by its results, 
and the degree of immorality was held to be in direct proportion 
to the degree of unhappiness and suffering involved—then the 
existence of a different code of morals for men and women on 
this point is found to be in harmony with the general principles 
of morality ; and it is easy to see how society has come to regard 
as a venial offence on the part of a man, that which is looked 
upon as an unpardonable sin in the case of a woman. Suppose 
the two to have been originally on the same footing in this 
respect, alike the subjects of instinct and the impulse of the 
moment, which was undoubtedly the real condition of the race 
in its infancy, when the moral sense was forming, circumstances, 
not under the control of either, shortly occur to separate the 
two; the relation so briefly sustained is soon forgotten on the 
part of the man; but her different nature—structurally and 
physiologically different, if not morally—will not allow the 
woman to forget. She finds herself subjected to a long and 
tedious period of gestation, to the trial of parturition (accompanied, 
as it may be, by arisk to life itself), and to the subsequent burden 
of the care and support of a child. The direct consequences, to 
him comparatively trivial, are to her most weighty. Now, 
bearing in mind the supposed primitive conditions of society, it 
inevitably follows that there would develop for men and women 
a code of morals on this point, differing in proportion to the 
immense difference in results to those concerned. The general 
sentiment on this subject seems, then, to have its foundation in 
the constitution of things, and the condemnation of society on 
this account, when thus examined, proves to be a condemnation 
of Nature—a rebellion against the distinction of sex—a demand 
for the remodelling of the whole plan of animal organisms from 
lowest to highest. 

It must. not be thence inferred that Nature is kinder to one 
sex than to the other; the heavier penalties and responsibilities 
attached to the condition of womanhood tend to the formation 
of a purer and more thoughtful character ; love though primarily 
developed in the race through the sexual instinct has become 
more spiritualised in woman than in man; her temptations to 
sensuality are generally conceded to be less, and compliance with 
the law of chastity on her part easy. 
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On the other hand, man reaps the advantage of the increased 
strength of character which comes through the exercise of greater 
self-control ; also (again referring to the era of development of 
the moral sense of the race on this point), while woman may be 
supposed to have been originally influenced to self-control by 
purely selfish considerations, it must have been regard for an- 
other’s welfare rather than his own which first impelled man to 
self-restraint. Moreover, in maintaining a given standard of 
chastity, the triumph of the higher over the lower part of the 
nature is great in proportion to the strength of the conflict. 
Hence, the same conditions which have resulted in a different 
code of morals for men and women, have also established a 
different standard of morality for the two, and a higher degree 
of virtue is to be attributed to the chaste man than to the chaste 
woman—unless his claim to a stronger intellect be granted ; in 
that case the relations between the opposing forces would be 
altered, and the stronger temptation would be met by a corre- 
sponding power of resistance and self-control. 

The frequency with which women yield to the persuasions of 
men, in spite of the heavy penalties involved, is sometimes 
adduced as evidence of weakness of character, and again as 
showing a womanly trustfulness and readiness of self-sacrifice to 
the claims of others ; thus it serves as an honour aud a reproach, 
by turns. While women have undoubtedly greater facility for 
self-sacrifice (especially in minor matters) than men, the pheno- 
menon under consideration does not necessarily depend upon 
this trait, nor upon intrinsic weakness of character. The will is 
not an intellectual entity ; it represents rather the result or out- 
come of a variety of mental processes; and when conflicting 
emotions and ideas are contending for supremacy, the resulting 
action (the expression of so-called volition) represents, not the 
actual force of any one impulse or idea, but. the preponderance 
of motive power; and feebleness of will may mean only that 
the contending forces are nearly balanced. A selfish man bends 
the whole energy of his nature to the accomplishment of a single ob- 
ject, impelled thereto by an imperious instinct and by ungoverned 
passions ; in other words, he manifests a powerful will. Against 
these united forces are pitted those of a nature divided within 
itself. Instincts tending in a similar direction with those of the 
enemy, combined with the habit of yielding to constantly asserted 
authority and the tendency to self-sacrifice already mentioned, 
often prove too strong for the better judgment, even though 
fortified by the instinct of self-protection and by the lofty ideal 
of purity and reserve which unite to constitute a standard of 

rsonal morality for women. Thus, it is not feebleness of 
will, but diversity of motives impelling in opposite directions, 
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that so often results in social catastrophe and subsequent moral 
wreck, 

The phrase, “religious prostitution,” presents to the modern 
mind a startling antithesis of ideas; but they who would 
examine into the remote origins of things must be prepared to 
find not only man himself but all that he holds dearest and 
most sacred springing from the humblest parentage. Liberty, 
marriage, religion—around this triad cluster the supreme interests 
of society ; yet. history traces them all not only backwards but 
downwards to the lowest possible sources. Liberty is seen 
everywhere struggling painfully upwards from the very depths 
of oppression ; marriage, slowly emerging from the degradation 
of utter promiscuousness; and religion itself, born of passions 
and emotions of the most sensuous nature; for it is a mooted 
question among archeologists whether sex-worship or sun worship 
had precedence of origin; and many of the emblems,’observances, 
and dogmas of the Christian religion are believed to have been 
derived from these primitive forms of a crude and sensual 
worship. 

We read that there was in ancient Babylonia a temple of 
religion—where every woman was required, once in her life, to 
prostitute herself with a stranger, as a religious rite; and it is 
well known that the temples of worship in Athens and Corinth, 
and other classic cities, were supported by crowds of women who 
consecrated themselves or were dedicated by their parents to the 
use of the male worshippers. Even among the Hindus of to-day 
there is said to be a class of “Holy Women” who devote their 
bodies a living sacrifice for hire, the price of which goes to the 
support of the temple.* 

But prostitution, transplanted from the habitat of heathendom 
to that of Christianity, has since held a very different footing, 
having undergone such modifications as have adapted it to its 
changed environment—the one inflexible condition of all life ; 
and so far from being sanctioned by ecclesiastical authority, it 
has ever been repudiated and condemned alike by priest and 
people. In fact, the ascetic teachings of the Early Church were 
calculated to degrade the idea of marriage even, which was 
considered rather as a concession to the weakness of humanity 
than as a condition in itself honourable. Abstain if you can, 
marry if you must ; such was the substance of the teachings of Paul 
on this subject. Marriage was indeed honourable when it became a 
necessity of the flesh, just as consorting with prostitutes is now 
regarded as at least excusable by those who advocate its 
necessity. Later, virginity came to be considered the only form 
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of chastity, and chastity an indispensable condition of purity. 
A leading dogma of the Church—that of the “Immaculate Con- 
ception ”—doubtless had its origin partly in this idea. No 
absolutely pure and holy being could be admitted to have sprung 
from a relation considered in its very essence and nature as 
sensual and degrading. This dogma must also be regarded as a 
survival from other systems, since it is not peculiar to the 
Christian religion. Gautama Buddha (the founder of a religion 
which numbers more followers than any other system extant) is 
said, in the sacred writings of that faith, to have been born of a 
virgin ; and there is a Chinese legend to the effect that the first 
mother of mankind was in a like holy estate. Among these 
races, as formerly among the Jews, degrading views of women 
have always prevailed. 

The practice of celibacy among the clergy was also founded in 
the belief that marriage and purity were irreconcilable ; and one 
of its enthusiastic advocates of the third century, St. Martin of 
Tours, admitting that marriage was “ pardonable,” exalted vir- 
ginity as “glorious.”** But with the decline of asceticism, which 
favoured low views of the character of women, marriage gradually 
came to be regarded as in the highest degree honourable ; and the 
later teachings of the Church are more in harmony with Nature. 
Celibacy is still enjoined upon the Catholic clergy, it is true ; 
not, however, as a means of self-purity and salvation, but because 
it affords immunity from the cares and distractions of family 
life, which would interrupt that constant and untiring devotion 
to the duties of religion which their Church demands. 

Prostitution has undoubtedly declined step by step with the 
gradual emergence of the race from the civilisations of the past, 
and the progressive introduction of woman into higher spheres 
of labour and broader fields of thought. From its proud position 
among the Greeks (where the courtesans represented the intellec- 
tual flower of womanhood, and were the only class of women 
who were allowed anything worthy of the name of liberty, or 
who indulged a thought beyond the distaff and the nursery) it 
has sunk to its present state of social outlawry—its votaries 
being withont respect and without recognised rights. Once the 
intellectual and social peers of artists, poets, and philosophers, 
they have now ceased to have an existence, save as the instru- 
ments of sensual excess, hidden as far as possible from the public 
eye, and tolerated solely on the ground of a physical necessity to 
the excessive force of which they alone can sufficiently minister. 

Some of the pictures of Greek life, drawn by Xenophon and 
vividly reproduced by Lecky, are most significant. In one of 
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them is described a friendly visit of the great and good Socrates, 
accompanied by some of his disciples, to the courtesan Theodota, 
whose name has thus been handed down to students of classic 
literature. Socrates is represented as conversing with Theodota 
in regard to her duties towards those whom he calls her lovers. 
He instructs her how to attach them to herself by watching over 
them in sickness, by sympathising in their honourable achieve- 
ments in life, by loving them tenderly, and by excluding from 
her favour the insolent and the rude. Svcrates was himself in- 
debted to the instructions of Diotima, another of this class ; 
Aspasia is well known to have trained Pericles in eloquence, and 
= of his most famous orations have been accredited to her 
rain. 

In striking contrast with these pictures is the following powerful 
portraiture from the pen of the modern historian already named* 
—overdrawn and to a certain extent libellous upon men as well 
as upon virtuous women—nevertheless fairly representing the 
position of the typical prostitute in modern society, from the 
moralist’s point of view :—“ There has urisen in society a figure 
which is certainly the most mournful, and in some respects the 
most awful, upon which the eye of the moralist can dwell. That 
unhappy being—whose very name it isa shame to speak ; who.... 
submits herself as the passive instrument of lust ; who is scorned 
and insulted as the vilest of her sex, and doomed, for the most 
part, to disease and abject wretchedness and an early death— 
appears in every age as the perpetual symbol of the degradation 
and the sinfulness of man. Herself the supreme type of vice, 
she is ultimately the most efficient guardian. of virtue But for 
her, the unchallenged purity of countless happy homes would 
be polluted, and not a few who, in the pride of their untempted 
chastity, think of her with an indignant shudder, would have 
known the agony of remorse and of despair. On that one de- 
graded and ignoble form are concentrated the passions that 
might have filled the world with shame. She remains, while 
creeds and civilisations rise and fall, the eternal priestess of 
humanity, blasted for the sins of the people.” 

Society cannot afford to ignore, to scorn nor weakly to weep 
over the abandoned, bruised, and broken woman who forms the 
subject of this picture. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
tragedy, thus set forth, is adouble one—that this victim, slain in 
the wilderness, has herself first slain many victims. They unite 
in spreading both physical and moral coniagion through all 
grades of society. The undisguised, unbridled lust of its most 

- brutal members ; the mere wantonness of its unthinking, unin- 
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formed youth ; the sickly susceptibleness of the open profligate ; 
the calculating, educated self-indulgence which seeks justifi- 
cation in the plea of a physiological necessity ; all contribute to 
these final results—the contamination of society, and the 
deterioration of the race. 

We have seen, on the other hand, how the education and 
training of women, as well as many powerful inherited ten- 
dencies, serve to foster in their characters the spirit of prosti- 
tution. These facts point out unmistakably the direction 
necessary to any successful movement towards the eradication 
of prostitution. Such a movement was inaugurated with the 
first step towards the recognition of woman as an independent 
individual being, and it has developed slowly with the slow 
growth of this principle. They will, doubtless, continue to 
advance together, with steps accelerated, however, by the new 
conditions which are slowly but surely coming about in society, 
under which women are gradually securing more industrial, as well 
as intellectual independence. Among the foundations on which the 
system of prostitution has grown up, in the dependence and chat- 
telisin first of the captured and then of the purchased woman, 
we also find the origin of much of the popular sentiment on 
the subject of the sphere of duty of women; and of that other 
sentiment so generally regarded as a most beautiful and womanly 
one—viz., that woman’s natural and only womanly support is 
another, and not herself. The principles underlying this view 
are also at the foundation of prostitution; they have originated 
and developed together, and the prevalence of the one is the 
inain support of the other. As this sentiment shall wither in 
the increasingly invigorating atmosphere of modern opinions, 
and as woman shall be trained for the attainment of her own 
ideal rather than for the moulding of her faculties in conformity 
with the ideas of another (even though that other be her best 
and truest friend), so, pari passu, will this degrading phase of 
the social system approach extinction, becoming dwarfed and 
fossilised, like the flora of the carboniferous era, in the more 
highly oxygenated atmosphere of a later age. 

If to meet the views and demands of men be the true basis 
of the training and education of women, then women are 
logically justifiable in allowing themselves to be put to such 
uses as men may determine ; and thus far in the history of the 
race, prostitution has been one of those uses. 

If woman is made for man, then it is for man to choose how 
she shall serve him: and society must be dumb in the presence 
of the prostitute, the work of its own hands; fathers and 
mothers who train their sons and daughters to this view must 
silently accept the logical results of their own teachings, even 
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though they lead both son and daughter to a house of infamy ; 
and every man and woman, whether married or single, who 
upholds the doctrine that the pursuits of women should be made 
to conform to the views of men, must recognise the prostitute 
as fulfilling a righteous calling ; for she is satisfying an imperious 
demand of men. 

Independence (and this does not necessarily involve anta- 
gonism) strengthens character and develops individuality ; it 
must be sought for its own sake, not merely as a means to other 
ends, for its atmosphere is invigorating, and its tendency 
elevating. 

As the principles here expressed shall progressively obtain a 
foothold in the minds of the mass of women, the schools and 
colleges for their higher education will become crowded with 
earnest students—earnest, because preparing for future work ; the 
professions will make a more ample place for these determined 
neophytes; co-education in the college and the university will 
naturally grow out of fellowship in skilled labour and professional 
life ; and amid the sterner interests of such assuciations, the mere 
affinities of sex will be less powerfully asserted than in purely 
social companionship, where the entertainment of each other is 
the business of the hour. The influences flowing from these 
relations will be most healthful for both, and will undoubtedly 
do much towards equalising the physical natures of men and 
women, by lowering the sexual erethism so prevalent among 
men, and by strengthening the nervous tone of women often 
weakened and made over-sensitive by lives of vacuity and 
repression. 

A purified marriage will grow out of these social changes ; 
and an increasing number of women will marry, not because 
they are incapable of self-support, nor because they are expected 
by society to marry; but for reasons in harmony with the nature 
of the marriage relation. The increased working capacity of 
women, by means of which the nou-producing portions of society 
will be gradually lessened, will lighten family burdens ; and there 
will be few men who cannot afford to marry. Thus the tempta- 
tions to prostitution on the part of women, and the demand for 
it on the part of men, will both be reduced to a minimum. 
Not by legislation—not by exhortation—not by denunciation 
and anathema—but by long-continued measures in harmony 
with these broad principles, if at all, this great social problem 
will find its true solution. 
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F all the extraordinary circumstances of the development of 
Prussia, perhaps the most extraordinary is the rapidity of 

that development. Passing over the fact that the province which 
gives its name to the State was originally inhabited by a Scla- 
vonic race, and that it was only Christianised and Germanised in 
the thirteenth century, and turning to strictly modern times: we 
have to note that the kingdom is not yet two centuries old ; the 
reigning sovereign is but the seventh occupant of his throne; 
and he, and many another hale man, can still well remember the 
rise to power of the first statesman that Prussia produced, the 
subject of the present paper. Several causes were needed to 
bring about a progress so rapid: a persistently followed policy of 
aggrandisement, weakness or stupidity in the neighbouring States, 
and, last but not least, ability and conscientious industry in the 
Prussian kings. Four at least of these sovereigns, the first three 
and the seventh, have been conspicuously masters of their trade; 
and under them Prussia has become the mighty military Power 
which we know. Not all at once, however. All sound progress 
must be gradual. At no time before the war of Liberation in 
this century did Prussia claim the position of a great European 
Power. The wars of Friedrich the Great were all either querelles 
d’ Allemand or struggles for existence. Friedrich Wilhelm III. 
was, during the early part of his reign, distinctly opposed to the 
theory that his kingdom was a great Power. But Prussia’s 
progress, if gradual, has been constant. She has increased in 
territory, resources, and power under almost every one of her 
monarchs until she has attained her present strength. Strong as 
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she is, however, there is much popular misconception on the sub- 
ject of her strength. Her military power is vast, but it is not 
ater than is absolutely necessary for her security and that of 
urope ; and the idea of her one day invading England (which 
occurred to some hot brains in 1870-71), or of her even becoming 
an aggressive Power beyond the German limits, is ludicrous. 
Surrounded on three sides by powerful and not over-friendly 
neighbours, without a “scientific frontier,’ Prussia must ever 
observe to a great extent the caution of a besieged fortress. We 
have seen recently how little she had to say in the settlement of 
the Eastern Question ; and it is improbable that she will ever be 
able to speak on matters not immediately affecting her in the 
tone of Great Britain, or France, or Russia. Indeed, the very 
nature of her military system inclines us to think, with Professor 
Seeley, that her armies can scarcely be used in any but a “ defen- 
sive war, or one that can be made to seem defensive.” 

In order to gain a just idea of the policy of Prussia towards 
the French Republic and the first Empire, it will be well to con- 
sider briefly the policy of her earlier kings. 

Friedrich I. succeeded his father, “the great Elector,” in the 
electorate of Brandenburg in 1688, and was in his forty-fourth 
year when the favour of Kaiser Leopold created for him the 
royal dignity of Prussia. Being until his seventeenth year a 
younger son, and (owing to an accident in childhood) personally 
deformed, he did not receive an education suited to his position. 
When, however, he came to power, he showed all his father’s 
energy, and devoted that energy, as his father had done, to the 
aggrandisement of his house. He maintained and furthered 
the efficiency of the great Elector’s army, and turned that terrible 
weapon to very good account. He supported the winning side 
in our “Glorious Revolution,” and 6000 of his men, under 
Schomberg, supported William III. at the battle of the Boyne. 
In the wars against France, at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
wry, his contingents did good service for the Empire. He also 
increased his dominions considerably by purchase. When the 
Prince of Orange mounted the English throne, the Elector of 
Saxony became king of Poland, and the Duke of Hanover was 
made Elector, Friedrich, too, was anxious for promotion ; and, 
after long negotiations, 4 treaty was made in November, 1700, 
by which the Emperor gave or undertook to recognise the royal 
title ; while Friedrich bound himself to supply the Emperor 
with 10,000 men for the war of the Spanish succession, to remain 
a vassal of the Empire, and to vote for an Austrian prince at 
every election of a king of the Romans. Friedrich crowned 
himself at Konigsberg on the 18th January, 1701. He was at 
once recognised by most of the European States. Spain and 
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France, however, only recognised the king’s title by the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713; while the Pope was unable to persuade him- 
self of the existence of a Prussian kingdom until 1787. Fried- 
rich I, reigned until 1713, his army taking a good share in the 
wars of Marlborough and Eugene, always, of course, on the 
Emperor’s side.. He was a patriotic German, and, unlike most 
of his later successors, a faithful vassal of the Empire. In him, 
indeed, that rivalry with the House of Austria which has for 
nearly a century and a half been the mainspring of Prussian 
policy had not yet arisen. Another point in which he differed 
markedly from most of his successors was his extraordinary love 
of pomp and splendour, which led to a most un-Prussian waste 
of money, and consequently to severity of taxation. He was 
founder of many of the most notable of Prussian institutions— 
among others, of the University of Halle and of the Berlin 
Akademie dev Wissenschaften. He was also clear-sighted 
enough to welcome and protect the refugees whom the intole- 
rance of Louis XIV. drove out of France. “ 
Friedrich Wilhelm I., his son and successor, is well known to 
us as regards the less favourable side of his character, from the 
sketch in Macaulay’s Essay on Friedrich the Great. He was, 
however, far more than a drill-sergeant and tyrant of his children. 
More than any one Prussian sovereign he increased the military 
power of his kingdom. We English, with our traditional 
antipathy to “standing armies” (which, by the way, is little 
more than a tradition), are disinclined to rate such cultivation of 
military strength as a high proof of statesmanship; but it is 
well to remember what her army is to Prussia, a substitute for a 
defensible frontier. Her military strength is not only her army 
and navy—it is also her “silver streak of sea.” And it is only 
by keeping it at the highest point of power and efficiency that 
her existence is safe, placed as and where she is. It was wisdom, 
then, in Friedrich Wilhelm I. to improve his army to the utmost 
of his power; and it was still greater wisdom in him to use and 
wear out his army as little as possible. He was also a great and 
wise administrator of his finances. He introduced a rigid 
economy into every department, and nowhere more strictly 
than in his own house; and he was thus able not only to pay 
off the debts of his extravagant predecessor, but to increase the 
revenue very materially, and to leave behind him nine millions 
of thalers in his treasury. Further, he paid great attention to 
agriculture, and the study of. the best methods of working the 
soil; and those who know how poor the land of North Germany 
is will be able to appreciate the exalted wisdom of this study in 
a Prussian monarch. The arts found in him a cold friend, if 
not, indeed, a foe; and his foundations were all of a practical 
[Vol. CXI. No. CCXX.]—New Serres, Vol. LV. No. II. Y 
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nature, consisting generally of orphan-houses, and medical, 
military, or village schools. A strongly pious, obstinate, honest 
nature, hating the French and Freethought, as: he loved economy, 
tobacco, and his old friends of the Tabakscollegiwm. He too- 
was, for the greater part of his life—until, indeed, he was cured 
by ingratitude—a zealous vassal of the Austrian wearer of the 
Imperial crown. 

Of his son Friedrich II., or the Great, who succeeded to the 
throne at the age of twenty-eight in 1740, little need be said, 
because much is known. We have all read enough of the 
wanton wars of his youth, and of the heroic struggles of his 
middle life, of his literary ambition, of his relations with Voltaire, 
of his shabby old clothes, of his autocratic aud minute govern- 
ment of his State and army. Of facts let it be enough to say 
that he inherited in 1740 a population of two millions and a 
quarter, a treasure of nine millions of thalers, and a well- 
appointed army of seventy thousand men. At his death, in 1786, 
he left to his successor six millions of subjects, seventy millions of 
thalers, and an army of two hundred thousand men, who were 
universally allowed to be the best troopsin the world. A cynical 
contempt for men, a disregard of religion and sentiment, a dislike 
of everything German, and a passion for everything French, ex- 
cept French interference in Germany, were drawbacks in a 
German sovereign ; but Freidrich’s genius, his dauntless courage, 
above all, his indefatigable industry, could not but make him a 
great king. It is, however, a danger for a State when its 
prosperity depends on its being ruled by a great king, because it 
is useless to hope for a succession of great kings. The great 
Friedrich was not without forebodings of what must happen 
after his death. He knew and disliked his nephew, the heir- 
presumptive, as a man of extravagant and dissolute life. The 
nation, indeed, was passive enough, and gratefully obedient to 
the monarch who had done so much for it. No murmur was 
heard before the old king’s death, But there must have been 
men in Prussia who saw that the State could not always be ad- 
ministered by one man, even if there should always be a great 
«nan at the head of affairs. These men, however, held their 
peace, from gratitude and respect to the old hero, as well as 
from regard for his great popularity, much probably as the more 
Radical spirits in England were silent during the closing years of 
Palmerston’s life. 

But when in 1786 Friedrich Wilhelm II., a dissolute man of 
forty-two, ascended the throne, everything was changed. The 
peace-loving old warrior who had in his later years been a sort of 
umpire in Europe, was succeeded by a blunderer who soon de- 
stroyed the reputation of the Prussian State by errors of policy 
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leading to useless wars, and squandered its treasure on’ disre- 
putable favourites of both sexes. He took an unnecessary part 
in the squabbles of Russia, Austria, and Turkey. He plunged 
with Austria into the foolish and disastrous invasion of France 
in 1792, and withdrew from the war disgracefully in 1795. His 
character was one of indecisive and futile benevolence, in which 
a miserable mixture of pietism and lust was the chief feature; a 
mixture by no means rare, as the records of revival meetings 
prove. His benevolence led him for a time to support the in- 
dependence of Poland as that kingdom was left after the first - 
partition ; his want of clear-sightedness, however, prevented his 
doing anything, and he finally joined in the second and third 
partitions. Surrounding himself with demireps, of whom a 
woman Rietz, whom he created Countess Lichtenau, was chief, 
and with incapable hypocrites, among whom Wéollner deserves 
mention, he had passed his time between profligate idleness and 
superstitious spiritualism, Rosicrucian mysteries, and the like. 
From such a king the Prussians received in 1788 the famous 
Censuredict, which placed all native and foreign publications 
under the licensing power of a board, thus reversing utterly the 
spirit of the great Friedrich’s rule, who was half contemptuously 
content that others might say or think what they liked, pro- 
vided that he alone might do what he liked. The same year 
was also marked by the Religionsedict, which subjected the views 
of the clergy to a sort of military rule, but expressly allowed 
men of any belief to retain their posts if they taught only ortho- 
doxy in public. Friedrich Wilhelm II. died in 1797, to the 
great benefit of his kingdom, tended on his deathbed by his 
queen and by the woman Lichtenau. 

He was succeeded by his son Friedrich Wilhelm III., then in 
his twenty-eighth year, who reigned until 1840. The new 
monarch was in respect of morals the exact reverse of his father. 
He had four years previously married a princess of Hessen- 
Darmstadt, since which event he had lived almost in retire- 
ment, disgusted with the state of affairs under his father. 
He was an irreproachable husband and father—as how, indeed, 
should he have been otherwise—the husband of one of 
the noblest of women, a graceful vision of beauty, then most 
worthily the sharer of a crown, and sanctified to later genera- 
tions by her wisdom consolatory of misfortune, her sufferings 
heroically borne, her early death—Luise, the mother of the 
venerable old man who now sits throned in honour at Berlin. 
The present German Emperor was some eight months old at the 
time of his father’s accession in 1797 ; he was in his tenth year 
when Jena was fought, and more than thirteen when he was 


taken to see his mother die. The last two incidents—his mother’s 
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years of misery, the insults with which Napoleon attempted to 
load her name—all these things must still stand out among his 
distant recollections with the positive clearness of boyish 
memories. And who that knows the history of the years 1506-10 
will not admire the moderation of the king of Prussia in 
1870? . Every act that we can reasonably attribute to the 
king personally—the entry into Paris, the treatment of the re- 
presentative of the man who had tried to vilify his mother’s 
name, the general bearing of the Prussians towards the French 
not in arms: in all these things Wilhelm I. showed himself con- 
siderate and generous. Much of this generosity is due, perhaps, 
to the noble admonitions of his royal mother, who wrote after 
Jena to her two eldest sons (of whom he is one):— 

“Ah! my sons, you are already of an age when your understanding 
can grasp these heavy visitations. Recall, in the future, when your 
mother and queen no longer lives, this unhappy hour to your recollec- 
tion; weep tears to my memory, as I in this unhappy moment weep 
for the fall of my country. But content yourselves not with tears 
alone—act, develope your powers. Perhaps Prussia’s tutelary angel 
may descend upon you: then free your country from the shame, the 
reproach of the humiliation in which it languishes. Seek.to conquer 
back from France the now darkened glory of your forefathers, as your 
ancestor, the great Elector, formerly at Fehrbellin avenged on the 
Swedes the defeat and disgrace of his father. Ah! my sons, do not be 
carried away by the degeneracy of this age; be men, and thirst after 
the glory of great commanders and heroes. If this ambition were 
wanting to you, you would be unworthy of the name of princes and 
descendants of the great Friedrich. If, however, with “all your efforts, 
you cannot raise again the down-trodden State, then seek death, as 
[your uncle] Louis Ferdinand sought it (at Jena).” 

The husband of a beautiful woman who could write this at 
thirty, the king of a military nation, himself bred to arms, 
Friedrich Wilhelm III. ought to have been at least a man. He 
failed, however, to attain this standard: and must be confessed 
to have been one of the feeblest of comparatively right-minded 
men. He was even feebler than his contemporary Louis XVI. 
The most marked feature of his character was indecision. He 
would delay and waver long over the most obvious lines of 
conduct, and, like most undecided men, would make up his mind 
at the end with startling abruptness, always in the wrong direction. 
It was his clear duty, for instance, to go to war with Napoleon 
in 1803 and in 1805: he did neither; but in 1806 he foolishly 
resolved at a few days’ notice on a war which ruined his 
country. When in the retreat from Russia in- 1812, Yorck, 
who commanded the Prussian contingent with Napoleon, asked 
for instructions as to going over to the Russians, the king sent 
him no answer; but when Yorck with noble treason deserted 
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the French on his own responsibility, the king at once displaced 
him, and ordered him before a court-martial. He was of a cowardly 
nature that is inconceivable when we think who were his ances- 
tors and who are his descendants. When he heard of this 
decisive step of Yorck, which perhaps tended more than any 
other single act to Napoleon’s ruin, he at once sent to Paris to 
offer the Emperor 30,000 men more. He had a great sense of 
his own dignity when it seemed safe to assert it; and though he 
could give up half his realms to Bonaparte, and follow the French 
and Russian Emperors about, begging for a few fragments back ; 
though he could stoop to make his queen, whom Napoleon had 
stigmatised to his soldiers as unchaste, come and almost kneel 
before the conqueror for the sake of a town or two; yet he could 
make the strongest resistance to his ministers in such small 
matters as dismissing an unimportant but worthless official such 
as Von Haugwitz or Beyme, and could suddenly burst out into 
a most insulting letter to Stein when he thought his own rights 
were being affected. It was, of course, only natural that such a 
man should prefer to surround himself with the emptiest and 
most inferior of the men who were willing to serve him, and that 
great men who had broad views and independence of character 
were suspected, dreaded, hated: employed only when necessary 
in extremities, and thrown away the moment the emergency. was 
ended. Of all men in conspicuous station who were not actually 
dishonourable we know no one who was more contemptible than 
Friedrich Wilhelm IIL, and not the least of the reproaches we have 
to bring against Professor Seeley is that he speaks of him with 
such undue consideration as to suggest that he was afraid of 
giving offence at Berlin. He occasionally, for instance, treats us 
to whole pages of conjectures as to what might have passed in 
the king’s mind at this or that conjuncture. As if the king ever 
had a mind! 

To be the servant of such a monarch with such a man as 
Napoleon for one’s enemy, and such a weakly, well-intentioned 
dreamer as Alexander of Russia to play the part of Providence 
—now on one side, now on the other: this was a cruel destiny. 
It was Stein’s. 

And here we will enter a decided protest against another fault 
of Professor Seeley. His book is far too long. The more impor- 
tant part of Stein’s life does not cover more than ten years. His 
main achievements were performed in despotic countries where 
there are no long debates or agitation, and where a great measure 
is carried out by persuading one man to sign a paper. Three 
large volumes then are more than the Professor’s task required. 
His book is long perhaps because Das Leben des Ministers 
Freiherrn von Stein, by Pertz, is long; but then Pertz was a 
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German, and a German of the ‘old long-winded school, who, if 
he could not uproot an oak, was at least:capable of picking up 
pins with his trunk ; and besides, Pertz was the friend and creature 
of Stein. He himself tells us how, a boy of thirteen, he first 
saw the statesman’s name in Napoleon’s famous proclamation 
inst le nommé Stein; and when he reached manhood Stein 
selected him for the editorship of the Monumenta Germania 
historica, and so made him famous. He is then to be pardoned 
if he worshipped his benefactor at somewhat unnecessary length. 
But Professor Seeley has no such excuse for his redundant 
es. 

Heinrich Friedrich Karl, Baron von and zu Stein, was born at 
Nassau, on the Lahn, in October, 1757, two years before William 
Pitt the younger, whose mortal race was run before Stein’s name 
had been heard outside of a small circle. He was of an ancient 
family of knights of the Empire, which held sovereign power 
over a very small domain on which it had resided for six or seven 
centuries. Though the youngest of four brothers, by a family 
agreement not:uncommon a century or two ago in great houses, 
he was appointed to be the heir and continuer of the race. , In 
the latter respect he was found wanting; and as none of his 
brothers ever married, the male:line of his family died out with 
him. He studied jurisprudence at Gottingen, with a view to the 
Imperial legal service. After a few years of travel, however, 
he resolved to enter the service of Friedrich the Great; and in 
1780 he was, by the interest of Minister von Heinitz, appointed 
to a post in the Prussian Mining Department. He rapidly 
earned advancement, and in 1785 was chosen to go as ambassador 
to the Courts of Mainz, Zweibriicken, and Darmstadt, in order to 
win them over to Friedrich’s Fiirstenbund. At Mainz he met 
Metternich, then Austrian minister at the Court of the Elector, 
and Dalberg, the Elector’s coadjutor, afterwards Primate of the 
Confederation of the Rhine. Stein so performed his mission as 
to gain the approbation of the old king. After a brief stay in 
his department, in 1786 he visited England, but we have, unfor- 
tunately, little record of what he saw or did here. This is the 
more to be regretted as Stein was, in early and in late life, espe- 
cially attracted to English studies; and his notes on England 
would probably have been as good as those of Arthur Young on 
France. On his. return to Prussia he received the offer of several 
diplomatic appointments, all of which he rejected, having 
perhaps seen too much. of petty intrigue in his mission to 
Mainz. (Those who care to learn the ways of a secondary German 
Court in the last century may turn to Pertz’s somewhat 
full account of that mission.) In 1788 he was appointed 
Director, and in 1793 President, of the Kriegs-wnd Domé- 
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nenkammer of Mark; and ‘after other promotions was'made, in 
1796, President of the Kammer of the whole’ of Westphalia. 
In these posts he proved himself an excellent practical governor— 
making roads, improving the navigation of rivers, and doing all 
in his power to abolish forced labour. He learnt the details of 
the business of administration very thoroughly, and formed 
ideas, which he afterwards turned to good account, of the limita- 
tion of the provinces of government work and private enterprise. 
In 1793 he married the Countess Walmoden, the daughter of an 
illegitimate son of George II. and his mistress, the Countess of - 
Yarmouth. He was some sixteen years older than his bride, 
and their relations were for several years of the calmest kind. 
After the birth, however, of three daughters, there arose between 
husband and wife a mutual respect and earnest friendship, which 
made their union one of the happiest. 
. In 1802 he received and declined an offer to become a minister 
of George III. in Hannover. The next year was the year of what 
Professor Seeley rightly calls the German Revolution. The 
Resolution of the Imperial Deputation | (Reichsdeputations- 
hauptschluss), passed mainly by French influence, abolished 
almost all the Ecclesiastical States and Sovereign Municipalities, 
and divided their territories among the greater States which had 
‘been plundered by France. ‘In compensation for her lost lands 
on the left of the Rhine, Prussia received a fivefold extent of 
‘territory: in Lower Saxony and Westphalia; and Stein was 
appointed to receive, and form an administration for, the newly 
acquired part of Westphalia. This task he performed with 
great tact and moderation. While he was engaged upon it, the 
Prince of Nassau assumed the sovereign rights over certain 
villages which belonged to Stein, and provoked a dignified 
protest from the latter. It may be asked how could he, who was 
‘Prussia’s agent in annexing the territories of the Bishop of 
Minster, object to similar conduct in the Prince of Nassau? 
‘There was an obvious distinction in the two acts—Prussia acted 
under the sanction of the Empire, and Nassau did not. Stein, 
moreover, warmly approved the merging of Miinster in Prussia 
as a step in the direction of his dearest hope—German unity— 
and would have been glad to cede*his own sovereignty to either 
‘of the Great Powers with that view ; but the union of his small 
sovereignty with the unimportant State of Nassau could in no 
wise tend to that great object. In 1803 it was his great sorrow 
to see the French occupy. Hannover without resistance from the 
German Powers. 

The next. year, 1804, was the great turning-point in Stein’s 
life. At its close, Struensee, brother of the Danish minister who 
was executed for adultery with Queen Matilda, sister of 
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George III., by his death vacated the headship of the Prussian 


Department of Excise and Customs, and of the Maritime 


Institute. Beyme, a Cabinet Councillor, strongly reeommended 
the appointment. of Stein to these posts. The king dreaded 
Stein as “excentrisch und genialisch,” to use his own phrase, and 
also wished to appoint another person. After some delay, how- 
ever, Stein was in October nominated Minister of State over the 
Department of Excise and Customs, and in the next month he 
received the control of the Maritime Institute and the Bank in 
addition. In his first year of office he reformed the Salt 
Administration, and abolished all internal customs between the 
various provinces of the Prussian State. 

We must now give some attention to the foreign policy of 
Prussia. Ever since Friedrich Wilhelm II., in 1795, abandoned 
his allies by the disgraceful treaty of Basel, Prussia had been at 
peace, and had maintained a foolish and discreditable neutrality, 
even when France annexed her territories west of the Rhine, 
and made herself master of the Low Countries. She stupidly 
threw away the chance of joining the Second Coalition. Again 
an opportunity of opposing France with reasonable hope of 
success was lost when Napoleon was suffered to occupy Hannover 
in 1803, and so to place a French army between the two halves 
of Prussia; and it was then publicly declared that the king 
“will positively have no war unless he is himself directly 
attacked.” Such a declaration only invites outrage from foes 
and contempt from friends, a doctrine which we could wish in- 
stilled into certain factions in our own country. In October, 1805, 
Pitt’s third and last Coalition commenced hostilities. Both sides 
treated Prussia with the contempt she had: merited. Russia, in 
September, marched an army. through Silesia. Friedrich 
Wilhelm at last turns like the trodden worm, but that is all. 
While he is thinking of joining the French to punish the Russian 
outrage, Napoleon marched a division across Anshach, whereupon 
he thinks of joining the Coalition against the French. Had he 
done so he might have changed the history of the world. If 
Napoleon had been checked at Austerlitz, a few weeks (be it 
remembered) ‘after Trafalgar, he might have developed into a 
wise and moderate French sovereign. But Friedrich Wilhelm 
did not do what he thought or talked of doing. He adopted the 
eternal policy of the weak, cowardly, undecided man—he did 
nothing. And a year later he reaped his reward. 

In November, 1805, the king at last, in union with the Allied 
Powers, determined on sending to Napoleon an ultimatum 
requiring him to accept his proposals of peace within four weeks 
on pain of Prussia’s joining the Coalition with 180,000 men. 


‘This document was entrusted to Haugwitz, who, travelling by 
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very slow stages (owing, according to Von Ranke, to the Duke of 
Brunswick’s report that Prussia would not be ready for war until 
late in December), presented himself before the French Emperor 
at Briinn on the 28th November. Napoleon seems to have 
guessed his errand, and deferred the reception of his message for 
a few days. On the 2nd December he crushed the Austrian and 
Russian armies at Austerlitz; and on the 7th Haugwitz pre- 
sented the congratulations of Prussia on this victory, keeping his 
ultimatum in his pocket. Prussia was not only forced back into 


neutrality, she was compelled to occupy Hannover in hostility to - 


Great Britain, and to cede certain portions of her own territory. 
She was now in the lowest depth of moral degradation. Her 
punishment was yet to come. 

Stein had to see all this, More than once in the changeful 
moods of the king he had been invited to suggest proposals of 
finance for the case of war. These he had made, in the hope 
that his country would not fail in her duty. It might be sup- 
posed that, as a minister, he would from his position have had 
some power, or at least some opportunity of advising and in- 
fluencing the king. This was not, however, the case. At this 
period the Prussian ministers were mere heads of departments. 
They did not meet in council, and had not free access to the 
king. The real advisers of the king were what were called the 
Cabinet Secretaries, who (with one exception) were not ministers, 
but mere personal favourites of the king, constantly about his 
person, and frequently meeting in council. The original inten- 
tion had been that the Cabinet should be a Committee for 
Foreign Affairs, which in a monarchy are always the more 
especial province of the sovereign; and the minister of Foreign 
Affairs was still called the Cabinet minister, and was a member 
of the Cabinet. Under Friedrich the Great, who did nearly 
everything himself, the members of the Cabinet were little more 
than clerks. Under his successor, the slave of favourites, they 
had become all-powerful. They now consisted of Haugwitz, the 
Foreign Minister; Von Lombard, who was the real mover in 
Foreign Affairs ; Von Kleist, for military matters ; Von Beyme, for 
the Interior; and lastly, General von Kéckeritz, a mere personal 
friend of the king, who was present at all meetings, and was 
perhaps the most influential member of the Cabinet. It is clear 
that there could be no real ministerial responsibility when such 
a body as this, which could always shield itself behind the royal 
authority, stood between the sovereign and the ministers. 
Hardenberg himself says of it :— 

“None of these men do I accuse of bad intentions; yet their 
influence and their conduct of business were among the principal 
causes of the downfall of the Prussian monarchy. ... . It was 
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most difficult for the ministers to obtain access to the king. Except 
‘those of Foreign Affairs, and for certain purposes Count S., the rest 
scarcely ever saw him in business, some never. Nothing remained 
-but written reports, which were laid before the king by the Cabinet 
Secretaries. .... Many times the most beneficial plans could not 
be-carried through till a negotiation with the Cabinet Secretary had 
taken place. .... Lombard ventured to hear Foreign Ambassa- 
deurs, who applied to him, and to negotiate with them..... I 
myself experienced that an addition of salary and a money grant, 
which the king had sanctioned at my instance and had issued the 


-orders in due form, was later declared to have been unduly obtained 


because it had not passed through their hands.” 


Hardenberg was now a sort of co-minister of Foreign Affairs 
with Haugwitz, and his substitute during his frequent. absences. 
He was not in the Cabinet, and of course all his plans and 
-counsels had to be approved by Haugwitzor Lombard. It was 
not unusual for the king to keep Hardenberg or Haugwitz in 
ignorance of negotiations with the other. 

Such a state of things appeared unbearable to the practical 
mind of Stein. Accordingly he took advantage of the embar- 
rassed position of the State to write, in May, 1806, a strong 
‘Representation of this miserable system, and a sketch of a 
‘Council of Ministers. This document is very able, and rather 
bitter. The constitution of the Cabinet is severely criticised, and 
its members are treated almost ferociously. Thus— 


“ Lombard is debilitated and enfeebled physically and morally, his 


attainments are only those of a French be/ _ i sous. His early 
participation in the orgies of the Rietz family . . have stifled his 
moral sense. 


“As to the minister Von Haugwitz .. . . his life is an unbroken 


. series of disorders or evidences of corruption . . . . he shared in the 


revels of the Rietz and in that woman’s intrigues, became her 
obsequious attendant, and wasted the time that belonged to the State 
at the ombre-table, and his powers in every sort of brutal sensuality. 

“ General Kiéckeritz is a narrow-minded, uneducated person . . . . 
with a very mischievous turn for thoughtless gossip.” 


This document appears to have been laid before the queen, 
‘who, according to Professor Seeley’s opinion, suppressed it. 

The one wise step of the Prussian Government in 1806 was 
an effort to retain the friendship of Russia, an effort which was 
successful. In July of this year Napoleon formed out of the 
middle States of Germany the Confederation of the Rhine, of 
which he assumed the “ Protectorate.” At the same time he 
announced that he would no longer recognise the German 
Empire. In conseqence of this, on the 6th August, 1806, the 
last head of the Holy Roman Empire formally wlgpeat inn im 
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himself, declaring that he felt his office to be practically abolished 
by certain points of the Peace of Pressburg, and by the for- 
mation of the Confederation of the Rhine. . To neither of these 
events could Prussia be indifferent. The Confederation was 
practically a new and powerful neighbour under the control. of 
her enemy. And in the extinction of the Empire (to which she 
herself had so greatly contributed) she lost a protector and ally 
on whom she could. almost always have counted. A few days 
later the king received from England the malicious but merited 
message, that in the negotiations between France and the All- . 
the-talents Ministry of Fox, which had succeeded to office after 
Pitt’s death in January, the French had replied to England’s stipu- 
lations about Hannover, “Le Hanovre ne fera pas de difficulté.” 
This last insult pricked the conscience and roused the courage of 
the Prussian eagle.. On the 9th August the mobilisation of the 
army wasordered. A few weeks later an ultimatum was sent to 
the French Emperor, who was ready and biding his time ; and 
by the 14th October had occurred on the fields of Jena and 
Auerstadt that which, justified the statement that “Za Prusse 
v existait plus.” : 

Just before the fatal die was cast, on the 2nd September, a 
memoir, which expressly asked for the dismissal of Von Haug- 
witz, Beyme, and Lombard, and was generally in the sense of 
Stein’s “Representation,” was presented to the king. It con- 
tained the following prophetic passage :— 


“The universal conviction, grounded on notorious facts, is that the 
Cabinet plays in every way Bonaparte’s game, and will either purchase 
peace by the most shameful compliance, or in war adopt the feeblest 
measures ; or if your Majesty prescribes strong measures, and honour- 
able generals are prepared heartily to carry them out, will hinder, if 
not betray them, and so bring the utmost disaster on your Majesty 
and your noble House and faithful subjects.” 

It was drawn up by Johannes Miller, the historian, at the 
request of Prince Louis Ferdinand, who was destined to fall in 
action a few weeks later. It was signed by Stein, by the king’s 
two brothers, the Princes Heinrich and Wilhelm, and by 
Generals Riichel and Phull.. It may here be noted that Prince 
Wilhelm became afterwards a great friend of Stein; and that 
the latter did-not allow any personal feeling of obligation to 
Beyme, who had recommended him for the ministry, to affect 
his public conduct. Friedrich Wilhelm was far too small a 
man to receive properly so reasonable a State Paper. He 
characterised it as a piece of “censurable presumption,” and 
ordered his disapprobation to} be expressed to Stein. Within 
six weeks the prophecy contained in the paper had been fulfilled 
to the bitter end ; pa Schulenberg, the Commandant of Berlin 
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(a favourite of the king), was proclaiming to the citizens that 
“the king had lost a battle; that the first duty of the citizen 
now was to be quiet; that he charged this duty on the in- 
— of Berlin; and that the king and his brothers still 
ived.” 

For the next few weeks all was confusion. When at length 
a feeble light began to dawn over the storm-swept State, even 
Friedrich Wilhelm III. could not but see that reforms were 
needed, and that it might possibly be wise to consult those who 
had told him this before disaster fell upon Prussia. When it was 
decided at Osterode (November 21st, 1806) to resist the excessive 
demands of France, and to remain faithful to the Russian 
alliance, the ministry of Foreign Affairs was offered to Stein, 
who had strongly counselled that patriotic course. He declined 
it. The Foreign Minister was still Haugwitz, the coward, who 
advised complete submission to France. Hardenberg, who was 
of the patriotic way of thinking, still held his post of substitute 
for Haugwitz. There was still the third person whose weight 
in foreign questions must have been very great, to judge 
by the hatred he awakened in the Cabinet Secretary Lombard, 
who was also devoted to the French side. Hardenberg was 
absent, and was not even invited to the Osterode Conference on 
the French demands. No wonder then that a man of Stein’s 
practical wisdom refused to accept an undefined post of such 
difficulty, which was so confusedly divided. He alleged his want 
of special knowledge, and recommended the appointment of some 
person well acquainted with Russia, by this means giving a plain 
outline of his opinion as to the policy to be pursued. A week 
later, however, the king again wrote asking him to take the post 
ad vnterim, as “ Haugwitz has such a severe attack of gout,” 
and stating that Beyme would undertake the work until Stein’s 
arrival. The latter again declined on the ground of inex- 
perience, recommended Hardenberg for the post, and concluded 
his reply with a renewed protest against the existence of the 
Cabinet. A king of Prussia was not accustomed to receive 
papers written in so independent a spirit; and we may feel 
sure that Friedrich Wilhelm did not like Stein’s reply. He had, 
however, become firmly persuaded that Stein was the only man 
who could save the country. He accordingly proposed a com- 
promise. He would not abolish the Cabinet: he would not have 
a General Council of Ministers: but the three principal ministers 
—those of Finance (who was to be the chief), War, and Foreign 
Affairs—should discuss with the king all important State matters, 
with a Cabinet Secretary to keep the records. This was the 
king’s proposal of December 10th, drawn up by Beyme. It did 
not, however, satisfy the Stein-Hardenberg party, and on the 
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14th they asked again for a complete abolition of the old Cabinet. 
On the 19th December, however, the king decreed the creation 
of a Council of three ministers according to his scheme of the 
10th, and appointed Stein Home and Finance Minister, Riichel 
to the War Office, and Zastrow (who was scarcely better than 
Haugwitz) to the department of Foreign Affairs. Hardenberg 
was passed over entirely. On the 20th Stein wrote to Riichel, 
deciining office; and a day or two later he wrote to the king 
expressing his willingness to serve his Majesty as before, but 
refusing to recognise the new Council. This letter the king 
appears to have misunderstood ; and in a few days he required a 
report from Stein as holder of the office created on the 19th. 
Stein refused, and stated that he could not deceive himself with 
the idea that a real Council existed. 

This to a king of Prussia—especially to one who knew that 
he was a feeble and inferior man—was too much, On the 3rd 
of January he wrote to Stein a letter in which the following 
passages occur :— 


“T had formerly prejudices against you. ... . I took you for an 
eccentric genius—that is, for a man who, always regarding his opinion 
as the true one, was hardly suited for a post where there were many 
points of contact to annoy him..... I overcame these prejudices, 
. . . « [persuaded myself that your management of your Department 
was excellent. .... Accordingly I committed to you the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs, to hold at least ad interim. You refused to accept 
this honourable post in a bombastic essay. .... Although this 
refusal at the time could not but embarrass me... . in order to 
meet your views still more in respect of an improved method in the 
conduct of public business, I issued the order of December 17th 
(? 19th), which I presume to be known to you. I say ‘J presume,’ 
since your persistent silence, which at first I laid to the account of 
your state of health, must otherwise remain completely inexplicable. 
I am indeed well aware in what an insolent manner you have expressed 
yourself orally and in writing in the presence of Generals Riichel, Von 
Zastrow, and Von Kiéckeritz, and that just now you have twice refused 
to report on an affair which was sent to you by myself, and was plainly 
to be regarded as in your Department. From all this I have been 
forced, to my great regret, to see that I unfortunately was not wrong 
about you at first, but that you are to be regarded as a refractory, 
defiant, obstinate, and disobedient official, who, proud of his genius 
and talents, far from having the good of the State before his eyes, led 
only by caprice, acts from passion, personal hate, and rancour. .... 
It reaily pains me that you have forced me to speak so plainly. As 
you, however, profess to be a truth-loving man, I have given you my 
opinion in good German, and must add that, unless you are willing to 
alter your disrespectful and indecent bearing, the State can no longer 
count on your services.” 
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Half an hour later Stein replied :— 

‘As your Majesty regards me as ‘a refractory, &c.’ [here he quotes 
the king’s words], I must beg your Majesty for my dismissal, which I 
await here, as I am obliged, under the circumstances, to give up my 
purpose of going to Memel.” 


The king replied on the 4th January, 1807 :— 


‘“‘ As Baron von Stein has, under date of yesterday, passed sentence 
on himself, I have nothing to add.” 


Stein was not the only man among the Liberators of Germany 
who suffered dismissal with intended disgrace at the hands of 
a king of Prussia, In 1772 Captain von Bliicher wrote to 
Friedrich the Great :— 


“Von Siigersfeld, who has no other merit than that of being the 
bastard of the Margrave von Schwedt, is promoted over me. I beg 
your Majesty for my discharge.” ' 


By way of reply, the old king put the plain-speaking captain 
under arrest. In this condition he remained some nine months, 
when, to a second and probably more respectful petition for his 
discharge, the king replied :— 

‘Captain von Bliicher is dismissed from the service, and can go to 
the devil.” 


Captain von Bliicher seems to have disregarded this authorisa- 
tion. He lived to be restored by the king’s successor, to be one 
of the few Prussian soldiers who came well out of the Jena 
campaign, to be the friend of Stein, and to administer the coup 
de grdce at Waterloo. Another odd coincidence afforded by 
these two men is in Scharnhorst’s remark, that he knew only 
two men who were free from all fear of men—Stein and’ Bliicher. 
The latter wrote, shortly before Jena, with a vigour which he 
may have learnt of Friedrich II.: “I wish Stein were our 
Foreign Minister, and that the present one (Von Haugwitz) were 
in hell.” 

The king of Prussia had now, at the worst extremity of 
fortune, deprived himself by neglect of the help of Hardenberg, 
by insult of the help of Stein—the only two men in whom his 
subjects or allies had any confidence. Hardenberg was, however, 
now recalled to power, while Stein returned to his home at 
Nassau. The campaign of Eylau and Friedland seo far restored 
Prussia’s honour that Napoleon became alarmed, and in the 
negotiations of Tilsit he expressed his: objection to a “ foreigner 
who had:been educated about the person of the Prince of Wales” 
being minister in Prussia. In vain Hardenberg protested that: 
he had served in Prussia seventeen years, and that his chief: 
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relation with the Prince of Wales was that his Royal Highness 
had deigned to seduce his wife. In vain the king protested that 
he had no one to put in Hardenberg’s place. “ Prenez done, 
M. Stein,” said Napoleon, “c'est wn homme desprit.” And as 
Stein had been appointed to his first ministry at the suggestion 
of Beyme, so he owed his second promotion to a foe. It is just 
to say that Hardenberg, on retiring, strongly recommended 
the appointment of Stein. On the 6th of July Hardenberg 
left the king: the offer of a real Premiership reached Stein 
in August; and, after a delay which was caused by illness . 
brought on by news of the Peace of Tilsit, he reached Memel 
at the end of September. Meanwhile Beyme managed State 
affairs; and Prussia had ceded half her territory by the Treaty 
of Tilsit. 

At Stein’s first interview with the king, the latter complained 
of being pressed by destiny ; and expressed a wish to retire into 
private life. It did not occur to him that his own weakness and 
obstinacy had had more to do with the fall of Prussia than 
destiny had. He soon gave Stein all the powers which the 
minister demanded ; and Stein found himself in an almost dic- 
tatorial position, aided by two commissions formed of the ablest 
officials—one devoting itself to the reorganisation of the army, 
the other (called the Immediate Commission) to general purposes 
of government. 

The Treaty of Tilsit had stipulated that the French should 
evacuate Prussia by the 1st November, 1807; a later article 
made this conditional on payment of an unnamed war indem- 
nity. It was then computed that this would amount to about 
19,000,000 franes, or 760,000/. The revenue of Prussia for 
1805 had been about 4,040,000/., but since that year her popu- 
lation had been reduced from 10,000,000 to about 5,000,000. 
In September, however, Napoleon wrote that he should occupy 
Prussian fortresses with 18,000 men, at the expense of Prussia, 
until the latter State should have paid him 150,000,000 of francs, 
or 6,000,000/. After some ineffectual negotiations, the king’s 
brother (Prince Wilhelm), a warm friend of Stein, went to Paris 
to try to get better terms from Napoleon ; but the attempt was 
made in vain. In the spring Stein went to negotiate with Daru, 
Napoleon’s lieutenant at Berlin; but all was im vain. In Sep- 
tember, 1808, however, Napoleon, by the Convention of Paris, 
fixed his demands at 140,000,000 francs, afterwards reduced to 
120,000,000 (4,800,000/.) on the intercession of the Czar. He 
was to retain the fortresses of Glogau, Stettin, and Ciistrin until 
the money was paid, and Prussia was to limit her army to 
42,000 men. But French troops, to the number of 150,000, 
occupied Prussia until they were wanted for the Peninsular War 
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in the autumn of 1808; and the other terms of the Convention 
were still unperformed by France when she dragged Prussia with 
ber into the war against Russia in 1812. 

Stein in October, 1807, entered upon a ministry which, though 
it lasted but thirteen months, during which the country was held 
by the foreigner, has proved perhaps the most fruitful period of 
Prussian history. It changed the mode of government ; it paved 
the way for all the improvements of our own day; and it created 
the spirit which drove out the foreign oppressor five years after 
its own extinction. Among his colleagues the most distinguished 
was Gerhard von Scharnhorst, a Hannoverian, who entered the 
Prussian service in 1801 at the age of forty-six. He distinguished 
himself as a soldier, but still more as a military scientist. Under 
him was Gneisenau, who was born in 1760. He had recently 
come into very high estimation by his brilliant defence of Colberg. 
This feat led to his appointment to the Military Reorganisation 
Commission, and to his friendship with Bliicher, to whom he 
acted as chief of the staff during the campaigns of 1813-15. 
More immediately under Stein worked Schén and Neibuhr. 
The former was a Prussian official of some standing and of good 
service, who is best known to the outside world as claiming the 
suggestion or first idea of all that Stein did. Niebuhr was a 
Dane, and was at Copenhagen during the bombardment by 
Nelson in 1801. He was director of the Copenhagen Bank, when: 
in 1806 he was invited to undertake that of Berlin. He accepted 
the offer, and became a member of the Immediate Commission. 
He took no leading part in political matters, but was, and 
remained for life, a warm friend of Stein. To his reputation as 
a historian we need make no reference. It is not a little 
curious to note that scarcely any of the leading men in ‘the 
Prussian service at this time’ were Prussians by birth. Stein 
was a Franconian ; Hardenberg and Scharnhorst, Hannoverians ; 
Niebuhr, a Dane; Bliicher, a Mecklenburger ; Gneisenau, a Saxon. 

Stein’s first great act was the Edict of Emancipation, 
which was signed in the very month of his entering upon his 
ministry. This important document entirely abolished personal 
serfdom in the kingdom ; created peasant proprietorships in East 
and West Prussia, cancelled: the barbarous distinctions which 
divided land into nobles’, citizens’, and peasants’ holdings, and 
forbade the sale of them from one class into another; and 
removed a similar caste limitation which had hitherto restricted 
nobles, citizens, and peasants respectively to certain occupations. 

But 1807 was hardly a year for internal reforms in Prussia. 
The great preoccupation of every statesman was necessarily the 
question of getting rid of the French, or at least of escaping 
further oppression from them. And accordingly we find that 
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Stein himself regards the insurrection of Spain in May, 180s, 
after the forced abdication at Bayonne, as the turning-point in 
his ministry and life-work. The example of resistance to the 
tyrant which was afforded by the Spaniards was a deep lesson 
to the thoughtful patriots of Germany. Not that the latter 
country was in a position to drive the French out at once. 
Napoleon had taken care to keep a tight hold on the country by 
means of his armies. But the fact of Spanish rebellion, and of 
Napoleon’s inability to suppress it, set men thinking on the 
causes which enabled a comparatively small, untrained, and un- 
disciplined population to do what vast military States had failed 
todo. The great point of difference between Spain and Ger- 
many was on the point of unity. As Professor Seeley well says, 
the Spanish State and Spain were the same thing ; but there was 
only a collection of States in Germany. The Spaniards were all 
of one religion, while the Germans formed two great sections in 
this respect. All that a Spaniard was proud of made him proud 
of Spain and helped the State; but the things which a German 
admired—the new literature, the Court of Weimar, the wars 
of Friedrich II.—tended in no way to strengthen any Stute ; 
and so while all enthusiasm in Spain could be turned against the 
foreign foe, German enthusiasm was waste power. 

Stein thought at first that Germany would after a time rise 
in rebellion, and herself oust the oppressor. With this view, 
there could be no better plan of helping the cause than that of 
developing public spirit. Stein knew well that Prussia could 
only recover herself by means of the people; and the problem 
before him was, first to make the people alive to the necessity 
of action, and then to make them capable of action. Of secret 
societies he had no opinion; not only was he not (as has been 
asserted) the founder of the Tugendbund, he was not even @ 
member of that association. It was by larger measures that he 
hoped to create an independent nation. 

Early in 1808 he abolished all monopolies that affected the 
food of the people. He commenced and started fairly a still 
more important movement, that of the thorough Reform of the 
Administration. Stein’s chief contributions to this great task 
were the bringing of the ministers into proper relations withthe 
sovereign, and with each other: the programme (never quite 
carried out) of the Council of State, consisting of the Princes of 
the Blood, the Ministers, and certain other persors chosen by the 
King; the abolition of the Kreigs-wnd Domdnenkammer, and 
the erection of new District Governments, and the separation of 
the Judicial power from the Administrative. 

The second great Reform of Stein’s miv‘stry was that of the 
Military System, and was mainly due to Scharnhorst. Before 
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Jena the army was raised by conscription, based on the theory 
that it is the duty of all todefend the country. The conscription, 
however, was only partial. Escape by money payment was 
tolerated, and whole trades and even districts were exempted. 
Friedrich II. had restricted the rank of officer to the noble class, 
although at the beginning of the eighteenth century half of the 
officers had been non-noble. The result of this change was that 
the officers became neglectful of professional knowledge, and 
deficient in culture generally. Indeed, it would seem that it 
was Scharnhorst who discovered the value of professional skill in 
an officer. Hischief improvements were the abolition of exemp- 
tions, the prohibition of all degrading punishments, and the 
devising a system by which a part of the army would leave the 
colours every year, so that the country would soon contain a con- 
siderable force of trained men. He sketched out a system of 
Landwehr or militia, but this was not carried out until 1813, and 
then not according to his plan, by which the reserve would have 
been a separate body, not consisting (as is now the case) of men 
who had passed through the regular army. Lastly, he impressed 
upon the nation the necessity of training the young in the use of 
arms, a lesson which Napoleon himself had taught. Military 
exercises were practised in all schools, and this gave Prussia the 
admirable young officers of 1813-14. These military reforms 
were not carried out all at once, but were spread over Scharn- 
horst’s ministry, which lasted until 1510. 

The remaining great change made by Stein was the Reform 
of the Municipalities. In no country had the municipalities at- 
tained so much power as under the German Empire, where the 
Hansa once contained eighty-five towns. Their constitutions were, 
however, antiquated, and the rights of citizenship were held by far 
too small a class. Stein now extended these rights to all who 
owned land or pursued certain occupations in the towns, and 
formed representative corporations somewhat on the English 
model. His municipal laws required thorough revision and 
alteration before they were a quarter of a century old ; but they 
were a mighty begiuning of independence and freedom, and their 
spirit has always prevailed. 

Tt may be said briefly of the whole tendency of Stein's legisla- 
tion that he saw that the hearty co-operation of the people was 
indispensable for the existence of the Prussian State, and that, 
with a view of making that co-operation thorough and perfect, 
it was necessary for the State to take the people into part- 
nership. 

-Meanwhile the rising at Madrid in May, 18 ‘8, had revived or 
strengthened the hopes of all far-sighted foes of the despotism 
which seemed likely to enslave all civilisation. Stein, as has 
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been already hinted, was one of the first to see the immense 
value of this movement. In a memorandum to the king, of 
the 11th August, he wrote :— 

“We must keep alive in the nation the feeling of discontent with 
oppression and with the dependence on a foreign insolent people, 
which grows daily more inconsiderate. We must keep it familiar 
with the thought of self-help, of the sacrifice of life and property, 
which without this will soon be a resource and a prey of the conquer- 
ing nation. We must spread certain ideas as to how to stir up and 
conduct, to extend and inspire an insurrection. The plan of operation 
would have to be settled with Austria; the support in money and 
weapons, and in case of failure, the safety of the Royal family, with 
England. For we must keep the possibility of failure clearly in view. 
and consider well that the Power which we attack is great, and the 
mind that leads it is mighty, and that the struggle is begun less with 
regard to the probability of success than to the certainty that without 
it destruction is inevitable, and that it is more in accordance with 
our duty to our contemporaries and to posterity, and more glorious 
for king and nation to die with arms in our hands than patiently to 
suffer ourselves to be enchained and imprisoned. We must make 
ourselves familiar with the thought of privation of every kind, and 
with that of death.” 


The king’s only hope was in Russia, though he had seen, in 


1807, how little reliance could be placed in the aid of that Power. 
Stein, on the other hand, was the most German of German 
patriots, “The war for the liberation of Germany,” he said, 
“must be waged by Germans.” Moreover, he had at this time 
no great idea of the strength of Russia, or of the Emperor's 
character. He writes :— 


‘“‘ That thinly-peopled country, devoid of industry, will make but 
a feeble resistance; and a country ruled by a weak, sensual prince, 
intimidated by the failure of a number of schemes, abandoned as 
lightly as they were undertaken, through the agency of « stupid, awk- 
ward, corrupt, and meddlesome bureaucracy, a country where the 
great mass of the nation are slaves—such a country will not long 
maintain the fight against civilised Europe.” 


Stein, then, relied upon Austria. Indeed, be was always well 
disposed to that Power; and a real supremacy of Germany in 
her hands would have been as satisfactory to him as the supre- 
macy of Prussia. His bugbear was the selfishness of the small 
princes, whom he wished to see swallowed up in a united State. 
And it was only because he saw in Prussia the elements of a 
great controlling Power that he entered her service. He was 
early acquainted with Austria’s preparations for the war against 
France of 1809 ; and he hoped everything from it. If, as 
appeared probable, France compelled Prussia to lend her an 
army-corps, “we must,” he said, “so arrange that it may join 
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the Austrians at the right moment, and oppose the general foe.” 
In this suggestion is a foreshadowing of Yorck’s noble treachery 
at Tauroggen, and of the somewhat less admirable conduct of the 
Bavarians and Saxons later in the same year, 1813. 

Stein was appointed to attend the great meeting at Erfurt, in 
September, 1808. Just as he was about to leave Konisberg on 
the 2Ist, the Paris Monitewr of September 8th arrived. It 
contained the following passage :— 


“Un assesseur Prussien, nommé Koppe, était désigné comme un 
agent d’intrigues. Le Maréchal Soult ayant été dans le cas de le faire 
arréter et conduire 4 Spandau, on a saisi ses papiers ot |’on a trouvé 


Yoriginal de la lettre qu’on va lire. 

“ Nous croyons devoir la publier comme un monument des causes 
de la prospérité et de la chfitte des empires. _Ellle révéle la maniére de 
pensée da ministére Prussien, et elle fait connaitre particuliérement 
M. de Stein, qui a pendant longtemps exercé le ministére, et qui est 
aujourd’hui presqu’ exclusivement chargé de la direction des affaires. 
On plaindra le roi de Prusse d'avoir des ministres aussi malhabiles 


que pervers.”’ 


Then follows in German, with a French translation appended, 
the text of a letter which Stein had with careless zeal addressed 
on the 15th August to the Prince von Sayn-Wittgenstein. In 
it occur these sentences :— 

“The indignation in Germany waxes daily, and it is well to foster it 
and to work on men. I wish that the communications in Hesse and 
Westphalia were kept up, and that people would prepare themselves 
for certain eventualities The affairs of Spain make a very 
lively impression. They prove what we ought to have seen long ago. 
It would be well to spread the news of them prudently.” 


This publication fell like a bomb into the Prussian camp, and 
Stein’s visit to Erfurt was at once given up. Immediately on 
its appearance the French Government forced on the Russian 
representatives at Paris the treaty to which allusion has already 
been made. Stein at once offered his resignation, and there 
were plenty of curs about the Court to bark at the great man’s 
heels—as is always the case. The king, however, retained him. 
Napoleon, for some reason which is not clear—probably, as 
Professor Seeley suggests, because he did not feel quite strong 
enough at the moment—did not at once demand his dismissal. 
The Russian Emperor thought that Napoleon would object to 
Stein as Chief Minister, but would tolerate him as Finance 
Minister, in the hope of getting the Prussian indemnity more 
easily ; but this is improbable. Indeed, a letter from Napoleon 
to Soult, of the 10th September, distinctly says: J’ai demandé 
que M. Stein fut chussé du Ministére, sans quoi le rot de Prusse 
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ne rentrera pas chez lui. In October it began to be certain 
that Stein must retire. The French officials in Prussia and the 
Prussian malcontents were incessantly agitating against him. 
Stein himself recommended the division of his own powers, and 
the appointment of Count Dohna-Schlobitten as Minister of the 
Interior, and of Schén as Finance Minister. It was impossible 
to call in Hardenberg openly, as Napoleon had insisted on his 
expulsion from the ministry only a year and a half before ; but 
the king consulted him by letter on their candidatures. Harden- 
berg proposed Altenstein in place of Schén ; and finally Dohna- 
Schlobitten and Altenstein were appointed. Beyme was made 
High Chancellor, or head of the Department of Justice. This 
man regretted Stein’s fall sincerely. It should be borne in mind, 
too, that Stein opposed Beyme only as Cabinet Secretary, and 
was probably now satistied to see him a responsible minister. 
Stein’s last days as minister were occnpied in the drawing up 
of a manly Political Testament in the form of a Farewell 
Address to the higher State officials. In this he urged a reform 
of the nobility, universal military service, the improvement of the 
clerical order, a sounder system of education, and other useful 
changes. But its most important passage is the following :— 


“The next step appears to be a universal National Representation. 
The right and power of our king has been sacred to me, and may it 
remain so to us. But that this unlimited power may work the good 
that is in it, it seemed to me necessary to give the supreme power a 
means whereby it may learn the wishes of the people, and give life to 
its own decisions. When all share in State matters is taken from the 
people, when even the management of its local affairs is taken from it, 
it soon gets to regard the Government either with indifference, or in 
some cases as its foe. Hence the resistance, or at least want of hearty 
will, in sacrifice for the existence of the State.” 


Stein quitted office on the 24th November. On the 5th of 
the following month he left Konigsberg for Berlin, on his way to 
his Nassau estate. The war in Spain, and the opposition 
threatened by Austria, had caused most of the French troops to 
be withdrawn, and those which were left to be posted in the 
fortresses. Berlin had been evacuated a few days before the 
arrival of Stein, who purposed remaining in the capital until the 
middle of January. He received much sympathy on his retire- 
ment. The Princess Wilhelm wished to go into retirement in 
consequence. Stein dissuaded her, and said :— 

“I have received from persons from whom I had no reason to expect 
it, the most touching proofs of faithfnl devotion and love to the good ~ 
cause, and to myself. Assuredly the efforts of the good and strong are 
not lost ; it is still true that— 
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“ «The firm patriot .. . 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Though still by faction, vice, and fortune crossed, 
Shall find the generous labour was not lost.’ ” 
Cato, by Appison. 

Stein’s residence in Berlin was cut short by the arrival of a 

new French minister early in January, 1809, who brought with 
him the following document, which, by the way, is not printed 
’ in the Napoleon correspondence :— 

“ Décret Impeériay. 

“1, Le nommé Stein cherchant 4 exciter des troubles en Allemagne 

est déclaré ennemi de la France et de la Confédération du Rhin. 
, “2. Les biens que le dit Stein posséderait, soit en France, soit dans 
les pays de la Confédération du Rhin, seront sequéstrés, Le dit Stein 
sera saisi de sa personne partout ot il pourra étre atteint par nos 
troupes ou celles de nos alliés. 

“En notre camp impérial de Madrid, le 16 Décembre, 1802. 

“ (Signé) Napo.kon.” 

Stein at once wrote to the king asking him to procure for him 
the Czar’s intercession with Napoleon, and also to authorise him 
to enter the Russian service. In the night of the 5th he fled, 
and arrived at Prague on the 16th. 

For nearly four years Stein drops out of European history. 
He had to look on in helpless misery while everything went 
contrary to his dearest wishes. His reforms were delayed or 
feebly carried out in Prussia) The king could not be spurred 
into joining Austria in the war. English help, that might have 
done much in North Germany, was wasted at Walcheren. 
Austria was beaten again into a disastrous peace. And, finally, 

-Napoleon apparently perpetuated his power by his marriage 
with the daughter of the Caesars. 

In June, 1810, Hardenberg was recalled to power in Prussia. 
In less than a year afterwards the annexation of the Duchy of 
Oldenberg by France, and the modification of the Continental 
System by Russia, had made a war between those Powers more 
than probable. Presently arose for Prussia the question whether 
she would side with Russia or with France. The former was a 
friend, but a friend who might be unfortunate: the latter was 
the terrible master who, in case of his success, would punish 
severely any delinquency. The Czar stated that his strategy 
would be that of Wellington in the Peninsula—to retreat, to draw 
out and exhaust the French by long marches up to impregnable 
positions. This would indeed expose Prussian territory, but a 
couple of strong fortified camps at Pillau and Colberg would at 
once protect the country, and occupy a considerable part of 
Napoleon’s forces. It would be, on the other hand, a great 
advantage to the French if the war began at the Russian frontier, 
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and not in Prussia. Having a choice of policies, Friedrich Wil- 
helm naturally preferred the course which was less wise and 
honourable. He offered France his aid in return for the cancelling 
of the oppressive treaty. This Napoleon refused ; but negotia- 
tions were renewed in October, 1811. Finally, in February, 
1812, he intimidated Prussia into an alliance, restoring to her 
Glogau, and allowing her a larger army, but stipulating for a 
contingent from that army, a free passage through her territory 
in case of war, and strict carrying out of the Continental System. 
Once more the king’s weak indecision had brought him to the 
wrong side, and his kingdom to humiliation. 

The outbreak of war between France and Russia brought 
Stein again to the front. But the real life-work of the great 
statesman may be said to have ended with his brief year of 
supreme office. In that time he had made or initiated so many 
most important organic reforms, that he may be justly styled the 
author or suggester of almost all that is sound in the Prussian 
system of our day; and he had awakened a passionate desire 
for union and liberation in his countrymen. The latter may 
appear to Englishmen or Frenchmen to be no great achieve- 
ment; but let it be borne:in mind that the Germans had never 
yet existed in the form of a really homogeneous nation, and that 
the great writers of the new literature, Goethe above all, were 
careless of liberty, or even of the throwing off of the foreign yoke. 
Even Schiller's patriotic plays, the “Jungfrau von Orleans” and 
“Wilhelm Tell,” for instance, show a spirit of respect for established 
legal order, for rights of kings or Imperial briefs, more marked 
than any claim which they make for freedom for the Man or 
independence for the Nation. Stein and Fichte may almost be 
said to be the inventors of patriotism in Germany. Many other 
great minds—as Scharnhorst, for instance—thought as they did, 
and used their influence as they did. But no others had the 
same opportunity for working directly on the popular mind. 
These then were Stein’s greatest achievements. In the years of 
actual struggle and triumph, he was only one of many excellent 
men who were carrying out ideas that were mainly his. He 
was, it is true, as the unofficial minister of a foreign sovereign, 
in a position of exceptional delicacy and difficulty; and when 
he had borne up his feeble or dreamy chief into victory and 
triumph, he received the usual guerdon of ingratitude and 
neglect. But good work done in modest silence, and injustice 
borne with dignity, are hardly qualities which fill the world with 
a man’s name. 

When the Russian Emperor found himself in actual danger 
of being invaded, he wrote to Stein as to one of the chiefs in 
the cause of national independence against Napoleon :— 
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“T invite you most pressingly to impart your thoughts to me, 
whether in writing by a sure hand, or orally by coming to me at Wilna. 
Count Lieven will give you a passport for the purpose. No doubt 
your presence in Bohemia might be of great use, since you are posted, 
so to speak, in the rear of the French armies. But it is as good as 
certain that Austria’s weakness will range her under the French 
standard, and this might endanger your safety, or at least that of your 
correspondence It is not necessary to assure you that you will 
be received in Russia with open arms.” 


Stein started for Wilna at once. He refused office in Russia, 
but became the trusted unofficial adviser and friend of the Czar, 
over whom he acquired immense influence. He of course heartily 
supported every measure of resistance. A powerful section in 
Russia, notably the minister Romanzow, was anxious to make 
peace after the first French victories. But Stein contributed 
greatly to the Czar’s determination to draw the French further 
into the interior, and to his firmness in writing, after the burning 
of Moscow, to the Crown Prince of Sweden that “he and his 
people were more than resolved to bury themselves under the 
ruins of the Empire rather than come to terms with the new 
Attila.” When the French retreat began, the Empress-mother, 
a princess of Wirtemberg, who had been of the peace party, 
declared that she would be ashamed of being a German if one 
man of the French army were allowed to recross the Rhine. 
Stein’s reply was severe, and it exhibits his patriotic feeling and 
old opinion of the smaller princes. Turning pale with indigna- 
tion, he said :— 

“Your Majesty is wrong to say this, and before these Russians, who 
owe so much to Germany. You should not say ‘you would he 
ashamed of the Germans,’ but should name your kinsmen the German 
princes. I lived on the Rhine from 1792 to 1796. The brave 
German people were not to blame. If they could have been trusted, 
or been properly used, no Frenchman would ever have come over the 
Elbe, far less over the Weichsel and Dnieper.” 
The Empress took the reproach in good part. “You are right, 
Baron,” she replied ; “I thank you for the lesson.” 

While in Russia, Stein, with the assistance of Arndt, formed a 
German Committee, which did its utmost to stimulate and con- 
centrate the spirit of resistance in Germany. A less successful 
plan was that of forming a German legion out of the prisoners 
taken from the forced German contingent in Napoleon’s armies. 
This failed chiefly from the fact (which has been paralleled very 
recently) that the prisoners mostly perished miserably in the 
hands of their Russian captors, Arndt, who had felt it desirable 
to take refuge in Russia when the French armies were advanc- 
ing through Germany, remained Stein’s life-long friend. 
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With the evacuation of Russian territory by the French, the 
peace party at St Petersburg revived their efforts to bring 
about a pacification. Stein, however, succeeded in persuading 
Alexander to assume the position of liberator of Europe. As a 
first step, a proclamation was published inviting the Germans to 
range themselves under the banner of Russia, whose first object 
would be the reconquest of the freedom of Germany. In 
November, 1812, Stein presented a memoir to the Czar, propos- 
ing that he should urge the King of Prussia to dismiss his 

resent ministers, and that he should dismiss his own minister, 
manzow. He also suggested that none of the dispossessed 
minor princes should be restored. He hoped for the landing of 
an English force in North Germany; but he was not able to 
make much of Lord Cathcart, our minister at St Petersburg. 
“He is a mixture,” he said, “of military pedantry and courtier- 
like reserve, and reminds one of old Field-Marshal Ksalkstein, who 
locked three doors before asking whether the king had gone from 
Berlin to Potsdam !” 

In the retreat from Russia, the Prussian contingent, which had 
remainea in Courland in Macdonald’s division, became of great 
importance. It consisted of eighteen thousand fresh men com- 
manded by Yorck. The Russians plied this commander with 
invitations to come over to them. He declined to act upon 
these, but referred to Berlin for instructions. Friedrich Wil- 
helm III., as might almost be guessed, fell back upon that 
familiar stratagem of the irresolute coward in moments of diffi- 
culty—he sent no reply. On the 26th of December, Alexander 
sent word to Yorck that he was resolved not to lay down his 
arms until he had restored Prussia to her position of 1805. 
Yorck no longer hesitated; he separated himself from the 
French, and, on the 30th, signed the Convention of Tauroggen, 
which made his army neutral, and allowed a passage to the 
Russians. This step was a bold and decisive incident in the 
war; practically it precipitated, what was stil] doubtful, the 
alliance of Prussia with Russia. It was the more striking as 
Yorck had hitherto belonged to the military aristocratic party, 
and was bitterly opposed to the patriotic views of Stein. In 
reporting his action, he wrote to the king that “he would 
await death on the scaffold as calmly as on the battle-field, 
on which he had grown grey.” Even now King Friedrich 
Wilhelm would not be saved. He ordered Yorck before a 
court-martial, directed the new commander to join Murat’s 
forces, and ‘sent Count Hatzfeld to Paris to offer Napoleon 
thirty thousand men. Stein, however, still persevered, and led 
Alexander with him. Having been appointed by the Czar to 
be his plenipotentiary-commissioner in Germany, he caused the 
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Estates of East Prussia to meet at Kénigsberg. This Assembly 
voted fifteen thousand reserve men, twenty thousand Landwehr, 
and finally authorised the calling out of the Landsturm ; the 
faithful Arndt published a pamphlet explaining to the people 
what the two new terms signified. This was the crowning 
triumph of Stein’s work, when he had induced the people to 
help themselves; and this was the origin of the Prussian 
Landwehr. 

The king became more and more wrong-headed as bis course 
was made clearer to him. The conduct of Yorck hurt his pride 
and notions of obedience ; while Stein’s calling together of the 
Estates seemed a dangerous and revolutionary step. At last, 
however, the force of circumstances drove him reluctant into 
the right path. In January he left Berlin for Breslau; in the 
next month he had learned to approve Yorck’s conduct, and 
appointed hith to chief command. He was still afraid of his 
people, and was unwilling to call out the Landwehr, or take 
any step tending to a popular Government. At the end of 
February, however, Stein arrived at Breslau, and in one inter- 
view seems to have convinced the king: He was immediately 
after stricken down by typhus, and lay three weeks in a mise- 
rable attic, neglected by all, except such tried friends as the 
Prince and Princess Wilhelm, Scharnhorst, and Bliicher. On 
the 15th March the Ozar arrived, and his first visit was made to 
Stein’s attic, where he kissed the statesman before all the cour- 
tiers, who, we may be sure, regarded Stein with very different 
eyes after this compliment. Two days later appeared the famous 
address, An mein Volk. With this Stein’s great plan of 
liberating his country may be said to have been achieved. 
The nation rose: the king accepted the help of the people, and 
the Landwehr was formed. The king had a motto placed on 
the Prussian uniform: Mit Gott fiir Konig wnd Vaterland 
—a phrase good enough, though it assumes a tone of selfish- 
ness when one learns that it was a substitute for Stein’s more 
manly Wehrlos, Ehrlos. The history of 1813-14 is merely a 
record of triumphs gained by following Stein’s counsels. He 
was at Vienna during the Congress unofficially, in attendance 
upon the Czar, who followed his opinions in all German matters. 
We need only note that Stein, in his zeal for German unity, 
desired the revival of the imperial crown. 

As soon as peace was finally restored, the Emperor Alexander 
naturally dropped Stein. When Russia was entering upon 
the death-struggle with Napoleon, it was, as Professor Seeley 
well observes, important to “tear Germany out of his hands, 
and to secure its resources for her own cause.” For that pur- 
pose Stein was useful ; and, so long as he was useful, Alexander 
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cherished him. But when the hard work was over, Stein was a 
dangerous stirrer-up of the people, and was thrown away like a 
squeezed orange, and Frau von Kriidener was a more congenial 
counsellor. In regarding this imperial dreamer with good 
impulses, the remark of Napoleon, after their first meeting at 
Tilsit, should be remembered: C'est un Grec dw bas empire. 
It was proposed at Vienna to endow Stein with the valuable 
estate of Johannisberg on the Rhine, near Bingen. But the 
proposal fell through, and Metternich received the splendid 
dotation. In Prussia, which he had served so well, we might 
have expected to see Stein in power again. But no. The king 
could never forget the assembling of the Estates at Konigsberg, 
nor the being forced himself into measures that were at once 
large and wise and successful ; Hardenberg, the Chancellor, did 
not care to have so great a rival near him; and the French 
party at Berlin, always powerful, encouraged these dislikes. In 
1816 Stein was nominated to the first class of the Order of the 
Black Eagle, and that was his chief and only reward from 
Prussia. 

Stein’s life during the miserable period of reaction in Germany 
was that of a country gentleman of culture who takes a strong 
interest in politics. He wrote on the questions of the day, 
‘always in a strong, healthy, liberal sense, although he was an 
aristocrat in feeling as well as by birth. His pamphlets had 
influence, but not influence of the immediate kind. He insti- 
tuted about 1819, after much thought and effort, a Society for 
the Culture of Early German History, which resulted in the 
world-famous publication, the Monumenta Germaniae his- 
torica, first edited by Pertz, the director of the society, and the 
biographer of Stein. In 1822, on the death of Hardenberg, it 
was hoped that Stein, then aged sixty-five, would be called to 
power; but King Friedrich Wilhelm chose Count Lottum, of 
whom not one in ten of our readers has ever heard. The old 
statesman occupied part of his declining years in writing an 
autobiography. In 1826. he was named Marshal of the Pro- 
vincial Estates of Westphalia, where he distinguished himself 
by a brusque severity that was occasionally almost brutal. He 
was, to quote Professor Seeley’s word, “startled” by the July 
revolution of 1830, of which Niebuhr has been said to have 
died. In 1831, on the 21st June, Stein was seized with a 
severe cold. Eight days later he summoned all his house-folk 
round his bed, and gave them a solemn farewell; and a few 
hours afterwards sank calmly into the eternal sleep. 

In this hurried survey of Stein’s career we have purposely 
given the chief part of our attention to the two great years of 
his life—the years 1807-8 and 1813-14—the years in which his 
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real work was done ; the rest of his life is worth study only as 
the life of every upright man is worth study. Professor Seeley, 
the newest authority upon Stein, has followed the plan only in 
part. His book (which we have in the main followed) is, as 
we have already said, too long, and it might well have been 

shortened by devoting fewer pages to the events of those years 
which are really unimportant in Stein’s life. The work strikes 
us as being singularly unscientific for the production of a Pro- 

fessor. It is stingy in dates, it is contemptuous of chronological 

order, without substituting any distinctly better system, and it 
does not boast the shadow of a claim to style. Not the least of 
crimes in a reviewer's eyes is the absence of an index. The 

Professor has, it is true, avoided this crime, but his index is 

almost purely an index nominum propriorum, and consequently 

not of very great use. Referring to the word “Germany,” we 

find column after column of numerical references to pages 

without further guide. Now this is absolutely useless. It is, 

however, fair to say that some of the leading names are fur- 

nished with explanatory references. Notwithstanding these 

minor defects, Professor Seeley’s book evinces a deep and 

reasonable appreciation of facts, and a judgment which is almost 

invariably just, although we think he hardly shows due severity 

to Friedrich Wilhelm III., and is too considerate towards - 
Alexander I.: the former monarch a George III. without the 

honest courage of the English king; and Alexander, an impul- 

sive dreamer of benevolent reform, who showed himself not less 

ungrateful, and even more selfish (politically) than George IV. 

himself. We have no doubt that this work willbe the chief 

book on Stein in England, and will be largely read in Germany 

for many a long year. 

Stein’s life is a worthy example to all. He was a man to 
whom duty was the most important consideration in life. 
Intellectually he was the man who, in the time of the deepest 
degradation of his country, aloné had a hope of recovery, accu- 
rately foresaw the manner in which it must be accomplished, 
and knew that real prosperity could come only by unity. He 
exposed the truth in a way which brought on him constant 
annoyance and persecution, the ingratitude of the king whom 
he tried to save, and finally the violence of that king’s enemies. 
He had—after having been dictator of an important State—to 
live for years in obscurity, and for awhile almost in want. And 
after seeing the greatest. successes follow the execution of his 
plans he had to retire into the life of a country gentleman. 
There was, however, no bitterness in him, sharp as his tongue 
occasionally was, By birth a petty sovereign, he was the most 
active of the foes of the selfish petty princes of his day ; and was 
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the most thorough and trustful friend of the people. In spite of 
this, he always remained an aristocrat at heart. Standing on so 
high an eminence, he was not a man to have confidential friends. 
He died scarcely more wealthy than he was born. These are 
great qualities, and are more than enough to recommend the 
life and memory of Stein to the admiration of a nation which, 
without thought of party or policy, honours and loves the names 
of William Pitt, and Arthur, first Duke of Wellington. 


ent 


Art. IV.—Pouisn Literature. 


1. Monumenta Polonie Historica. Edited by Bistowskxt. 
2 vols. Lemberg: 1864-1872. 

2. Biblioteka Pisarzy Polskich (Inbrary of Polish Authors). 
Now in course of publication. Leipzic. 

3. Wspomnieniao Adamie Mickiewicza, przez A. Niewiaruwicza 
(Recollections of ddam Mickiewicz. By A. Nrewtarowicz.) 
Lemberg: 1878. 


AN we hope, even for a short time, to arrest the attention 

of our readers by a sketch of the prominent features and 
chief authors of Polish literature? Much has been written 
(declamatory and otherwise) on the sufferings of the Poles, and 
there was good reason for the sympathy which their sad fate 
elicited throughout Europe. Little or nothing, however, of a 
substantial kind has been done for them. During the latter 
art of the last century, and at the time of the futile rebellions 
of 1830 and 1863, their frantic appeals for aid were met with 
mere expressions of pity, and they sank at last more hopelessly 
under the yoke of their conquerors. Nor must we forget that, 
with a great many persons in our own country and other 
parts of western Europe, till the outbreak of the Crimean war, 
the Emperor Nicholas was regarded with curious veneration as 
the great embodiment of the principles of law and order and 
Conservatism. It would occupy our pages too much, if we 
were to fill them with extracts from old Tory journals and 
magazines, in which the Northern autocrat is bespattered 
with the most fulsome eulogy. But all this was to be changed, 
and the same party has become very eloquent upon the wrongs 
of unfortunate Poland, if only as a means of stirring up a 
scandal and a shame against our new rivals, who bid fair to 
be our hereditary enemies, the Russians. We thank them 
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heartily for their philanthropy, but they must pardon Liberals 
of old standing, who never particularly admired any of these 
proceedings, if they are somewhat surprised at the sudden con- 
version. Mr. Gladstone has done a real service by calling 
attention to this transmutation in a recent number of the Nine- 
teenth Century. But our business is with literature and not 
with politics. 

The Polish language has always been a great stumbling- 
block to Englishmen ; its conglomerations of consonants, and 
(supposed) harshness, have become a by-word among us, and 
the cause of a great deal of misdirected waggishness.* The 
very names even of the leading authors who have written in 
Polish are unknown. Perhaps we must consider a native a 
prejudiced writer on such a subject, but if we wish for a 
vigorous defence of the language let us listen to the eloquent 
words of Casimir Brodzinski, himself a poet of no mean order. 
“ Let,” he says, “ the Pole smile with manly pride when the in- 
habitant of the banks of the Tiber or Seine calls his language 
rude; let him hear with keen satisfaction and the dignity of a 
judge the stranger who painfully struggles with the Polish pro- 
nunciation, like a Sybarite trying to lift an old Roman coat of 
armour, or when he struggles to articulate the language of 
men with the weak accent of children. While courage shall 
not perish in our nation, while our manners shall not have 
become degraded, let us not disavow this manly roughness 
of our language. It has also its harmony, its melody, but it 
is the murmur of an oak of 300 years, and not the plaintive 
and feeble cry of a reed, swayed by every wind.” When a 
tablet was affixed on the house at Rome in which Mickiewicz 
had lodged, what condescending explanations were vouchsafed 
by the newspapers! The fact that such a man had existed— 
a man whom Goethe had considered one of the greatest of 
modern poets—was, indeed, a discovery. But how many 
Englishmen had ever heard of him or of such writers as 
Niemcewicz, Slowacki, and Zaleski ? 

Does a person unacquainted with Polish wish to understand 
what Poland has accomplished in the way of literature, he must 
turn to the colourless versions of Sir John Bowring published 
nearly sixty years ago. ‘The saying, “finis Poloniw,” falsely 





* The following rules for the pronunciation of some of the Polish letters 
may be useful to the English reader— 
c ts. 
CZ ch. 
8Z sh. 
In nearly every instance the accent is on the penult. 
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ascribed by the French romancer to Kosciuszko, might with 
truth be written upon the records of European literature as far 
as the sympathy of western scholars has been elicited for the 
writers of this truly unfortunate country 

The voice of Poland is not yet, however, silent, and a language 
still spoken by nearly ten millions probably has a future. 
Perhaps, after all, the Pole has more to dread from the German 
than from his brother Slavonians. Polish is being faster 
eliminated from the Grand Duchy of Posen than from Galicia 
and Russian Poland. It is not recognised as an official lan- 
guage in the former country any more than in the territories 
appropriated by the ‘ Moskals,’ but the Germans alone have 
been guilty of the insolence and bad taste of changing the 
names of many Polish towns and villages, which had become 
historical, into such monstrosities as Bismarcksdorf, Weissen- 
burg, and Sedan. 

A recent writer in the Bohemian Journal has noticed the 
gradual receding of the Polish language from Lithuania, where 
we must remember that it was rather superinduced as the 
idiom of the upper classes aud culture, «nd was never on the 
lips of the people properly so-called. The Lithuanian language, 
which must always possess a great fascination for the student 
of Comparative Philology, has not risen above the dignity 
of the tongue of peasants. Before this country was attached 
to Poland, the White-Russian was the official language, and in 
this the laws of the land were promulgated. 

We cannot promise our readers the same feast of popular 
poetry among the Poles as they will find in other Slavonic 
countries. Legendary lays in the style of the Russian bylini 
are wholly wanting, but something of the sort undoubtedly 
existed in the earlier times. Just as Macaulay detected and 
restored to something like its original shape a lyric fragment 
in ‘a Latin chronicler, so a curious reader may find from the 
poetical colouring of the page many a lay imbedded in the 
prosaic writings of Gallus, Kadlubek, and Dlugosz. 

Wiszniewski, in his “History of Polish Literature,” has 
collected several of these allusions, and Gallus, the old Latin 
chronicler of the twelfth century, gives a long translation of a 
poem written on Boleslas the Brave,* which we will not inflict 
upon our readers, however interesting it might prove to the 
antiquarian. Some old Polish songs of the 16th century are 
printed in Wojcicki’s “ Library of Ancient Writers,” but the 





* We chose the form more current in England, instead of the original 
Boleslaw. Mr. Tennyson has a fine sonnet, ‘unfortunately suppressed, in 
which he has introduced the name, 
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most complete work is that of Oskar Kolberg, the publication 
of which was commenced at Warsaw, in 1857. This bids fair 
to be an exhaustive collection of Polish songs, proverbs, tradi- 
tions, &c., and is well worth the attention of all those who busy 
themselves with folk-lore, the last new science, invented by 
Mr. Thoms. Before dismissing this subject of popular litera- 
ture, allusion may be made to the “ Songs of the Polish People 
of Upper Silesia,” edited by Julius Roger, Breslau, 1863. 
There is also a collection of National Tales, Proverbs, &c., 
of Galicia, published by Baracz, and the “ Aberglauben aus 
Masuren,” by Téppen, will be found interesting. 

Nor must we forget the works of Oleska, and Zegota Paul 
on Galician popular poetry. 

For convenience, following the order of the native critics, 
we shall divide our notice of Polish authors into historical 
periods. 

1. From the introduction of Christianity to the times of 
Casimir the Great, a.p. 1333. 

During this period but little literature written in the Polish 
language has come down to us. The use of Latin seems to 
have begun very early among this people, probably introduced 
by the foreign ecclesiastics, with whom the country was flooded. 
The earliest specimens of the Polish language is the so-called 
Psalter of Queen Margaret, discovered in 1826, at the convent 
of St. Florian, near Linz, in Austria, which dates from the 
middle of the fourteenth century. It was edited by Dunin- 
Borkowski, at Vienna, in 1834, Connected with this period is 
the ancient Polish hymn or war-song (for it was a mixture of 
both), attributed to St. Adalbert of Prague, a great apostle 
among the Slavs. This is the Piesu Boga Rodzica, an address 
to the Virgin Mary, which is said to have been always sung by 
the Poles when advancing to batile. It will be found prefixed 
to the “ Historical Songs ” of Niemcewicz, and has been trans- 
lated after a fashion by Bowring (‘“ Specimens of the Polish 
Poets,” p. 12). Rakowiecki, however, is inclined to think that 
this production dates from a period not earlier than the four- 
teenth century. But the whole history of the celebrated song 
has been fully handled by Nehring in the “ Archiv fir Slavische 
Philologie ”’ (vol. i. p. 73). The oldest known text of it is in 
a manuscript of 1408, preserved in the Biblioteka Jagiellonska 
at Cracow. Janko von Melstin, the Castellan of Cracow, left 
a sum of money to the Church of All Saints, at Cracow, to 
provide for the singing of this song on certain occasions. In 
the deed of gift it 1s entitled, Salutaris illa et plena ceelestibus 
mysteriis cantilena, Boga Rodzicza Dziewicza. 

In a manuscript of 1456 we have another copy of the song, 
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with the addition of six verses. The first printed form of it 
appears in 1506 in Laski’s “ Collection of Polish Laws.” The 
Legend, which assigns its composition to St. Adalbert, was 
gradually springing up, “ Prima omniwm devotissima et tanquam 
vates regni Polonice cancio seu canticum Boga Rodsicza manibus 
et oraculo St. Adalberti scripta.”” This poem always enjoyed 
great popularity among the Poles. As a curious instance, we 
might quote the entry in the account-book of Sigismund L., 
preserved among the National Archives at Warsaw: Rustico 
qui cantabat Bogo Rodsicza coram domino principe, ad mandatum 
S. M. dedi 3 grossos. The old historian Dlugosz had long 
before called it patriwm carmen. The result of Professor 
Nehring’s investigations is that the song was probably 
modelled upon Bohemian hymns, and he cites some from which 
particular expressions have been taken. We have thought it 
allowable to discuss at some length the origin of this remark- 
able poem, which has exercised such a talismanic influence 
upon the Poles, and concerning which there is no account in 
the English language which can be relied upon. And here we 
may find a convenient place for mentioning the fragments of 
Polish manuscripts which careful antiquaries have succeeded in 
discovering, hidden as they were in public or private libraries, 
sometimes even fastened in the binding of a book, as has been 
found in the case of several precious Bohemian pages. Two 
fragments were published by Dr. Celichowski in 1875 ; the same 
scholar also printed at Posen the Latin-Polish vocabulary 
appended to the “Jus Magdeburgicum,” dating from the 
fourteenth century. This “Jus Magdeburgicum” was the 
code of laws by which the German artisans in the large towns 
were governed, for we must not forget that the trade of Poland 
was chiefly in the hands of foreigners.* The so-called Bible of 
Queen Sophia, or Bible of Szaroszpatak, has been edited by 
Malecki. Mention of this remarkable book was made in the 
description of a tour by Count Teleky; this attracted the 
attention of Dobrovsky, the eminent Slavist, who brought it to. 
the notice of Bandtkie, author of a “ History of Polish Litera- 
ture ;” scholars, however, did not occupy themselves with it 
till it was again mentioned in the second edition of Dobrovsky’s 
*‘ Slavin,” edited by Hanka. The Bible is imperfect, and oniy 





* This probably explains the language of Boorde: “' Theyr rayment and 
apparel is made after the High Doche fashion, with two wrynckles and a 
piyght: theyr spech is corrupt Doche.” See Boorde’s “ Instruction of’ 

owledge,” p. 169: Reprint of the Early English Text Society, edited b 


Mr. Furnivall, with notes full of his own quaint erudition about sixteen 
century matters. 
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contains the early books—e.g., the Pentateuch, Joshua, Ruth, 
Kings, &c. This Bible is said to have been written for 
Sophia, the fourth wife of Jagiello, about the year 1455, but the 
tradition is, perhaps, not very well founded. Besides the 
Psalter previously mentioned, the memoirs of a Janissary, and 
the chronicle of Chwalczewski, it forms the most valuable 
memorial of the Polish language, as it existed before the six- 
teenth century. A few others may be mentioned, the 
Prayer-book of Waczaw, edited by Alexander Prezdziecki ; 
Gloger has printed the fragment of a Sermon on i 
(Ulamek starozyt Nego kazania,o malzenstwie),a Letter of Samt 
Bernard has appeared by Kluczycki, notice of some Polish 
glosses, and verses in three Latin manuscripts by jski ; 
notice by Ketrynski of a manuscript of Polish Sermons, &c. 
Altogether, we can say that the number of Polish m i 
written before the sixteeth century, necessarily small, has been 
greatly augmented by discoveries within the last few years. 
We shall allow ourselves to digress occasionally by mention- 
ing those Polish authors who have made use of Latin, and to 
this period we must assign Martin Gallus, supposed by many 
to have been a Frenchman, in consequence of hisname. This, 
however, has been disputed by Lelewel, who considers that it 
was probably merely a translation of some such name as kura 
into Latin. He lived between 1110 and 1135, and has left a 
chronicle written in Latin in a style unusually crabbed.* It 
is, however, a curious production and invaluable, as containi 
the earliest forms of the many grotesque legends with whi 
Polish history is so thickly garnished. To this must be added 
the chronicles written by Matthew Cholewa and Vincent 
Kadlubek or Kadlubko (perhaps a corrupt version of the 
German Gottieb), two bishops of Cracow, and that of Bogufal, 
bishop of Posen ; all made use of Latin, just as was customary 
with our own mediaeval chroniclers. In England the influence 
of a healthy spirit of nationality succeeded in shaking off the 
pedantries of monkish compilers on the one hand, and the 
spurious French of the school of “ Stratford-atte-Bow” on the 
other; but the use of the classic tongues was firmly engrafted 
in the Polish people by the multitude of foreign ecclesiastics 
who inundated the country. No Robert Grossetéte, as in 
England, appealed against them, no statutes of provisors or 
premunire limited their numbers and authority. All compo- 
sitions written in a foreign language are at best sickly exotics ; 
and we may safely say that Gibbon carried out his original 
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intention of writing his work in French, he himself would have 
been as great a loser as the English language in being de- 
prived of so noble a monument. It is the schoolmaster alone 
who can burst into raptures over those pieces of ingenious 
dovetailing and dexterously-fitted mosaics, which are called 
Latin verse and Latin prose in this country. 

The unfortunate tendency of the Poles to copy other people, 
even at the period of their greatest prosperity, when, if ever, a 
national spirit asserts itself, is seen in the number of foreign 
words introduced into the language, terms of trade from the 
German, of fashion from the French, and of science from the 
Latin. One of the quaintest pages of the historian De Thou is 
that in which he describes the entry of the Polish Embassy into 
Paris to offer the crown to Henri de Valois. The inquisitive 
courtiers of the capital were as much astonished at the elegant 
French and Latin of the strangers as they were at the peculiar 
costumes, their closely-cropped heads, and the quivers of 
arrows at their backs. The Polish Jesuits, as we shall find 
afterwards, employed a very vicious style in their numerous 
sermons, orations, and works of devotion, and turning the 
language from its natural channels tried to force its construc- 
tions into analogies with the classical idioms. The encourage- 
ment of this hybridism: continued from the time of Sobieski 
till the extinction of the monarchy, the kings of the house of 
Saxony, ending with the brutally coarse Augustus III., being 
absolutely ignorant of the language themselves and in no 
way encouraging it. The cultivation of Polish was never 
more active than when the country had been dismembered ; 
the fugitives, who probably now found their native tongue to 
be their greatest bond of union, busied themselves in develop- 
ing it, and the works of Lelewel, Niemcewicz, Mickiewicz, and 
Zaleski were produced. 

2. Even the second period (from Casimir, called the Great, to 
Sigismund I.), a.p. 1833 to a.p. 1506, shows but little literature 
in the native language, although great historical events were 
taking place in Poland. The Government was consolidated ; 
the University of Cracow was founded in 1347, being the 
oldest of all those of Northern Europe. Although shorn of all 
its earlier glories it still exists, and may be the ark for the 

reservation of the native language. 

In 1386 Lithuania was joined to Poland by the marriage of 
its Prince Jagiello with the fair Hedwig, who consented to the 
union on political grounds, but did not give her “hand with 
her heart in it.” That had previously been transferred to a 
scion of the house of Austria. Terrible stories are told us of 
the savage hirsuteness and heathen habits of this said Jagiello, 
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who, however, founded a great line in his new Polish king- 
dom, succeeding upon the old dynasty of the Piasts, and with 


: the last of his race, Sigismund Augustus IT., the glory of Poland 


culminated. It was to decline thenceforward steadily under 
the pernicious influence of the! constant elections—scenes of 
fierce party strife and bloodshed,—the pacta conventa, and, most 
of all, the liberum veto. In the year 1488 the first printing 
press was set up in Cracow, which was long far more the 
capital of the kingdom than Warsaw, and contains the tombs 
of its greatest monarchs. The feelings of the stranger are, 
indeed, melancholy when he contemplates these memorials of 
bygone grandeur. There, among others, lie Sigismund I., who 
nearly lost a crown through his love for the ill-starred Barbara 
Radzivill; and John Casimir, who, wearied of the turmoils 
of state, abdicated, that he might end his days as a French 
monk; there are to be found interred the timid Michael 
Korybut, who is said to have wept when the crown had been 
forced upon him by his fellow-nobles ; and, under a monument 
of black marble, bedecked with kneeling and chained Turks, 
that glory of Eastern Europe and malleus Oitomanorum—John 
Sobieski. 

The press at which’ this first book was printed was that of 
John Haller, who was probably, as his name seems to imply, 
a German. The writings in Polish during this period, as pre- 
viously stated, are exceedingly meagre. A few hymns—the 
doctrines of Wickliffe and Protestantism were gaining ground 
among them as among their brother Czechs—and some sta- 
tutes are all that have come down. In a law of Casimir IV., 
in 1442, we have some curious old forms, showing how much 
nearer the Polish language at that time was to the Ecclesias- 
tical Slavonic. We have no room here for philological disqui- 
sitions, and will merely remark, en passant, that Polish alone 
of the modern Slavonic tongues has preserved the nasals, 
which existed in the earliest known form of this family of lan- 
guages. Writers in Latin abounded at this time; of these the 
most celebrated was Jan Dlugoz (Latinised into Longinus, 
and we must remember that every man turned his name into 
Latin then), bishop of Lemberg (Pol. Lwow), now capital of 
the Austrian province of Galicia. His history is very valuable 
for its matter, and is by no means wanting in beauties of style. 
Polish authors despaired of composing history in their native 
tongue, and at this time the same opinion appears to have 
been prevalent in England. 

3. With the third period (from Sigismund I. to the establish. 
ment of the schools of the Jesuits at Cracow, a.p. 1505 to a.p. 
1622), Polish literature in the more complete sense of the 
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expression begins. This may be styled the golden age of 
Polish history: the country seemed to have a great future be- 
fore it and to bid fair to become the dominant Power of Eastern 
Europe. Under the first Sigismund, Poland was the land of 
religious toleration, and many Sectarians found refuge in the 
country, including the Socini. This state of things was soon, 
however, to pass away under the great Jesuit reaction.* The 
whole Bible, translated by Leonard, was published at Cracow 
in 1561. The spread of education was now more and more 
manifest, but it was confined to the clergy and nobility, the 
peasantry everywhere remained in the grossest ignorance. 
Great progress was made in science, and Poland produced her 
one wniversal man of genius, Copernicus, a native of Thorn, 
of whom Germany has in vain attempted to rob her. The 
growth of the native language was still depressed by the in- 
fluence of Latin, which was extensively employed both in his- 
torical compositions and poetry. The reputation of Casimir 
Sarbiewski (or, in the Latinised form, Sarbievius) has been 
spread through almost the whole of Europe. His lines are 
frequently quoted by persons-who have little or no idea of the 
nationality of their author. But of all writers in Latin it is 
probable that Martin Kromer (1512-1589) has gained the 
greatest reputation. His book “De Origine et Rebus Gestis 
Polonorum, Libri xxx.” (the Latinity of which might be com- 
pared without disadvantage to that of Livy or Tacitus), gives 
a complete view of Polish history from the earliest times to the 
.end of the reign of Sigismund I. It is needless to say that in 
work written at such a time a thoroughly critical spirit cannot 
be expected, and accordingly all the untrustwortliy, but still 
very amusing, legends of early Polish history are related with 
the sarae minuteness and picturesqueness with which Livy de- 
scribes the death of Servius Tullius, or the warlike achieve- 
ments of Coriolanus. The tendency also, in imitating classical 
authors, to put speeches into the mouths of the chief actors is 
to be deprecated. To this must be added Kromer’s “ Descrip- 
tion of the Kingdom of Poland,” full of curious accounts of 
Polish manners, &c. 

In 1828 was printed at Warsaw, in the “ Collection of Polish 
Authors” (Zbior Pisarzow Polzskich), a manuscript supposed 
to have been written about 1500, entitled “Memoirs of a 
Polish Janissary” (Pamietuiki Janczara Polaka), to which allu- 
sion has been made previously. The story is interesting, and 





* See Ranke’s “ History of the Popes,” and the “ History of the Reforma- 
fion in Poland,” by Count Valerian Krasinski. 
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contains some important historical details, which have beer 
cited by Mickiewicz in his lectures, but it cannot be compared 
in point of curiosity with the “‘ Adventures of Baron Wratislaw 
of Mitrowic,” of which a translation has appeared from the 
original Bohemian into English. The earliest Polish poet is 
Re] of Naglowic: most of his works are of a religious cha- 
racter, and would probably be more interesting to the anti- 
quarian than the student of poetry. The influence of the 
Renaissance was fully felt even in remote Poland. Jan Kocha- 
nowski, called the Prince of Polish poets, was born in 1530. 
His culture was foreign, chiefly acquired in Italy and at the 
University of Padua. He gave his countrymen versions of 
Homer, Horace, and Cicero, and of the so-called Anacreontic 
odes, which enjoyed such a popularity for many centuries, and 
passed for genuine productions of the Teian Bard. His 
“ Treny,”’ or lamentations on the death of a favourite daughter, 
who died in childhood, are much praised by Mickiewicz in his 
Lectures on Slavonic Literature. Kochanowski still keeps his 
popularity among his countrymen, and many of his best lines 
have passed into proverbs. One of them is quoted in a letter 
which the uxorious Sobieski wrote to his wife, the fair French- 
woman who changed the destinies of Europe, giving her an 
account of the glorious battle in which the Turks were driven 
from Vienna.* To Kochanowski the Poles owe their first 
drama, “ The Return of the Grecian Ambassadors” (Odprawa 
poslow Greckich); and besides his Polish poems, he was 
author of some elegies and epistles in Latin, one of which is 
amusing as satirising the French and Henri de Valois. Most 
readers have heard how the cruel poltroon fled from Cracow, 
pursued by the nobles of his court with cries of ‘“ Serenissima 
Majestas, cur fugis?” and never slackened rein till he saw 
himself safe beyond the frontier. Kochanowski writes Gallo 
croc'tanti :— 


“ Et tamen hane poteras mecum requiescere noctem 
Nec dubiis vitam committere, Galle, tenebris, 
State viri: que causa fuge? non Trinacris hee est 

_ Ora, nec infames funesto vespere terrx 
Sarmatia est quam, Galle, fugis, fidissima tellus 
Hospitibus.” 


As this is the last time we shall have an opportunity of 
speaking about the Polish authors who wrote in Latin, we will 





* These letters, of which French and German translations exist, are 
exceedingly interesting, (See the version of Oechsle, published at Heil- 
bronn in 1827.) 
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not pass by unmentioned Peter Czopek, who composed a good 
Latin poem in laudem cerevisie, of which the following verse 
shall suffice as a specimen :— 
“ Per te tristis hilarescit 
Saltat claudus, parvus crescit, 
Per te pauper mox ditescit 
Subditus fit dominus.”* 


The Kochanowskis were a poetical family: Andrew, the 
brother of John, translated the Aineid of Virgil, and his 
nephew Peter, the epics of Tasso and Ariosto. Szymonowicz 
(whose name has been Latinized into Simonides, 1554-1624), 
and Zimorowicz (1629), were two celebrated writers of 
Bucolics. The former is very much praised by Mickiewicz in 
his lectures: he considers him the second best writer of 
pastoral poetry after Theocritus. According to this critic, he 
greatly surpassed Virgil, who had no dramatic talent, which 
Szymonowicz has, and is also a better painter of Nature. He 
is certainly free from the strange jumbles of the Latin poet, 
who is always mixing up the mountain scenery of Arcadia 
with the flat plains of Mantua. The most celebrated of his 
poems are “ The Pair of Lovers” and “The Reapers.” In the 
latter the refrain of the song is very elegant : 


“ Sloneczko, sliczne oko, dnia oko pieknego.” 
Sun, beautiful eye, eye of the fair day. 


The condition, however, of the Polish peasants was too mise- 
rable to admit of their being easily made subjects for bucolic 
poetry, and probably the artificial pastoral as a form of litera- 
ture is now completely dead throughout Europe. It departed 
with the eighteenth century, with the petite Trianon and the 
goats and milkmaids of poor Marie Antoinette. If we wish 
to enjoy a pastoral now, it must be of the realistic type, such 
as the “ Northern Farmer,” of Mr. Tennyson, or the Dorsetshire 
poems, of Mr. Barnes. The rural productions of the ingenious 
gentlemen of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries must 
now in most cases rest undisturbed upon the shelves. 

In the tenth century we find mention of plays being first 
acted in Poland; to celebrate the marriage of Jan Zamoyski 
and Katherine Radziwill, on the 12th January, 1578, the drama 
of Jan Kochanowski, previously alluded to, was represented, 
and in the year 1598, on the marriage of the bigoted Sigis- 





* We feel tempted to compare the capital song on Ale, “I cannot eat. 
but little meat,’ generally attributed to Bishop Still, the author of 
‘“‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” but shown by the indefatigable Dyce, in. his 
Notes to his edition of Skelton, to be much earlier. 
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mund III. with Anne of Austria, a comedy called the 
“Labyrinth” was played. We must follow our usual plan in 
these articles, and only mention typical writers. Any attempt 
to give a full list of Polish authors would swell these pages 
far beyond orthodox limits. Klonowicz, called the Sarmatian 
Ovid* (born 1551, died 1608), was greatly admired by his 
countrymen, and is still esteemed a classic. Rhetoric and 
pulpit-eloquence, as may easily be imagined, were greatly 
fostered by the Jesuits. Among the most successful cultiva- 
tors of these forms of literature was Peter Skarga, the Court 
preacher of Sigismund III., who earned the appellation of the 
_ Polish Chrysostom. Skarga has left a host of sermons and 
religious works behind him, among which may be mentioned 
“ Lives of the Saints,” “ Discourses for Sundays and Saints’ 
Days,” “ Discourses on the Seven Sacraments,” &c. For a 
glowing eulogy of him, see the Lectures of Mickiewicz. He 
expressly praises his sermons preached before the “ Diet,” in 
which he appears as a true patriot. On account of his freedom 
of speech, he is said to have been many times in danger of his 
life. 
The writing of history in Latin was still actively prosecuted : 
in addition to Kromer we have Wapowski, Guagnini (an 
Tialian, in the Polish form Gwagnin), and Piasecki, The 
history of Lithuania was written by a Jesuit, Koialowicz, and 
is a work which may still be consulted with pleasure and 
advantage, both from the elegance of the style and the many 
important facts preserved by the author. The ethnology of 
Koialowicz is no doubt frequently unsound, a fault which 
cannot be wondered at if we remember the time at which the 
book was written. The first historical work composed in 
Polishwas the “Kronika Polska” of Bielski, reprinted at Warsaw 
in 1829. This was a very considerable production for these 
days, and England, we must remember, could not at that time 
boast of a national historian, unless we wish to see one in 
Holinshed, Hall, or Grafton. 

4, As a fourth period, we will take that which elapsed from 
the rise of the power of the Jesuits till the final dismem- 
berment of Poland in 1795. The influence of classical literature 
during the earlier part of this division was at its height, 
slightly modified by Italian: during the latter part of the time 
French was all-powerful, as throughout Europe. <A turgid 
style prevailed in every species of composition, and reached 





These parallels are made very freely, but ‘‘ Qu’en dirait autre?” as 
Beranger said, when some one called him the French Horace. 
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its climax in the otherwise glorious days of John Sobieski. 
The education of the country was now entirely in the hands of 
the Jesuits. 

Foreign elements were very rife throughout the country 
during the whole of this period, In the earlier part there 
were frequent immigrations of Scotchmen, who have left their 
names in the country (as in Russia). Among others we have 
Knox, Herbert, Fox, and Gordon, just as in Russia we have 
Bruces, Bests, Carmichaels, and Hamiltons.* We get curious 
glimpses of the everyday life of the Poles in such works as 
Bernard Connor’s “ History of Poland,” published in 1698. 
This is a very curious book: the frontispiece represents 
the assembling of the Polish Diet, which appears in most cases 
to have been, as Carlyle somewhere terms it, a veritable 
Donnybrook Fair. But we have here no room for history, 
and must pass by the pacta conventa and liberwm veto. 
The anarchy of Poland was destined to become a by-word 
among nations. A few glimpses at the mode of life of the 
inhabitants of the country will be curious. The following 
picture of a Polish feast is extracted from ‘‘ An Account of 
Poland,” by Monsieur Hauteville (1698):— 


“Every person of quality has a hall in his house, which they call 
the banqueting hall, in which there is a place for a side-table, sur- 
rounded with balusters. This side-table, from which the cloth is 
never taken off till it be very dirty, is covered with abundance of 
plate, and over it is a place for the music, which is usually 
composed of violins and organs. Those who are invited to 
the feast bring their footmen with them, and as soon as they are 
seated at the table, every one of them cuts off one half of his bread, 
which he gives with a piate full of meat to his servant, who, after he 
has shared with his comrade, stands behind his master and eatsit. If 
_ the master calls twice for aglass of wine or other liquor, the servant 
brings as much more, and drinks in the same glass with his master 
without rinsing it. Though there is a great deal of meat brought to 
the table, there is nothing carried back to the kitchen, not even of 
the last course ; for the servants seize upon all the meat, and their 
ladies make each of them carry a napkin to bring away the dry 
sweet-meats or fruits that are brought to the table. After they 
have done feasting they usually go to dance.” 


As we finish these remarks upon Polish life and government, 
we are reminded that the illustrious author of the ‘“ Life of 





*A iy curious document was published a short time ago in the 
“Russian Antiquary ” (Rousskaia Starina), being the permission of the 
Emperor Alexis Mikhailovich to several Scotchmen to leave his service 
and return to their own country. The terrible Dalziel, immortalised by 


Scott, was among the number. 
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Frederick the Great,’ the champion of subordination, is very 
severe upon the unfortunate Poles in his immortal work ; but 
he has additional reasons for being so, seeing that the iniqui- 
tous plan for the division of Poland proceeded from his idol— 
the man of the iron-gauntlet and bad Frenchrhymes. Thein- 
dignation felt in England at these proceedings of Frederick is 
clearly shown in Lind’s “ Letters from Poland,” an interesting 
contemporary work, which we have found invaluable in ex- 
plaining the condition of affairs at the time.* Neither can we 
honestly recommend the Poles to follow the great historian’s 
advice, and Germanise themselves as soon as possible. We 
should have expected that the tenacity with which Scotchmen 
cling to their own nationality would make them a little more 
tolerant of the same feeling in others. 

A great deal of literature was produced during this period, 
but none of a high character. About the middle of last century 
the most prominent Polish poet was Bishop Krasicki, the friend 
of Frederick the Great, and a prominent member of the King’s 
Literary Club at Sans Souci. Krasicki attempted an epic, 
at a period of society probably the most unfavourable for 
epic composition ever known, for it was, we must remember, 
the age of the Henriade, and Voltaire was the great poet 
of Europe, forsooth! It must be confessed that the “ War 
of Chocim,” written to celebrate a Polish victory in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century, is at best but a dull 
affair ; dull, however, as it is, it is made even more pale and 
colourless in the tame version of some parts given by Sir John 
Bowring -in his “Specimens of Polish Poets.” The mock 
heroics of Krasicki are, to say the least, amusing: poems in 
the style of the “Rape of the Lock” are more likely to be 
genuine productions in the eighteenth century than an epic. 
The Muse which had sung of country life and great national 
struggles was silent, and in her place throughout Europe 
was the modish muse of the towns, the muse which pro- 
duced the Art of Cookery, the Art of Dancing, and the Art of 
Walking the Streets. Polish critics profess to find the writings 
of the sportive Bishop eminently national in tone, but into 
these niceties of criticism it is impossible for a foreigner to 
follow them. Besides his epic we have his mock-heroic poem, 
entitled “ Myszeis,” where he describes how rats ate up the 
Polish king Popiel, a legend found in all the early Polish 
chroniclers, and substantially the same as the story of Bishop 
Halto, which forms the subject of one of Southey’s most 





* “ Letters concerning the Present State of Poland.” London, 1773. 
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spirited ballads, His “Monachomachia” is in six cantos, 
and is by some considered his masterpiece. He is said to © 
have written it at the suggestion of Frederick the Great, 
who told him that he had assigned to him at Sans Souci 
the room which Voltaire had occupied, so that his poetical 
genius might be quickened! Here, perhaps, we may mention 
the solitary Polish poetess of eminence, Elizabeth Druzbacka 
(1695-1760), whose writings show a feeling for Nature, and 
considerable taste, at a time when verse-making of the most 
artificial type was prevalent throughout the country. ‘The por- 
trait prefixed to the Leipzig edition of her works is a very 
striking one, representing a handsome intellectual-looking 
woman, dressed in the garb of some religious order. 

The whole period of the Saxon kings (1698-1763), was one 
of degradation, but material prosperity was not altogether 
wanting, and this is remembered in the well-known Polish 
proverb :— 

“ Za krola Sasa, 

Jedz, pij, popuszezaj pasa, 

A Za krola Sobka 

Nie bylo w polu snopka,” 
In the time of the Saxon king, 
Eat, drink, loosen the girdle, 
But in the time of King Sobko (Sobieski) 
There was not a sheaf of wheat in the tields. 


The disturbed state of the country in the time of Sobieski 
can be easily explained by his frequent wars, and it must be 
acknowledged that the internal condition of Poland was one of 
complete anarchy. The excesses of a barbarous and selfish 
aristocracy had reached their height, and all good government 
was paralysed. In 1668, John Casimir, worn out with 
anxiety, had abdicated, and in his pathetic speech to the Diet, 
which is still preserved, had prophesied only too truly the 
evils which were to come upon the country. Sobieski, a 
patriot and fine courageous soldier, had neither peace in the 
meetings of the Diet, owing to the jealousy of the nobles, nor 
in the domestic circle, owing to the brawls of his “ charming ” 
Marie with her children. 

So low had Polish literature sunk towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, that even translations of the feeble and 
insipid Delille—a kind of French Hayley—were in vogue 
among them. During this period Wegierski enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation among his countrymen for his satirical 
writings. He appears to have been a kind of Polish 
Churchill, and, like his English parallel, to have died young. 
In times of great national disaster he deserves to be remem-~ 
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bered as a genuine patriot. The great laureate of the Court of 
Stanislaus Augustus was Trembecki (1722-1812),, whose 
sympathies were too much with the Russian invaders of his 
country. 

With these authors the old pseudo-classical period may be 
said to close. The influence of the French had reigned para- 
mount throughout Europe for more than a century: it was 
now destined to fall. Schiller could soon afterwards say to 
Goethe, when ke brought the Mahomet of Voltaire upon the 
German stage— 


“ Du, den die Kunst, die géttliche, schon lange 
Mit ihrer reinen Priesterbinde ziert, 
Du opferst auf zertriimmerten Altiren 
Der Aftermuse, die wir nicht mehr ehren ?” 


The Polish monarchy, after the threefold annexation by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, in 1795, was at an end. The 
weak and vacillating Stanislaus Poniatowski was then com- 
pelled to abdicate, and afterwards retired to St. Petersburg, 
where he spent the rest of his days in contempt. Many 


stories are told of the indignities put upon him by the capri- 
cious Paul; but some of these anecdotes have been shown to 
be incorrect, and that Paul, in the midst of his eccentricities, 
could be capable of a generous action, is shown in his conduct 
to Kosciuszko. A very interesting picture of the last days of 
Poland, and also of her last monarch, is given in ‘“‘ Coxe’s 
Travels.” 

5. The fifth period must include the time from the fall of the 
Polish monarchy to our own day. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished Polish writers have rendered this epoch of exile 
and proscription celebrated. Among these must be men- 
tioned Julian Ursin Niemcewicz, born in Lithuania in 1758, 
died at Paris in 1841. Niemcewicz was not merely a poet. 
As a prototype of Kérner and Petéfi he fought bravely in the 
wars of his country as the adjutant of Kosciuszko, and went 
into captivity with him after Maciejowice, the Polish Cheronea. 
His most celebrated production is the “Collection: of His- 
torical Songs” (Spiewy Historyczne), a series of lyrical com- 
positions, in which the chief heroes of Polish history are 
introduced. ‘The poet dwells with delight upon the golden 
age of Sigismund I., the reigns of Stephen Batory and 
Sobieski. With the last of these, as with the fall of Polish 
grandeur, the collection closes; one piece only being added 
by way of supplement, entitled, ‘The Funeral of Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski,” who was one of Napoleon’s marshals, 
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and, as everybody knows, was drowned in 1813 in the waters 
of the Elster, after the Battle of Leipzig. 

The reputation, however, of Niemcewicz, considerable at the 
commencement of his own period, was destined to be far sur- 
passed by that of Mickiewicz, confessedly one of the greatest 
of all Slavonic poets ; Pushkin alone disputes the palm with him. 

Adam Mickiewicz was born at Nowogrodek, near Wilno, in 
Lithuania, in 1798: bis father belonging to the schlachta, or 
lesser nobility, had an estate at this place. He was educated 
at the University of Wilno, and spent some time at St. Peters- 
burg, where he made the acquaintance of many of the leading 
Russian literati. He afterwards obtained leave to travel, but 
had made up his mind never to return to Russia, and spent the 
rest of his life in exile, and chiefly at Paris. Of all the writings 
of Mickiewicz, his lyrical pieces strike us as the most beautiful, 
and show the language in its strength and grace. His 
works are but little known except to his own countrymen, and 
there was both pathos and irony in the expression used by a 
Polish lady to a foreigner, “ Nous avons notre Mickiewicz a 
nous.” As yet, no translation into English has appeared, as 
far as we are aware, of any production of the poet. There is 
a somewhat tame version in French prose by a compatriot, 
Christian Ostrowski, and Mickiewicz is said to have winced at 
the travesty of himself, which had been accomplished by an 
honest admirer. ‘A very brief glance will show how inadequate 
the language is to express the fiery vigour of a genuine Polish 
lyric. His ballads are full of interest; their colouring is 
entirely national, treating of Lithuanian superstitions, as in 
Switezianka, or wild adventures among the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine, as in Czaty (the Ambuscade). 

The influence of the romantic school was now at its height 
throughout Europe; the torch had been kindled by Percy, in 
the “ Reliques,” and Scott, in the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.” The impression produced by these collections was 
first shown in Germany by the writings of Biirger, and after- 
wards by Goethe and Schiller; and the soil of Poland was full 
of legend and picturesque histories, which only awaited the 
coming poet to put them into shape. But it took a long time 
to make these subjects fashionable ; the battle of the Classicists 
and Romancists had to be fought out in Poland, as well as in 
other countries. The last to adopt the new creed was France. 
She had long dictated a poetic code to Europe, but the revolu- 
tion was finally accomplished by Victor Hugo. Shakspeare 
ceased to be the “sauvage ivre” of Voltaire. 

The sonnet was just introduced into Polish poetry by 
Mickiewicz, a fact alluded to with graceful words of compli- 
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ment by Pushkin, in one of his poems. The Crimean sonnets 
are exquisitely-finished compositions ; the three most beautiful, 
in our opinion, are “The Storm,” “ Bakche-Sarai,” and “ The 
Grave of the Countess Potocka.” The last two pieces are 
written on the Palace of the Khans of the Crimea, and the 
story of the Polish captive detained there, which forms the 
subject of Pushkin’s fine poem “ Bakchi Saraiski Fontan” (The 
Fountain of Bakchisarai). In “ Konrad Wallenrod,” a narra- 
tive poem detailing the battles of the Prussian knights with the 
heathen Lithuanians, Mickiewicz disguised under a thin veil a 
representation of the sauguinary passages of arms and burning 
hatred which had characterised the long feuds of the Russians 
and Poles. The objects of the poem, evident to some, escaped 
the Muscovite censors, and it was suffered to appear at St. 
Petersburg, where Mickiewicz was then residing.* Almost 
every style of metre is employed in it with equal facility ; the 
few songs interspersed are models of consummate grace and 
finish. We have tried our hand at some, and shall here find 
room for one, as our readers might like a specimen of a Polish 
lyric ; but our space will permit one only :— 


Wiu1u.t 


“ Our Wilia, the mother of wild forest torrents, 
Rolls sands of pure gold ‘neath her clear azure currents ; 
But purer in heart is our Litva’s fair daughter, 
And brighter in cheek as she drinks of the water. 


’*Mid the sweet vales of Kovno our Wilia is flowing 


Around her narcissi and tulips are growing, 
But payer than roses or tulips’ false splendour, 


At the Litvinka’s feet are the youths that attend her. 


These vales which the flowers with their soft beauty cover, 
How Wilia despises for Niemen her lover! 

The Litvinkat is dull, and she slights every maiden, 

For a youth that’s a stranger her heart is love-laden. 


Niemen with arms of wild power, as a giant 

On its cold wintry breast its young lover doth pillow, 
Then hurries her onward triumphant defiant 

And sinks with her lost in the sea’s madden’d billow. 


And thee, sweet Litvinka, the harsh fates shall sever 

From thy dear native vales, the wild haunts of thy gladness, 
prac in the gulf of oblivion’s dark river, 

Thou shalt perish alone! thou shalt fade in thy sadness. 





* The very motto was significant—“ Dovete adunque sapere come sono 
due generazioni da combattere . . . . bisogna essere volpe e leone . 
+ A river of Lithuania, which flows by Kovno and empties itself into the 
Niemen. 
+ The Lithuanian girl. 
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Madden’d stream—madden’d heart, ’tis in vain one deploreth, 
Wilia speeds and the maid with love's fierce spell is taken. 
Wilia is lost in the Niemen she adoreth, 
And the mididen laments in the forest forsaken ! ” 


A slight sketch of the plot of this remarkable poem, which 
is very little known in this country, may not be unwelcome to 
our readers. It opens with some spirited hexameters, narrating 
an expedition of the German knights to the banks of the 
Niemen. The time for the election of a new Grand Master 
has arrived, and the majority of the Order demand the nomina- 
tion of Konrad Wallenrod, a mysterious man, who, although 
possessing great talent as a commander, is liable to occasional 
fits of melancholy. Konrad is elected, but all are disappointed 
in him, he spends his time indolently, and most of his expedi- 
tions result in disasters. Meanwhile he is constantly having 
secret meetings with a lady, who is living among the Lithua- 
nians. After having ruined the cause of the Teutonic knights, 
and when he is on the point of being put to death, he takes 
poison and dies with the avowal that he is a Lithuanian who 
has disguised himself, and has sought this means of avenging 
his country. 

The story isunknown to many of the old writers (¢.9., Hartkhoch 
“ Alt und Neues Preussen,” 1684, who treats of Wallenrod, 
among the other knights, and gives his portrait), but some of 
them speak of him as a man to be abhorred ; one says, “ Er starb 
in Raserey ohne letzte Oehlung, ohne Priestersegen.” As a 
Lithuanian by birth, Mickiewicz naturally turned to the 
jegends of his own country, and in the beautiful poem of 
«‘Grazyna”’ we have another piece on the wars between the 
knights and their heathen adversaries. This heroine, without 
the knowledge of her husband, goes disguised in armour and 
rescues him when on the point of being slain by the German 
knights. She herself, however, is mortally wounded, and her 
body is brought to the Castle. Preparations are made for 
burning the remains, and at the same time, according to the 
terrible custom prevailing among the Lithuanians, the captive 
chief of the Teutonic knights is brought to be consumed to 
ashes, still alive on horseback, with all his arms, having been 
bound with three cords to a tree.* The Prince discovers that 
the mysterious stranger is his own wife, and leaps into the flames. 

‘‘ Rzekl, biezy na stos, up ada na Zwokach, 
Ginie w plomieniach ; 1 dymu oblokach.” 
He spoke, flew to the pyre, fell on the remains, 
And perished in the flames and cloud of smoke. 


* Mickiewicz, in his notes, quotes a curious p e from the Latin 
chronicler, Stryikowski, who speaks of a victory gained by the Lithuanians 
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The poem of “Grazyna” is said by Ostrowski to have 
inspired the brave Emilia Plater, who was the heroine of the 
Revolution of 1830, and after having fought in the ranks of 
the insurgents, found a grave in the forests of Lithuania. 

One of the longest and most celebrated pieces of Mickiewicz 
is his “Pan Tadensz,” by many considered to be his chef 
dceuvre, written in the year 1834. A curious picture is here 
given of Lithuania on the eve of Napoleon’s great expedition 
to Russia in 1812. The poem is full of local colouring, and is 
worth hundreds of the productions of the Polish poets, while 
under the influence of the so-called classical school and the 
~hetorical teaching of the Jesuits. To Mickiewicz it was a 
labour of love to describe the habits and scenes of his native 
country, Lithuania, which he was never to revisit. The life of 
the author was, en the whole, siugularly unhappy. For some 
time he occupied the chair of Slavonic Philosophy in the 
“ Collége de France,” but ultimately resigned, after having 
brought ridicule upon himself by his so-called Messianism. 
He seems to have dreamed that the regenerator of Europe 
would be found in the Emperor Napoleon III., and one of 
his last compositions is said to have been an ode in his 
honour. Some curious sketches of the latter part of the life 
of Mickiewicz will be found in Herzen’s “ Memoirs,” which 


appeared at intervalsin Russian in the Polar Star (Poliarnaia 
Zviesda) published in London. In 1855, he died suddenly at 
Constantinople, whither he had been sent to assist in raising a 
Polish legion, to take service against the Russians during the 


Crimean war. We have already spoken of the tablet which 
was lately erected in Rome to the memory of Mickiewicz, on 
which occasion a very eloquent tribute to his genius and 
patriotism was paid by Count Mamiani. 

Since the death of the great poet, the Romantic school of 
which he may be said to have been almost the founder, has 
been further developed by the so-called Ukraine poets, espe- 
cially Zaleski, Malezewski, Goszczynski, Padura, and Slowacki. 





and Samogitians over the knights in 1315, when Gerard Rudda the starosta 
of the province of Sambia was burnt alive on horseback clad in armour. 
Tlie custom of burning the dead prevailed among the Lithuanians till the 
introduction of Christianity. That it was a usage among the ancient Sla- 
vonians we know from Ivan Fozlan. We may remind our readers, while 
speaking of the Lithuanian wars, that Henry IV. of England, before he 
came to the throne, fought on the side of the Tuetonic knights. These 
battles were much talked of in England during the time, no doubt, and will 
explain the adventures of Chaucer's knight :— 


‘In Lettow had he reised, and in Ruse. 
He had travelled in Lithuania and Russia.” 
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The first is the writer of a poem of great elegance, “ The 
Spirit of the Steppe” (Duch od Stepu). The inspiration is 
altogether from the Ukraine, one of the most picturesque 
parts of Russia, which has been praised in such enthusiastic 
terms by Gogol :— 


“Me also has my mother, the Ukraine, 
Me her son 
Cradled in song on her bosom, 
The enchantress.”* 


The ‘‘ Marya” of Malczewski is very much admired by the 
Poles, and has gone through many editions. It is a narrative 
poem in the style of Byron, like the “ Fountain of Bakchi- 
sarai,” and the “ Prisoner of the Caucasus,” of Pushkin. The 
opening is spirited, but we must not expect our readers to 
form an idea of a building from a solitary brick :— 


“Hey! Kossak on thy steed so fleet, say whither art thou speeding, 
Wiltthou hunt the hare thou see’st that o’er the steppe is bounuing, 
Wilt thou in the play of thought sport awhile with freedom.” 


The conclusion is pathetic, and the harmony of the Polish 
verses—for these Slavonic languages are wonderfully onomato- 
pxic—is in strict accordance with the thought. 


“Tt is silent where the three graves show their sad and lonely hillocks, 
It is gloomy now and desert amid the stormy Ukraine.” 


A poem of the same kind is the “ Tower of Kaniow ” (Zamek 
Kaniowski), by Goszczynski. 

Padura has won fameas a poet, both in Polish and Ruthenish, 
or Red-Russian. His songs have earned a great reputation 
among his own countrymen. Of the Red-Russian we shall 
take occasion to say a few words towards the close of our 
article. Slowacki, who died at Paris in 1849, is one of the 
most admired of the modern Polish poets. A certain imitation 
of Byron may be perceived in his writings, but we must 
remember that the Englishman had much to do with the for- 
mation of the modern Romantic School throughout Europe, 
and although more recent poets have effaced his memory in 
England, his influence upon the Continent is still all-powerful. 
The fire and vigour shown in his best pieces, and his freedom 
from our sectarianism and other insularities, have made him 





* “T mnie matka—Ukraina, 
I mnie matka swego syna, 
Upowila w piesn u lona, 
Czarodziejka.” 


[Vol. CXI. No. CCXX.]—New Ssnuss, Vol. LV. No. Il. BB 
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the most known of English poets of this century out of his own 
country, and he will probably remain so in spite of the praise- 
worthy attempts of some enthusiasts to spread the influence of 
Wordsworth beyond the channel. Byron is now decidedly un- 
fashionable in England, amid the universal culture of medizval- 
ism, but he could not have been a mean poet who kindled 
such admiration in Goethe, and whose genius inspired such 
poets as Alfred de Musset, Pushkin, Lermontov, and Mickie- 
wicz. 

Many of the productions of Constantine Gaszynski are of 
considerable merit, especially his sonnets, which he has modelled 
upon those of Mickiewicz. On the whole the sonnet seems a 
much greater success in Polish than in Russian—Pushkin’s are 
few, and not very good. Another poet of coasiderable emi- 
nence is Lenartowicz, who, we believe, is still living, and resides 
at Florence. His poem on the “Nightingale” (Slowik) is a proof 
of the extraordinary power of the Polish language in onoma- 
topeia. It is a veritable philological curiosity. Hyacinth 
Przybylski was an indefatigable author and transJator—a kind 
of Polish Zhukovski. Among his productions are versions of 
Ovid’s “ Tristia,’’? the Lusiad of Camoens, Milton’s “‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and a translation into hexameters of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Ina previous article in this Review we alluded to 
the Russian translation of the “Iliad” by Gnedich. The 
Slavonic races have completely nationalized the hexameter, 
which has never been successful in our language, probably 
owing to its want of spondees. Sigismund Krasinki wrote 
the “ Undivine Comedy ” (Nieboska Komedja), and a very re- 
markable piece entitled ‘“ Resurrectoris.” ' We will conclude 
our notice of Polish poets by mentioning Wladyslaw (Ladislaus) 
Syrokomla, who wrote under the nom de plume of Kondratowicz, 
and died in 1862. His poem, “The Daaghter of the Piasts” 
(Cora Piastow) is very celebrated among his countrymen. 
Some of his pieces show a tender feeling towards the 
unfortunate peasants in these Slavonic countries, reminding 
us of the lyrics of the Russians Nikitin and Nekrasov. 

Polish prose has perhaps not been so successfully cultivated 
in modern times as poetry. It would, however, be unpardon- 
able to omit the name of Lelewel, who occupies a very high place 
asa historian. We have already glanced at the writers on 
Polish history in Latin; of these there are a goodly number, 
and they must be consulted by all those who wish to examine 
the origines of the country. Before the time of Lelewel the 
most popular history of Poland was that by Waga, which is 
at best a mere compilation. Lelewel was originally a professor 
at Wilno, and while there Mickiewicz addressed a beautiful 
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ode to him, but becoming involved in the political troubles of 
the year 1830, he was compelled to spend the rest of his 
days in exile, chiefly in Paris and Brussels. His “ History of 
Poland,” of which there is a good translation into French, is 
divided into the following parts, the titles of which are sig- 
nificant : Poland conquering, Poland divided, Poland flourish- 
ing, and Poland in its decadence. By these headings the tale 
of the unhappy country is but too accurately told. Valuable 
chapters are added on the laws and social development of the 
nation, and the growth of the literature. Besides this history 
of Poland, he published a work on the Lithuanians, “ A Glance 
at the Antiquity of the Lithuanian People:” Wilno, 1808. 
His other historical works on general subjects will probably 
not be so welcome to the reader who is acquainted with the 
extensive literatures of Western Europe. Lelewel for some 
time occupied the chair of Modern History at the University 
of Brussels, afterwards worthily filled by the learned Professor 
Altmeyer, a personal friend of the Polish writer.* Lelewel 
was compelled, however, to resign his post for political reasons, 
and passed many years of his life in great poverty. He died 
at Paris, about fifteen years ago. A very valuable work is the 
“Monumenta Poloniz Historica,” edited at Lemberg by 
Bielowski, of which two volumes have, appeared. Here we 
have reprints of most of the early chroniclers. Bielowski died 
ayearorso ago. The latest history of Poland is that by Répell 
and Caro. 

Learned works on the subjects of the Lithuanians have 
also appeared by Narbutt, “ Memorials of Lithuanian His- 
tory :” Wilno, 1840, and also by Kraszewski in his “ Litva,” 
where the mythology, traditions, and customs of the Lithuanians 
are treated of at considerable length. The book, however, is 
not altogether critical; but we must remember that at the 
time when it was written linguistic studies did not enjoy the 
same scientific method which they do now. Kraszewski has 
also earned a reputation as a poet. We have no space here for 
a disquisition upon the Lithuanian language, which is connected 
very closely with the old Slavonic. Its importance has been 
fully discussed by Schleicher, Kurschat, and Leskien. The 
Dainos or national songs, which have but little poetical merit, 
have been edited by Rhesa, and in a subsequent edition by 
Nesselmann. The last-named also published anew ‘‘ The 





* From this gentleman we heard interesting details of the last days of 
the historian Lelewel. He preserved many reliques of the Polish Rebellion 
of 1830; some of the revolutionary flagsand important official documents, 
We do not know what has become of these. . 

BB 
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Seasons” of Donaleitis (or Donalitius), composed in hexameters 
about the middle of last century. The great importance of 
the Lithuanian language to all students of Comparative 
Philology will not be denied, A list of all the words which 
have been handed down from the old Prussiau language has 
been published by Nesselmann in his work ‘“ Thesaurus 
Linguz Prussie,” but it has been objected to as uncritical. 
The only fragments of this language which have been preserved 
are contained in a translation of Luther’s Catechism, and a few 
vocabularies. The Lettish language (of which there is an 
excellent grammar by Bielenstein) exhibits both in its 
phonology and inflexions a later form than the Lithuanian. 
Its literature is exceeding meagre, consisting mostly of popular 
songs. We have previously alluded to the union of Poland 
and Lithuania by the marriage of the Princess Hedvig with 
Jagiello: the alliance of the countries was further strengthened 
by the union of Lublin, 1568. The Lithuanians never became 
completely Polonized: their country, however, gave some of 
the best citizens to the State, among others Kosciuszko, 
Mickiewicz, and Lelewel. At the present time the Russians 
have succeeded in almost entirely effacing the Polish language 
from Lithuania. It is now rarely heard either at Wilno or 
Kowno.* Works upon Polish law are not wanting. Rakowi- 
ecki edited the ‘old Russian Code (Rousskaia Pravda) with a 
critico-historical introduction ; but the most complete work on 
Slavonic jurisprudence is that by Professor Macieiowski. 
Among the early Slavs we find trial by ordeal and trial by 
wager of battle in full vigour. 

The philology of the Polish language has latterly been 
treated in a thoroughly scientific manner in the works of A. 
Malecki and Fr. Malinowski. The grammars written by these 
two learned Poles have thrown the earlier ones completely into 
the shadé. The old forms of the language and its dialectology 
have been fully investigated by Baudoin de Courtenay and 
Semenowitsch. The great lexicon by Linde is a work of 
extraordinary merit. Two editions have appeared in six 
volumes quarto. Not only does it give a complete history of 
each Polish word, but comparisons are also inserted with all 





* We get some curious stories about the Lithuanians in Herberstein’s 
quaint book, “De Rebus Muscoviticis.” Although partially converted to 
Christianity, they continued some of their heathen customs till a compara- 
tively late period, among others that of the worship of the lizard. Many 
amusing details will be found in the Lites ac Res geste inter Polonus 
Ordinemque Cruciferorum,” of which three volumes (4to) were published 
at Posen in 1855-56. 
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the leading Slavonic languages.. The author, Samuel Gottlieb 
Linde (1771-1847), was a native of Thorn, and of Swedish 
descent. We must not forget the long connexion which 
existed between Poland and Sweden, especially close during 
the reign of Sigismund III., who removed the capital from 
Cracow to Warsaw that he might be nearer to his Swedish 
dominions, 

The four centres of Polish literature, which, in spite of the 
attempts which have been made to denationalise the country, 
is fairly active, are Cracow, Posen, Lemberg, and Warsaw. Of 
these, Cracow appears the most fertile. A few years ago, a 
cheap edition of the leading Polish classics, admirably adapted 
for dissemination among the people, was published there under 
the title of “‘ Biblioteka Polska.” On the whole, Cracow 
shows a great deal of vitality, and is an interesting city. 
Created a Free State in 1815, it was by some unaccountable 
neglect of the other European Powers suffered to be an- 
nexed by Austria in 1846. Some good Polish works have 
been issued at Posen, but it is becoming terribly Germanised, 
and no part of the original kmgdom of Poland has undergone 
so much change as this. At Lemberg, the capital of Austrian 
Galicia, there is an active Polish press. Here appeared the 
“Monumenta Poloniz Historica” of Bielowski, previously 
alluded to; but the Polish language has to struggle with the 
Red-Russian or Ruthenian, a language or dialect which for all 
practical purposes is the same as the Southern or Little 
Russian. Indeed, Koulish, in his “ Essays on Southern Russia,” 
identifies them. There is a nascent literature in this language 
which was begun by Kotliarevski, in his travestie of the 
“ Mneid,” published in 1798, and has beenstill further developed 
in the writings of Taras Shevchenko, the peasant poet, so cele- 
brated in Southern Russia, and the novelist, Madame Eugénie 
Markevich, who writes under the pseudonym of Marko Vov- 
chok. The well-known author, Sacher Masoch, is also a native 
of Galicia. We may perhaps turn to the subject of this South- 
Russian literature in a subsequent article. 

Affairs have been somewhat melancholy at Warsaw since 
the last insurrection: the University has become entirely 
Russianised, and its proceedings are published in Russian, but 
Polish works of great merit still occasionally issue from the 
press, among others the Biblioteka Warszawska. 

The Polish language is still spoken by 9,500,000 persons, 
the distribution being as follows :— 
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In Russia . . . «. « 4,640,000. 

In Austria . . . . « 2,444,200. 

Te POOR ce) cas . 2,405,800. 
oa cere See 4 10,000.* 


While Poland was an independent kingdom, we shall see 
that the Polish nationality had to struggle with many foreign 
elements, a fact which perhaps helps to explain its easy disin- 
tegration. Thus, the language of the greater part of Lithuania 
was not Polish, and there seems to have been always 
much jealousy between the two divisions of the country; 
the Cossacks and Ruthenians spoke a language of their own, 
and German, as previously mentioned, was prevalent in the 
large towns. 

The Cossacks were at an earlier period divided into two 
great branches, those of the Don, and those of the Dnieper. 
The former were incorporated with Russia as early as the 
days of Ivan the Terrible ; the latter, long nominally subject to 
the Poles, broke out into rebellion under Bogdan Khmelnitzki 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, who, finding that 
he could not make head against the Polish generals, went over 
with all his followers to Alexis Mikhailovich, the father of Peter 
the Great. The Western Cossacks established themselves on 
some islands of the Dnieper, and formed a kind of Military 
Republic called a Sech. Their numbers were recruited from 
renegade Poles, Little Russians and Tatars, and their subjec- 
tion to Poland was little more than nominal. The Poles 
invariably treated them with contempt, and severely punished 
their rebellions. 

A curious illustration of the estimation in which they were 
held is furnished by Legnich, “Jus Publicum Regni Poloni;” 
after telling us that the soldiers had wished to have a vote in the 
elections of the kings, but had been repulsed, he adds further, 
“ Cosaci qui in iisdem a. 1632 comitiis, idem quod militis expe- 
tebant non sine indignatione audiebantur, quod ex infima plebe 
colluvies nobilibus cequari vellet. Hoc illis dato responso, quod 
neque ad electionem, neque ad ulla publica consilia pertine- 
rent, sed esse Senatorum et nobilitatis de Republicé agere. 
The Cossacks were treated with great severity by Peter the 
Great, especially after their Hetman Mazepa had joined 
Charles XII. in his invasion of Russia. The Hetmanship was 
abolished by Catherine IT. 





* We take our figures from the latest authorities as given in the 
Revue Slave. Warsaw, 1878. Vol. i. p. 78. 
t Vol. i. p. 98. 
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But to return to Poland: all things in it were, as the ancients 
said, “ preecipitia ad exitium :” the country had no natural fron- 
tiers, and was surrounded on all sides by powerful enemies, 
the two most deadly of whom were the Russians, who were 
anxious to extend themselves towards the West, and the Prus- 
sians, who were covetous uf the northern coast-line, and espe- 
cially of the port of Danzig. A true middle-class did not 
exist, the burgher element being chiefly recruited from 
foreigners ; there was nothing but a selfish and turbulent 
aristocracy of ecclesiastics and palatines, possessed of despotic 
power in their own territories, and at an infinite distance 
below them a miserable body of serfs, who had no right of 
appeal against the tyranny of their masters. 

Hauteville’s account of 1698 was substantially true till the 
dissolution of the kingdom.* “To settle a peasant upon a 
piece of land or in a village, the lord causes a cottage of wood 
to be built for him, and gives him two little horses, one cow, 
some hens, geese, and rye, to subsist upon for a year. In the 
meantime he appoints a certain piece of ground in the village, 
which the peasant is obliged-to till for his landlord, and upon 
which he is to maintain himself for the future ; for all the goods 
of the village belong to the lord. The settling of a peasant 
costs a gentleman nothing but the price which he pays for him ; 
because the other peasants of the village build the house, and 
furnish the cattle, poultry, and all that he gives to his new 
subject, who, with his wife and children, is obliged to work 
four days in the week for his master, and to spend the other 
two days in tilling the ground which is given him for his sub- 
sistence.” They were constantly exposed to the personal vio- 
lence of their masters, and had, as we are assured in the 
accounts of those who visited the country during the time of 
its independence, a hopeless and down-trodden look. Mean- 
while, in the palaces of their masters, the wildest luxury 
reigned, and half-Asiatic barbarism was but thinly veneered 
by the French politeness which the fashionable Pole acquired 
in his travels. 

This account of the miserable state of the Polish peasantry 
is fully corroborated by the interesting travels of Archdeacon 
Coxe. During the eighteenth century the Polish serfs had 
sunk to the lowest depths of debasement. They knew nothing 
of the State or their Governors, and it was a matter of indif- 
ference to them whether their masters obeyed the head of a 
Polish Republic, a Russian Empress, or a German King.t 





© 2. 171, 
+ Von Sybel’s “ French Revolution” (English Translation), vol. ii, p. 407. 
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How great was the political corruption of the aristocracy we 
can see by such works as ‘‘ The Fall of Poland,” by Soloviov, 
the Russian historian. The attempt made by a few patriots 
to stem the tide was useless, and in 1795, as all the world 
knows, Poland had ceased to exist as an independent country. 


Art. V.—Oovr Sourn Arrican CoLonizs. 


1. Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879. 


2. My Command in South Africa, 1874-1878. By GENERAL 
Sir ARTHUR THURLOW CUNYNGHAME, G.C.B. 


3. Handbooks of South Africa and the Transvaal. S. W. 
Silver & Co. 


T= terrible disaster in Zululand which has lately befallen 
our usually victorious troops, has roused the whole nation to 
desire to know more of a people and a country perhaps hitherto 
too slightly regarded. We are so apt to consider a war with bar- 
barous tribes on the frontiers of our remote colonies as a matter 
of small moment, and to look upon victory as certain, that the 
news of the massacre of eight hundred of our gallant troops 
(including forty-nine officers and the men belonging to the Natal 
forces) by a horde of naked savages, took every one by surprise, 
and created more alarm than the slaughter of thousands would 
have caused in open battle against a civilised foe. Asa consequence 
we may fairly assume that thousands have turned to the map of 
Africa, with a desire to understand the position of the various 
British colonies and the independent and semi-independent 
native states intermingled with them, which have hitherto been 
to them names only, and have read, with an interest altogether 
new, the history of the savage despot who is causing us so much 
uneasiness and annoyance, although mainly indebted to us for 
the power he has so grievously misused. Yet multitudes will 
still talk vaguely of “The War at the Cape,” and look upon 
Zulus, Hottentots, Kaffirs, Bushmen, Fingoes, and other names 
so frequently mentioned, as denoting merely different tribes of 
those black sons of Ham, to whom Africa has been given as an 
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inheritance, regarding probably our occupation of territory therein 
as an unjustifiable aggression, deserving of the chastisement we 
have received. 

This would seem, therefore, a fitting time to draw the at- 
tention of the public more closely to these valuable posses- 
sions of the British Crown, to point out their political and 
commercial importance, to show as succinctly as possible the 
various steps by which we have become possessed of the different 
territories now forming the South African Colonies ; to give a 
sketch of the different races and tribes forming the aboriginal 
population and our mode of dealing with them, and to cast a 
glance at the future, which without prophetic knowledge may 
be predicted as in store for lands so richly endowed by Nature. 

By universal consent, Great Britain is looked upon as likely 
to become the dominant Power over the whole of the vast 
African Continent ; to her has been assigned the task of opening 
up to commerce and civilisation that which has been not inaptly 
named “The Dark Continent.” It is probable that the promi- 
nence assumed by this country in the matter of the abolition of 
the slave trade, which has always had its head-quarters in Africa, 
gave the first impetus to that movement which has increased so 
rapidly of late, having for its object the civilisation of the black 
races, and ihe reclamation of vast tracts long believed to be 
hopelessly barren. For this purpose, British gold and British 
daring have been unsparingly taxed ; we have waged successful 
wars in Abyssinia on the East, and Ashantee on the West, coast. 
Livingstone, Cameron, and Stanley have risked their lives in 
exploring countries as little known as the polar regions, and it 
has been gravely proposed to flood the great Sahara so as to 
make of it a great inland salt lake, as it probably has been ere 
now in the world’s history, and thus to carry fertilization and 
commerce into the most sterile tractof the whole continent ; 
whilst railways and steamboats are projected to and upon Lake 
Nyassa to convey the produce of the interior to. the coast. Already 
the scene of Livingstone’s labours bids fair to become a flourish- 
ing colony, whilst rumours of the cession of Delagoa Bay by the 
Portuguese have also been rife. A glance on the map will show, 
that our possessions on the east, west, and south of the con- 
tinent are increasing rapidly, and if to these we add our recently 
acquired interest in the Suez Canal, the vast region of the 
Transvaal, the unhealthy but important station of Cape Coast 
Castle, and the coast-line from the Orange River to Walwich 
Bay, we shall see that our interests in Africa are already 
enormous, whilst the value of the various stations on the coast to 
us as a naval Power can hardly be over-estimated. 
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It might indeed seem as though the value of the Cape, once 
the only route to India, had decreased since the opening of the 
overland route, and later of the Suez Canal, has shortened so 
greatly the distance between the British islands and the Indian 
Empire, but it has been ably pointed out that should there arise 
at any time a European war, whereby the passage of the 
Mediterranean should become difficult or dangerous to merchant- 
men, the Cape would again become the only route available ; 
and in the still further possible though improbable event of our 
loss of Gibraltar by conquest or by cession, through the suicidal 
policy of some future economic, unpatriotic Government, and the 
consequent closing to us of the gates of the Mediterranean, it 
would become our chief rallying point and naval station, whence 
our fleets might sally forth to sweep the foe from the two oceans, 
and regain the proud position for a moment lost. That it should, 
therefore, ever be allowed to pass into adverse hands is impos- 
sible, unless we are content to yield at once our aucient fame 
and our very existence as a naval and commercial Power. 

When we come to the question of the commercial value of 
any of our colonies, whether they are worth keeping as regards 
their monetary value to the mother-country, it may safely be 
assumed that anew colony can seldom make both ends meet, but 
in proportion as it becomes settled it begins to pay as a specula- 
tion. The expenses of government and of defence may be for a 
time a drain upon the Imperial exchequer, but unless, as in the 
present case, wars should arise with powerful neighbours, the 
balance between profit and loss is soon struck, and the colony 
not only becomes self-supporting, but opens up a new field for 
the commerce of the old country, supplying it in return with 
articles of necessity or luxury. The growth of most of our 
colonies is truly surprising, and that of Cape Colony is no 
exception to the rule. Lieutenant-General Bisset, C.B, in a 
Paper upon South Africa, read before the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute in 1876, says :— 


“When I tell you that the revenue of the Cape in 1836 was only 
180,000/., that in 1873 it had risen to 1,280,000/., and will this year 
exceed 2,000,000/., Iam sure I need not add how prosperous that 
colony is at the present moment. ‘The exports were, in 1856, 
1,300,0002.; in 1873, 4,000,000/.; in 1874, 4,500,000/.; and will 
this year exceed 5,000,000/.” 


The imports for 1874 are given in “Silver's Handbook to 
South Africa” as 5,558,215/., being an increase of 428,150/. 
in the course of one year, the exports having likewise increased 
877,5281. in the same period. The exports include aloes, argol, 
copper ore, corn, cotton, ostrich feathers, cured fish, dried, fruit, 
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angora hair, ox hides, horns, horses, ivory, diamonds, skins, 
brandy, wine ; and last, but most important, wool, the value of 
which, exported in the year above named, 1874, was 2,878,571/. 
The imports of course take in almost all manufactured goods 
such as are unattainable in a new country. Agricultural imple- 
ments, ale and beer, wearing apparel, coffee, corn, cotton goods, 
gunpowder, guns, hardware, haberdashery, iron, leather manu- 
factures, linen goods, rice, saddlery and harness, silk manu- 
factures, spirits, sugar, tea, tobacco, wine, wood, woollen stuffs, 
&c. And this trade is carried on by vessels numbered at 568 
entered outwards, and 535 entered inwards in 1874, with a 
tonuage respectively of 326,909 for the first, and 308,927 for 
the last named, the coasting trade representing 890 vessels 
with a tonnage of 364,946 for exports and 891 vessels with a 
tonnage of 177,563 for imports in the same year,* the revenue 
during the same period being 1,538,551/., and the expenditure 
1,357,454/.t The latest returns show an increase in the value 
of exports for the Michaelmas quarter of last year from 927,131/. 
in 1877 to 992,562/., and this notwithstanding the severe drought 
which entirely prevented the export of corn, meal, wine, and 
fruits; the imports for the same quarter stand at 1,707,810/., as 
against 1,535,488. for the same period of 1877,} and a still 
further increase of 304,151/. in imports, and 54,631/. in export 
for the quarter ending Dec. sist, 1878.§ 

If we take the younger colony of Natal, for the defence 
of which we are now called upon to expend so much in blood 
and treasure, and which doubtless many of the economic school 
will declare to be not worth the outlay, we find the same con- 
stant increase in the value of exports and imports, the former 
having risen from 203,000/. in 1866 to 835,643/. in 1875, and 
the latter from 263,000/. to 1,268,838/. in the same period ; 
but Natal includes among its exports the products of a 
tropical clime, such as sugar, coffee, cotton, arrowroot, as well as 
gold, ivory and diamonds; but in both colonies the export 
which has most largely increased in value is that of ostrich 
feathers, which in Natal, from 2510/. in 1862, had risen in ten 
years to 97451, in 1872, and has since then largely increased, || 
re ostrich farming has now become a staple industry of South 
Africa. 





* See Silver’s “‘ Handbook to South Africa,” p. 298-300. 

+t “Colonies and India,’’ December 21st, 1878. 

¢ “South Africa and her Colonies. Proceedings of Royal Colonial In- 
stitute, 1876.” 

i Port Elizabeth ipa, ng Jan. 31st, 1879. 

| For the quarter ending Dec. 31st last, this export amounted to 142,1612. 
in the Cape Colony. . ' 
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“Taking the year 1874” [says General Bisset in the Paper already 
quoted], ‘“‘which was not considered a favourable one, the English 
farmers in Natal raised 100,000 muids of maize, over 10,000 tons of 
sugar, 1,200,000 Ibs. of coffee, and 70,000 lbs. tobacco; whilst the 
natives produced 366,557 muids of maize, 140,000 of millet, 41,000 
of sweet potatoes, 1800 cwt. of coffee, and 527 tons of sugar; the 
natives cultivating in all 141,000 acres of land. ‘The average yield 
of sugar, taking the whole country, is 1} tons per acre. The ‘stock’ in 
the colony in 1874 was somewhat as follows :—In possession of Euro- 
peans—14,000 horses, 126,000 cattle, 250,000 sheep, 32,000 angora 
goats, 25,000 common goats; while the natives possessed 10,000 horses, 
376,000 cattle [about one to each soul], 50,000 sheep, 173,000 goats, 
and 3000 pigs. The shipping entered for Natal during that vear was 
173 vessels, with a tonnage of 64,156 tons, 130 of the ships being Eng- 
lish, The value of exports for the year was 770,000/. With regard 
to the pasture lands, as you see by the stock, it is suited for every 
description of useful animals, the uplands being best suited for wool, 
sheep, and other small stock; and I have myself no doubt that a belt of 
country between the coast and up country will yet be a great cotton- 
producing tract. On the coast the vegetation is so great that cotton 
produces ‘bolls’ all the year round, and is therefore not a paying 
crop, owing to the continued labour of picking.” In truth, General 
Bisset regards Natal as the “gem of South Africa,” and says, “ it 
only requires railroads and means of transport to make it one of the 
most productive export countries in the world.” 


The remainder of the South African colonies, with the excep- 
tion of the Transvaal, are smaller and less important than Cape 
Colony and Natal ; all show more or less of progress and elasticity, 
but in all probability the Transvaal is destined at no distant 
date to excel them all, not only on account of its mineral wealth, 
which would appear to be enormous, including vast gold-fields, 
iron, copper, coal, cobalt, silver, tin, and lead ; but also because 
it is so admirably adapted for agricultural purposes, both as 
regards the cultivation of grain and the rearing of stock, since it 
is generally well watered or capable of irrigation, well wooded 
in parts, containing much hill and upland, not only healthy for 
Europeans, but extremely fertile, producing abundance of corn, 
fruit and vegetables, whilst grass is plentiful enough to sustain 
large flocks and herds. Time and money, however, will be 
needed before the vast resources of this great territory can be 
developed and rendered commercially valuable, for roads and 
railways cannot be constructed in a day ; and it has no port, the 
nearest, Delagoa Bay, being still in possession of the Portuguese. 

It is impossible to look at a map of South Africa without 
feeling convinced that it must eventually become a homogeneous 
dominion or confederation of states, extending at least from the 
Limpopo River on the east, to the mouth of the Orange River, 
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the present boundary of the Cape Colony on the west. This 
great group of states consists at present of Cape Colony, em- 
bracing the extreme south and western portion, having on the 
north, bevond the Orange River, Griqualand West with its 
diamond fields, and the Orange Free State; and on the east 
Basutoland, East Griqualand, and Kaffraria, dividing it from 
Natal, all formerly under native chiefs, but which have gradually 
become absorbed, and may now be considered as under British 
rule; then comes Natal, stretching from the sea to the Transvaal on 
the north, and bounded on the east by Zululand, from which it 
is divided by the Tugela River, the scene of the recent disaster, 
and having, on the north-west, the Orange Free State. The 
Transvaal, situated to the north of the Orange Free State and 
Natal, extends nortinwards to the Limpopo River, but is cut off 
from the south-eastern coast by that large tract of land occupied 
by the Zulus, Amazwazis, and other independent tribes, at the 
best of times unquiet neighbours, but lately a source of menace 
and danger, not to the Transvaal ouly, but to Natal. 

The history of these several states is curious and interesting, full 
of tragic and heroic episodes, wherein various races have borne a 
part ; the white settlers acting sometimes wisely, sometimes fool- 
ishly, with alternations of forbearance and cruelty towards the 
natives, leading to wars and bloodshed, ending invariably in con- 
quest and annexation of territory, but not, as in some other colonies, 
to the extermination of the aborigines: although even here, two of 
the weakest of the races with which we have come in contact have 
well-nigh perished, but the Kaffir tribes are too numerous and 
vigorous to be thus exterminated; they thrive and multiply, 
whether under the mild rule of the white man, or the savage 
despotism of their native chiefs,* and could they be brought 
under the discipline of civilised life, would serve to enrich the 
land by their labour, and render it one of the most productive 
countries in the world. 

In all the various extensions of territory in South Africa, the 
Dutch have been our pioneers) We found them established in 
Cape Colony, which they had occupied for one hundred and fifty 

ears, when called in to quell an insurrection there in 1795, at 
which date the first English governor was appointed, although 
the British Government did not take formal possession of the 
colony till 1806, and it was not formally ceded by the Dutch 
Government until the Treaty of Paris in 1815. It may there- 





* Mr. Robitison says: ‘Thirty years ago there were not more than 70,000 
Kaffirs in Natal. In the space of one generation they have quadrupled. 
Refugees have flocked from all quarters into the peaceable British Colony.”— 
Glimpses of Natal: “ Proceedings Royal Colonial Institute,” 1878, 
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fore be supposed that a large Dutch element is still to be found 
in the colony, even although the old Republican spirit has ever 
impelled the early Dutch settlers and their descendants to move 
themselves from the jurisdiction of that which they regard as 
an alien, and in some cases an usurping, Power. And it is to 
this constant desire for independence that must be ascribed the 
great extension of European dominion in South Africa. Given 
over by their own Government to British rule, a portion of the 
Dutch Boers were sure to see wrong and robbery in every act of 
the new authorities. To rebel was useless, but they were free to 
leave that which they could no longer look upon as a home, and 
to find for themselves new tracts where they might follow 
their own will uncontrolled by British law. The first great 
migration took place in 1833, in consequence of the forced 
emancipation of slaves. The number of slaves at that time in 
Cape Colony was 35,745, which were valued at 3,000,0001., 
as compensation for which the British Government offered 
1,200,000/. The slave owners being obliged to accept this, 
and to give up entirely the valuable property they had so long 
held, naturally looked upon the new law with extreme disfavour, 
as in truth sheer robbery, and the case was made worse by the 
money thus paid to them being in Treasury Bonds which they 
were unable readily to convert into cash, and the value of which 
designing agents purposely depreciated in order to buy them up 
- at half their real value. The Boers, therefore, feeling that it was 
in vain to look for justice from their new masters, forsook their 
homes in thousands, and for three or four years wandered about 
beyond the British frontier seeking for suitable lands upon which 
to form a new settlement and establish for themselves a Republic. 

Their first resting-place was Natal. Here, however, the arm 
of the British Government was again stretched out to forbid 
the realisation of their hopes; Sir George Napier, then gover- 
nor of Cape Colony, claimed them as still British subjects, 
and despatched British troops to Natal to control their move- 
ments, and particularly to watch over their treatment of the 
natives. The Boers resisted the small force of 300 or 400 men 
sent against them, but reinforcements arriving by sea when this 
force was reduced to the last extremity, they were forced to sub- 
mit, and Natal was preclaimed British territory in 1843. Some 
of the emigrants, tired of wandering, settled down quietly under 
the British yoke, but many made a fresh trek, this time to the 
Transvaal, where, after various disputes and attempts at rebel- 
lion, they were at length, in 1852, permitted to establish the 
Republic they had so long desired, a Republic destined to be of 
short duration, since in 1876 the British Government was called 
‘in to protect them from foes with whom they were unable to 
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cope, and the whole of the vast territory they had seized and 
partially reclaimed was yielded reluctantly to the very Power to 
escape from which they had braved so many perils and shed so 
much of their best blood. The story of this “Great Trek,” as 
it has been called, is a story perhaps unequalled in the world’s 
history of a band of men voluntarily leaving the lands they had 
made fertile by their labour, the homes which were theirs by 
every right, with all the comforts and advantages of civilised 
life;* in order to make for themselves a new home in the howling 
wilderness, in the midst of beasts of prey and vast hordes of power- 
ful and vindictive natives threatening them with total annihila- 
tion ; repeating this singular act of renunciation again and again, 
subjecting themselves to destruction and their wives and little 
children to unheard-of hardships and perils, for the sake of an 
ideal liberty to be lost as soon as found. 

Their short-lived successes are indeed astonishing when we con- 
sider the vast amount of territory they brought under nominal con- 
trol, the tremendous odds against which they fought unaided, and 
the terrible disasters they endured and retrieved, for these men did 
not go forth like Jacob to deprive a brother of his birthright by 
plausible words and conciliatory acts, but with the avowed design 
of wresting lands from powerful and warlike tribes, and of making 
slaves of those who opposed them, and in pursuance of this 
design they performed deeds of heroic daring almost incredible ; 
undismayed by defeats and massacres which would seem enough 
to have daunted the bravest—for it was against the terrible Zulus, 
the very people who have so recently annihilated a British regi- 
ment armed with the Martini-Henry rifle, that Pretorius led a 
band of 600 men, and boldly crossing the Tugela avenged the 
treacherous massacre of many of his people by the rout and 
slaughter of 3000 of the tribe of the great chief Dingaan, and 
this with the sword alone ; for ammunition failing, Pretorius and 
his band rushed from behind the shelter of their waggons and 
utterly defeated the enemy with the loss of only four men. The 
massacre thus avenged had indeed been terrible, for Dingaan 
had received in an apparently friendly manner Retief, one of the 
Dutch leaders, who, with about 70 men, had gone to restore 
some cattle they had recaptured from a hostile tribe at war with 
Dingaan, and to receive from the Zulu king the reward promised 
—a grant of land in Natal—when, whilst feasting without sus- 
picion in the king’s kraal, the treacherous savage set his warriors 
upon the unarmed guests, and murdered them every one, following 





* In one case a fine farm was sold by its owner for a roll of moleskin and a 
bag of coffee ; and often the price demanded for large lands and comfortable 
homesteads was not more than 5/7. to 10/. 
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up this ruthless act by one of still greater barbarity ; for hastening 
to the camp of his victims, the Zulus massacred all who had been 
left there—men, women, and children—a few only escaping to tell 
the tale. The place where these terrible occurrences took place 
was called by the Dutch “ Weenen” (weeping), and it wiil be 
found on the map at a short distance from Rorke’s Drift, the scene 
of the late heroic defence. 

As we read the story of this migration of the Boers with its 
many perils and hardships, reverses, and brilliant victories at 
the last, which we give as we have culled them from “Silver's 
Handbook to the Transvaal,” and a Paper entitled “Glimpses 
of Natal,” by Mr. John Robinson, to be found in vol. ix. of 
the “ Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute,” we cannot 
help feeling strong sympathy with the valiant band who, believ- 
ing themselves to be Heaven-directed, went forth to find a home 
. among the heathen or to perish in the attempt; and it is with 
strong indignation that we read of the manner in which they 
were deprived of the fruits of their hard-earned victory by the 
British Government, at the bidding of a few English adventurers. 
It was doubtless a politic step on the part of Sir George Napier 
to annex a territory so fertile and productive as Natal under the 
plea that the Boers were still British subjects, that their occupa- 
tion of Natal was unwarrantable, and their slaughter of the 
Zulus endangered the peace of South Africa; but to the Dutch 
the proclamation of the governor must have sounded like the 
trumpet of the oppressor proclaiming the right of might; and 
we can neither feel surprise at the resistance they offered to the 
decree, nor that Pretorius, outlawed in consequence of this armed 
resistance to aclaim which he in his turn deemed unwarrantable, 
should have gathered around him a band of his fellow-emigrants 
and once more wandered away out of the reach of British law. 

In the Transvaal, where many bands of the emigrants had 
already settled, he was gladly received ; and when in 1852 the 
British Government were at length induced to yield to the 
designs of these long-persecuted people, and to suffer them to 
proclaim a Republic, Pretorius seems to have been looked upon 
as head-man or governor, and at his death, only a year after, his 
son became the first president of the new Republic, the chief 
town of which received the appropriate name of Pretoria. The 
sequel we have already told, and it is fresh in the memory of all. 
The sons of the valiant Boers of the Great Trek seemed to have 
lost all their fathers’ courage and daring, and to have been on the 
very verge of annihilation by the natives, when the British were 
called to the rescue, acquiring thereby a valuable territory at the 
price of wars not yet concluded, and an expenditure of blood and 
treasure to be estimated only by the historian of the future. 
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It must, however, be allowed that all our recent acquisitions 
in South Africa have been forced upon us by the march of 
events, over which we have had nocontrol. The Dutch pioneers, 
admirable in many respects, especially as regards their courageous 
perseverance under difficulties, had yet a mode of exasperating 
the native races with whom they came in contact, and in South 
Africa this means peril to all white settlers of whatever nation- 
ality.. Their religion led them to look upon the black heathens 
as the natural slaves of the sons of Japhet, and, as we have seen, 
it was the emancipation which caused the Great Trek. We 
may, therefore, readily believe that whenever they obtained the 
upper hand, the servitude imposed upon the conquered assumed 
the form of slavery, and although the name was suppressed in 
obedience to the law of Europe, the institution remained in full 
force. It was the custom to kill the men of a tribe and to 
inboek the children thus orphaned ; these inboeked (bound) or 
adopted children growing up as slaves, and being treated as such, 
without the power of gaining the knowledge that they were 
unjustly detained, remained in the house of bondage, where 
they were not, as a rule, unkindly treated, but only forced to do 
the work imposed upon them by their masters, and to accept 
such remuneration as these should deem it right to give, and 


being often sold or bartered away at the master’s pleasure.* It 
was by these and other acts of oppression that the emigrant 
Boers made themselves obnoxious to the natives. 


“From the Roggeveld and the Nieuveld to the north” [says Mr. 
Sampson, writing in “The Colonies’’f as to the early policy of the Dutch 
settlers] ‘‘ Bushmen and Hottentot fell on the Boer, murdering, burn- 
ing, and carrying off his cattle. From the east came the Kaffir of 
Brumtjes Hoogte and the Fish River. To all the Boer opposed one 
system of defence. He did not inquire to whom the soil belonged ; 
he troubled about no means for civilising the Kaffir, venti, vidi, vict was 
his laconic motto. But to protect himself he instituted a system which 
for its purpose was one of the simplest and most practical known in 
South Africa, There was no such thing as boundary between the 
races; the Boer assumed the whole land his. Whenever, therefore, 
a cattle theft occurred, the field cornet of the district where the theft 
took place called together a certain number of the inhabitants, and 
with their ‘commando,’ as it was termed, entered Kaffirland in pur- 
suit. The party did not rest until the cattle were re-taken and the 
thief or thieves punished. The Boer took into his hand the stern 
law of summary justice. He did not make treaties with the native; 





* For particulars the reader is referred to Sir A. Cunynghame’s “ My Com- 
mand in South Africa,” p. 220 et seq. 

t “The Colonies i India,” February 15th, 1879. ‘“ Kafir Wars, their 
Origin and History,” by Victor Sampson, B.A., Cape University. 
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he knew they would or could not be observed, but he exercised to the 
bitter end the right of following and regaining his own. He laid 
hands, as the Roman priests expressed it, on his property, and vindi- 
cated his right against every man. Excesses were no doubt com- 
mitted, but not such as characterised the English system thirty years 
later.” 


Here we have an outline of the Dutch policy towards the 
natives, it was that of aggression, the law that “ might is right,” 
and it answered admirably for a time, for under it, as we have 
seen, the Boers possessed themselves of all the vast tracts which 
we have since been called upon to take under our protection ; 
but as the natives increased in power and numbers, the conflicts 
between them and their would-be masters became more frequent 
and obstinate, until in the struggle in the Transvaal, in which, 
whilst fighting against Secocceni’s tribe, they were menaced also 
by Cetewayo and the Zulus, the Boers found themselves utterly 
unable to cope with their adversaries, and in order to escape defeat 
at the hands of Secocoeni, against whom they had declared war, 
and probably a humiliating retrocession of territory, disastrous 
alike to themselves and to European prestige and civilisation, 
gave themselves over to the Power they had so long evaded. 
It cannot be supposed that the transfer of the Transvaal to 
Great Britain was accepted willingly by all the Boers; the 
majority, indeed, saw in it a disagreeable necessity, a bitter pill 
to be swallowed as best they might. But a powerful minority 
opposed the measure, and still remain sullen though passive, and 
prepared at any moment once more to “trek”* beyond our 
boundaries, and again to seize and hold for themselves such lands 
as may seem suitable for their purpose. Had not bankruptcy 
been added to ill-success in the field, there can be no doubt that 
they would have continued the struggle to the bitter end, but 
with an empty exchequer, it was impossible to subsidize the 
levies which could have been readily drawn from the Orange 
Free State, and when President Burgers returned from his 
unsuccessful expedition to Europe, where he had hoped to obtain 
a loan, the wiser of the Boers felt that their only hope lay in 
placing their country under British rule. 

Whether we were equally wise in accepting the offered transfer 
with all the responsibilities it entailed is perhaps questionable. 
It is quite certain that with Natal on our hands, and its vast 
hordes of natives, having mostly affinities with the Zulus, we 





* Sir Arthur Cunynghame details the manner in which the Transvaal Boers 
at this time sold their valuable property for bags of coffee in order to be ready 
to: trek again at a moment’s notice. See “My Command in South Africa,” 


p. 247. 
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could not suffer Cetewayo and his formidable warriors to overrun 
and, to use their own expression, “eat up” either Secocceni or’ 
their neighbours the Boers in the Transvaal. It may be assumed 
that the whole of the South African Colonies would have risen 
en masse to prevent such a calamity, which, whilst menacing their 
own existence, would also have been felt as a loss of kindred, for 
it must be borne in mind, that by far the larger portion of the 
European population of the Cape Colony and Natal are of Dutch 
extraction, having ties of consanguinity or friendship with the 
Trek Boers of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal; the 
names, language, manners and customs throughout all the South 
African Colonies being still far more Dutch than English. The 
only alternatives open to us, therefore, as rulers of the Cape 
Colony and Natal were either to help the Boers with men and 
money to resist the Kaffirs, with whom we were then at peace, 
whilst leaving them still independent, or to take over the whole 
country as offered, and by substituting the British Government 
for the Dutch Republic ward off the impending danger, and roll 
back the tide of war, securing, perhaps, a lasting peace. The 
latter was the course adopted ; and if we bear in mind the aggres- 
sive tendencies of the Boers, and their consequent perpetual 
quarrels with the natives, it would appear to have been the 
more humane and politic measure, since by it we might hope to 
check the Boers, who had thus become our subjects, whilst 
holding Cetewayo also, who professed to be our friend, a little 
under control. The policy seemed at first successful, but we 
had robbed the old lion of his prey, and what could we expect 
but that he would turn to rend us. The annexation of the 
-Transvaal took place in October, 1876, and the reason for it is 
thus given in the proclamation of Sir Theophilus Shepstone :— 


‘¢ Whereas the inherent weakness of this Government and State, 
from causes above alluded to, and briefly set forth, and the fact that the 
past policy of the Republic has not only failed to conciliate the friend- 
ship and goodwill, but has forfeited the respect of the overwhelming 
native populations within and beyond its boundaries, which together 
probably exceed one and a half millions, render it certain that the 
Transvaal will be the first to suffer from the consequences of a pressure 
that has already reduced its political life to so feeble a condition: and 
whereas the ravaging of an adjoining friendly state by warlike savage 
tribes cannot for a moment be contemplated by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment without the most earnest and painful solicitude, both on account 
of the miseries which such an event must inflict upon the inhabitants 
of the Transvaal, and because of the peril and insecurity to which it 
would expose her Majesty's possessions and subjects in South Africa, 
and seeing that the circumstances of the case have, from the inherent 
weakness of the country already touched upon, become so grave that 
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neither this country nor the British colonies in South Africa can be 
saved except by the extension over this State of her Majesty’s 
authority and protection by means of which alone oneness of purpose 
and action can be secured, and a fair prospect of peace and prosperity 
in the future be established,” &c. &c. 


That Cetewayo, whilst professing himself satisfied at the change 
of Government in the Transvaal, was secretly angry there can be 
little doubt. To Mr. Fynney he said— 


“Tam pleased that Somsen (Sir T. Shepstone) has sent you to let 
me know that the lands of the Transvaal Boers have now become part 
of the lands of the Queen of England I heard that the 
Boers were not treating him properly, and that they intended to 
put him into a corner. If they had done so I should not have waited 
for anything more. Had but one shot been fired, I should have said, 
‘What more do I wait for, they have touched my father.’ I should 
have poured my people over the land, and I can tell you, son of Mr. 
Fynney, the whole land would have burned with fire. I knew all 
about the soldiers being on their way up, but I would have asked 
Somsen to allow the soldiers to stand on one side for just a little time, 
only a little, and see what my men could do. It would’ have been 
unnecessary for the Queen’s people to trouble. My men were 


all ready.” 


And at the same interview he begs Mr. Fynney to ask “Somsen” 
to allow him “ to make one little raid, only one small swoop.” That 
Cetewayo had made up his mind to fight, is evidenced not only 
by Official Papers, but by the reports of missionaries. The Net 
gives an account uf Cetewayo’s coronation in 1873, from the pen 
of Mr. Robertson, long resident among the Zulus, and in high 
favour with the king. 


“On the Ist of September the host of Zulu warriors, armed to the 
teeth and bearing each a shield, were drawn up in an immense circle, 
into the centre of which marched our little army, headed by Mr. 
Shepstone, who read aloud the statutes and conditions under which 
the crown of Zululand became the possession of Ketchwayo. Some of 
these are said to be that the English are to take a large strip of disputed 
territory between Zululand and the Transvaal, so that the former may 
be in more security from the latter ;* that the Zulus are to grant a free 
passage through their land for Amatonga people to labour in Natal ; 





* This strip of territory is that which was recently awarded to the Zulus by the 
decision of the Commissioners, but the t uth of Sir Bartle Frere’s assertion 
that, in asking the British Government to take this portion, Cetywayo desired 
to play off the English against the Dutch, is evidenced by the fact that no 
sooner did it really become British territory by the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, than Cetywayo proceeded to acts of violence in this very part, and ad- 
vanced a claim to other territory beyond the Pongolo River never before disputed, 
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and, best of all, that the Zulus are to have a fair trial of their offences, 
and not to be killed without the consent of the king.” 


“ Ketchwayo is a fine majestic looking fellow, an exquisite 
model, in fact, of the noble savage,”* adds the writer of the 
newspaper account ; and in another place Mr. Robertson says of 
him “ he has not denied me a single request since the day I first 
saw him ;” but in 1877, a year after the annexation, the same 
missionary paper, the Wet, says, “ We were prepared by the last 
letter we published from Mr. Robertson to hear that the native 
converts had left Kwamagwaza, the missionary station in Zulu- 
land given by Cetewayo. The migration began on the 16th 
July.” He says, “ What we are afraid of is the Zulus taking 
alarm. They are alarmed already. The causes of alarm are 
many. First and foremost they do not know what next to expect 
from their own king. Next a report has got abroad that Sir 
T. Shepstone is coming with a bad disease among them; that 
the English are going to make them pay taxes; and lastly, the 
road which has lately been made frum Fort Buckingham to the 
Tugela has alarmed them much.” Farther on we read, “ Mr. 
Robertson thinks that had they not gone of their own accord, 
Ketchwayo would have used one or other of the three witch- 
craft accusations to hasten their movements.”+ 

Thus, it will be seen that even in 1877 things had assumed so 
threatening an aspect that the missionaries and their converts 
had to retreat somewhat precipitately from Zululand ; whilst in 
1578 we read, “ We hardly know what to say about Zululand. 
The newspaper reports are, we think, more and more warlike, 
and the condition of things is one of armed peace and mutual 
suspicion. All the white people have left the Zulu border with 
the exception of the Germans at Luneburg.{ And on October 
21st Mr. Carlson writes— The Swazies are beginning to play 
the same game as the Zulus, with regard to the boundary 
line, giving notice to the white people’s Kaffirs to move away, as 
the king wants to build his kraal there.”§ 

The Rev. Joel Jackson, Missionary to the Amazwasi, wrote on 
November 26th, 1877 :—“ A son of the chief of this part has 
just been to see me, and he assures me that the Zulus certainly 
mean to fight with the English and that I may prepare for such 
an event. I said to him, ‘But suppose the English will not 
fight.’ ‘They must either fight or leave the country,’ was his 
reply. The reason why people are so anxious at present is not 
only on account of these rumours, but because about 5000 Zulus 





* The Net, December, 1873. + Ibid. October 1st, 1877. 
t Ibid. October 1st, 1878, § Ibid. February 1st, 1879. 
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went a few days ago to build a military road at Luneburg, the 
German settlement, on the north side of the Pongolo River.”* 

We have given these extracts as independent witnesses to the 
truth of Sir Bartle Frere’s assertion, that war was inevitable ; 
and in truth if we consider dispassionately the situation of the 
two parties, we shall see that it must necessarily have been so. 
On the one side, we see a savage despot with a well-disciplined 
army, cooped up in his own land, forbidden to “wash his 
assegais” in the blood of those he looked upon as his natural 
enemies. “It is the custom of our country,” says Cetewayo, 
“ when a new king is placed over the nation, to wash their spears, 
and it has been done in the case of all former kings of Zululand. 
I am no king, but sit in a heap; I cannot be king till I have 
washed my assegais.” On the other side, we see a handful of 
foreigners, pretending to control the actions and improve the 
morality of this warlike monarch, ruling over legions outnumber- 
ing ours by, at least, ten to one. Can we be surprised that in 
reviewing his young warriors, so anxious to “ wash their assegais” 
and to prove by their prowess in battle their fitness for the 
wives politically withheld from them, he should have formed, 
as Mr. Fynney says, “a very exaggerated idea both of his power, 
the number of his warriors, and their ability as such,” and that 
he should come to regard himself as equal, if not superior in 
power, to the Governor of Natal, forgetting the time when he 
had humbly sued for a representative of her Majesty to place 
the crown upon his head, promising reforms which he never in- 
tended to carry out. To the remonstrances of the Governor of 
Natal he therefore returns the haughty answer :— 


“Did I ever tell Shepstone? Did he tell the white people that I 
made such an arrangement? Because if he did he has deceived 
them. I do kill, but do not consider yet I have done anything in the 
way of killing. Why do the white people start at nothing? I have 
n> yet begun; I have yet to kill—it is the custom of our nation, and 
I shall not depart from it. Why does the Governor of Natal speak to 
me about my laws? DolI go to Natal and dictate to him about his 
laws? I shall not agree to any laws or rules from Natal, and by so 
doing throw the great kraal which I govern into the water. My 





* A somewhat serious affair is reported in the Zastern Province Herald,¥Feb. 11, 
1879, from the Diamond Fields, where two German missionaries have been 
acraigned by Colonel Warren for promoting and fostering sedition and rebel- 
lion. It would seem that these two missionaries placed themselves at the head 
of some Korannas and claimed the whole district of Bloemhof. They openly 
defied the British Government, and one of them having informed the Korannas 
of the late disaster in Zululand, the Korannas took up arms and were with 
difficulty dispersed by Major Rolleston, one of their number being shot and 
* Mr. O’Reilly wounded in the affray. 
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people will not listen unless they are killed, and while wishing to be 
friends with the English I do not agree to give over my people to be 
governed by laws sent to me by them. Have I not asked the English 
Government to allow me to wash my spears since the death of my 
father Umpandi, and they have kept playing with me all this time and 
treating me like a child? Go back and tell the English that I shall 
now act on my own account, and if they wish me to agree to their 
laws I shall leave and become a wanderer; but before I go it will be 
seen, as I shall not go before I have acted. Go back and tell the 
white map this, and let them hear it well. The Governor of Natal 
and I are equal. He is Governor of Natal and I am Governor 
here.” 


From this there can be no doubt that the Zulu monarch had 
been measuring his strength, and felt himself powerful enough 
to drive the white man out of Natal and the Transvaal where, as 
computed by numbers, they were but as a handful ; and in order 
to ensure success he begins by fomenting disturbances among 
other allied Kaffir tribes. 


“Tt is not the Transvaal only,” writes Sir Bartle Frere, “ that looks 
to the solution of the Zulu question as deciding the issues of war or 
peace. From every part of South Africa during the past two years 
we have had the same symptoms of unrest and of a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of the natives to try, by more or less decided wager 
of battle, whether the white man still retains his supremacy, or 
whether it has not passed with the white man’s weapons into the hands 
of the more numerous native races. It is not in this colony alone, 
but wherever the Kaffir races are to be found—from the Fish River to 
the Limpopo, and from the Lower Orange River to Delagoa Bay— 
that the influence of the Zulu King has been found at work fostering 
and directing this spirit.” 

In order more fully to understand the position of affairs and 
the necessity for prompt action in the matter of this war, which 
many writers have condemned as unnecessary and unjust, let us 
for a moment transfer in imagination the scene of operation to 
our own land. Let us suppose Wales—a country not very dis- 
similar from Zululand either in position or natural features—to 
be an independent kingdom, ruled over by Cetewayo, with a 
well disciplined army of 40,000 or 60,000 stalwart warriors, 
averaging six feet in height, strong, active, and well-armed with 
breechloaders and assegais. Let usfurther suppose the Zulu 
King to have claimed Monmouthshire and Herefordshire as far as 
the Wye, and that his claim has been allowed because that part 
of the country. was formerly included in Wales, and that there- 
upon he proceeds further to claim the Jand lying between the 
Wye and the Severn, and to enforce his claim by raids upon the 
peaceful inhabitants. We must also imagine Cornwall to be in 
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ion of a kindred race, and notoriously disaffected, and 
Chester to be filled with Zulu refugees, outnumbering the English 
by many thousands ; that the whole of the Northern, Midland, 
and Southern counties swarm with Kaffir races of doubtful loyalty, 
with whom Cetewayo is known to be tampering ; and that the 
Irish in the Midland counties should think it a fit time to de- 
mand Home Rule. Here we havea fair outline of the position 
of affairs in South Africa, and our first observation will be that 
the Zulu King, hemmed in in Africa as he would be in Wales 
by British territory (excepting the Portuguese colony of Delagoa 
Bay) and by the sea, can have no use for his 40,000 warriors ex- 
cepting to make war upon us, and that, therefore, the apparently 
unreasonable demand of Sir Bartle Frere for the disbandment 
of this fine army was in reality, as he says, a measure necessitated 
by self-defence. Whether it would have been possible to have 
warded off the inevitable conflict for three or four months, in 
order to receive definite instructions from the Home Govern- 
ment, must remain doubtful ; but if we place ourselves in the 
position of the colonists, we shall certainly agree with them, as 
reported by the Daily News, “That it was high time for hos- 
tilities to commence, and that the only thing for which Sir 
Bartle Frere could be blamed was that he had not acted with 
sufficient haste in the matter."* The outcry which has been 
‘raised against Sir Bartle Frere since the Isandula disaster illus- 
trates the truth of the proverb that “ Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess.” Had Lord Chelmsford’s march been an uninterrupted 
triumph nothing but laudation would have followed both him 
and the High Commissioner, who, before this untoward event, 
was allowed emphatically to be the “right man in the right 
place.” We have no desire to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
Sir Bartle Frere, but, in view of the hard things which have been 
said of him, it may be as well to recall to our readers’ notice 
what was the general opinion at the time of his appointment. 
The South African Mail, of February 7th, says :—“ Sir Bartle 
Frere’s appointment is hailed with great satisfaction throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. He comes as an able ad- 
ministrator to an undeveloped country, where wise measures con- 
nected with immigration and extensive public works are abso- 
lutely necessary ; but above all he comes to save the entire 
country from serious danger and constant vexatious warfare.” 
The Cape Argus says:—* The appointment of an officer 
specially selected to put an end to the slave trade on the East 
Coast is a guarantee that England will not desert her traditional 
policy where the coloured races are concerned.” The Cape 


* Report in the Guardian, February 26th, 1879. 
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Standard Mail writes :—* As the advocate of a conciliatory policy 
Sir Bartle Frere is the best man we canget.” Yet this is the 
man who is now ‘accused of rushing into war with a light heart 
in order to gain. popularity at the expense of the British tax- 
payer! “There would,” says a little Opposition paper, the 
Somerset and Bedford Cowrant, “be a just Nemesis if that 
Governor who dismissed his ministry because they wished to 
punish rebels taken in arms with death, and to allow the 
colonists to carry on the war in their own way, should have to 
succumb to an explosion of Exeter Hall wrath at his doing what 
his masters wished him to do, but not what they ordered him.” 
It may, however, be observed that those who know the colonies 
and Cetewayo best are the first to exonerate Sir Bartle Frere, 
and to allow the necessity of the war. Among these we may 
name Sir Arthur Cunynghame, the Venerable Dr. Moffat, Sir 
Henry Barkly, the Rev. Horace Waller, the Hon. Cecil Ashley, 
Mr. J. Patterson, of Port Elizabeth, Sir F. Fowell Buxton,* and 
Lord Carnarvon, who, greatly as they may differ in politics, have 
all come forward to testify to the high character of Sir Bartle 
Frere, to his aversion for tyranny and bloodshed, and his de- 
sire for peace and the welfare of the colonies he has been sent to 
rule. The choice lay between immediate war, the employment of 
a constant army of occupation, to guard the extended border 
between Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal, and to watch over 
the disaffected natives within the colonies, constantly looking to 
Cetewayo as the invincible champion of their race ; or the aban- 
donment of Natal and the Transvaal to a barbaric despot, leav- 
ing many thousands of our white brethren to the tender mercies 
of the savage who murders his own subjects indiscriminately, and 
would be only too glad to drive the white men to the sea, when 
scattered, weak, and forsaken by those who were bound to defend 
them. Had any attempt of this kind occurred, any successful 
raid even, who would have been blamed by every one but Sir 
Bartle Frere ? 

Here we must pause to explain briefly how the Zulu monarch 
has acquired the supremacy he claims over other chiefs, and to 
say a few words as to the natives of South Africa, and our policy 
towards them ; but before entering upon this part of our subject 
‘ it may be well to glance lightly at the Orange Free State, which, 
although not a British colony, is yet so intimately connected 
with the other South African States that it cannot well be 
omitted in treating, of them. 

The Orange Free State, then, is a large tract of country, en- 
closed on all sides by the British colonies, bounded on the south 





# See “Colonies in India,” March 1st, 1879. Discussion on Mr. Noble’s Paper, 
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by the Orange River,and on the north by the Vaal. It was 
here that a few of the emigrant Boers established themselves 
after the Great Trek, whilst the larger portion‘of their compa- 
nions passed over the Drakensberg mountains, which form the 
eastern boundary of the State into Natal, and others crossed the 
Vaal and became the first settlers in the Transvaal. These early 
settlers found the land occupied by several different tribes of 
natives, and saw that it was a fertile land, abounding also in game. 
It was not, however, till after two or three collisions with the 
British Government thatit wasallowed to retain its adopted Repub- 
lican form of Government ;* but since 1852 it has been free from 
British rule and on friendly terms with the surrounding states, 
excepting in 1867, when the discovery of diamonds in Griqualand 
West led to a territorial dispute, which was at length amicably 
settled by the President, Mr. Brand (who is a son of the 
Speaker of the Cape House of Parliament), himself visiting 
England. It was at one time joined to the Transvaal under the 
Presidentship of Pretorius, but the connection did not last long; 
it probably owes its comparative immunity from wars with the 
natives to its position in the midst of British territory, which 
prevents aggression on the part of the Boers, and raids from the 
natives, who are under British rule ; nevertheless, it has not been 
free from wars, after one of which a large portion of Basutoland 
was added to its territories. It is pleasing to find that at the 
present juncture the Orange Free State is sending volunteers to 
help the British forces in Natal. 

The great and burning question in South Africa has always 
been the “ native question ;” for there the natives do not melt 
away before the white man as they have done in so many 
instances, but multiply exceedingly to our great embarrassment. 
This, however, applies chiefly to the Kaffir races ; for when the 
Cape was first colonised the natives consisted largely of Bushmen 
and Hottentots; the former were probably remnants of the 
aborigines, a small, weak race, even then on the point of 
extinction ; the Hottentots would appear to have been a mixture 
between the Bushman and the negro. Of these two races Mr. 
Noble says :— 

“The Bushmen have dwindled down to a few thousands, and these 


are chiefly northward of the Orange River. Of the Hottentots, some 
families, like the Namaquas or Red Nation, who claim to be pure 





* It is related that Pretorius, when President of the Orange Free State, 
rode to Grabam’s Town from Bloemfontein to confer with the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in order to the peaceable solution of pending difficulties, but bein, 
a that the Governor was at breakfast and could not see him, hres | 
as he came. 
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aboriginals, also migrated to the north-west, in Great Namaqualand, 
but numbers of them, who upon our first occupation of the country 
were congregated in certain stations and localities within the colony, 
under the influence of the missionaries, have become intermixed with 
and absorbed in our labouring class, and are useful members of 
society.” * 

The Kaffirs were certainly not aborigines ; they came from the 
north. The excéllent history of the Kaffir race, given on Smith’s 
war map, points out their likeness to the brown people found 
painted on the walls of Egyptian tombs, as fighting with the 
Egyptians, or as prisoners in their hands ; and they would certainly 
seem to have much in common with the Abyssinians, and also 
with the Arabs, particularly as regards manners, customs, and 
traditions, but their physical type has probably become greatly 
modified in the course of their migrations. They are now a fine, 
tall, active race, of a rich brown colour, with black woolly hair, 
but with only a slight resemblance to the negro in feature. They 
practice circumcision, and their huts are of the beehive shape, 
made of a framework of bent sticks, fastened together at the top, 
wattled and thatched, and then covered with closely-woven 
mats, the door being a small opening through which it is 
necessary to crawl. The military kraals, of which we have lately 
heard so much, consist of a number of these huts placed in a 
circle round an enclosure containing the cattle, the whole being 
guarded by an external wall or hedge of thorns and prickly pear, 
extremely difficult to penetrate. 

These people appear, according to Mr. Noble, “to have 
crossed the Kei River, and invaded the country of the Hottentots 
about 1650, just about the same time that the early Dutch 
settlers landed at the Cape.” “They may be divided into three 
branches—the Amakosa, or Kaffir Proper, the Amazulu, and the 
Bechuanas ;” but these are subdivided into numerous tribes, 
bearing the names of the chiefs who founded them, and happily, 
for us, constantly at enmity with each other. The now powerful 
Zulus were formerly a petty tribe, owning as ruler Jobe, chief 
of the Umtetwas ; and the military system by which they have 
become so powerful was learnt in the Cape colony, and intro- 
duced among them by a banished chieftain, who afterwards 
returned and became the head of his tribe (the Umtetwas), being 
described by them as a “mighty man and beast,” because he 
was the first man they had seen riding upon a horse. This 
chief, Dingiswayo, or the Wanderer, established a formidable 
army of trained soldiers, but was at length defeated and put to 





* “British South Africa,” by John Noble,Clerk to the Legislative Assembly, 
Cape ‘lown. 
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death ; his system of organisation was carried on and perfected 
by Chaka, the Zulu chief, who, likewise a banished man, long 
served under Dingiswayo.* This is the chief whom Cetewayo 
has taken as his model ; he first ravaged the country north of 
the Tugela, and then turned upon Natal, sparing neither man, 
woman, nor child. The peaceable tribes fled before him, suffering 
fearful privations in their flight ; some became cannibals, and in 
their turn slew in order to devour. “In less than ten years,” 
says General Bisset, “Chaka depopulated more than two-thirds 
of the whole of the country now constituting Natal, and in 1828 
had become the undisputed sovereign of all South-eastern Africa, 
from the Umzimvubu, or St. John’s River, to King George's 
River, far north of Delagoa Bay, including a large portion of 
what is now Orange Free State and Transvaal, and also of the 
tribe and territory of his former patron and master, Dingiswayo. 
Among the tribes dispossessed and driven out by this cruel bar- 
barian, were the Fingoes, an inferior Kaflir tribe, whothus became 
slaves, or dogs as the name implies, to other Kaffir races, until 
released from bondage by the English, and located in Cape 
Colony, where they have proved themselves a loyal, industrious, 
thriving people. “ At that time (1835),” says Mr. Noble,“ they 
were a poor people, numbering only 16,800 souls ; at the taking 
of the last census of the Colony in 1875, they formed an aggre- 
gate population of 73,506, and many of them are industrious 
and respectable native farmers, owning acres of cultivated lands, 
square houses, waggons, and flocks and herds of sheep and 
cattle.”+ 
The Basutos are another tribe who have thriven amazingly 
under British rule. ‘They had been so harried by powerful 
‘ neighbours as to have been forced to cannibalism to avoid starva- 
tion, until in 1868 their old chief Moshesh begged so earnestly 
that “he and his people should be allowed to rest under the 
large folds of the British flag” that they were proclaimed British 
subjects and their territory British territory. “Since then,” adds 
‘Mr. Noble, “civilisation has made marked advance among them. 
Commerce and agriculture have gone hand in hand with Chris- 
tianity and. cleanliness. Not less than 2000 bales of wool and 
100,000 muids of grain have been exported in one year from 
Basutoland to the neighbouring markets (chiefly the Diamond 





* “South Africa and her Colonies.” Lieut.-General Bisset, C.B., Royal 
Colonial Institute, 1876. 
. +.“ British South Africa,” by John Noble, Clerk L.A., Royal Colonial 
Institute, February, 1879. 

It must be noted that within the Cape Colony the natives are content and 
loyal, being free from any disabilities on account of colour, and many of them 
rising to positions of trust. 
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Fields), whilst merchandise to the value of 200,000/. has been 
imported. When it is considered that the population is almost 
wholly aboriginal these facts augur brightly for the future.” 

It is, indeed, well for us that we have secured the loyalty and 
goodwill of some of the swarming multitudes which people our 
South African colonies, for should these combine with the fierce 
and lawless myriads of Zululand, and the tribes beyond our 
boundaries north and east, and rise against us, there would be 
small hope for the sparse and widely-scattered European popu- 
lation, even though each village should contain a Pretorius. 


“Look at the masses of the native population,” says Mr. Noble, 
‘‘which swarm in that magnificent country stretching eastward from 
Albany right on to the Kei, and from the Indian Ocean north to the 
Stormberg and Drakensberg. There are very little short of a quarter 
of a million in these frontier districts. Between the Kei River and the 
frontier of Natal, again, there is fully half a million. In Natal there 
are near 300,000; in Zululand at least an equal number; the 
Transvaal and on its borders as many again. And if we turn westward 
to Damaraland we shall find at least 120,000.”"* 


The census of 1865, the first: taken in the Cape Colony, gave 
the numbers as: Europeans, 187,439—these include Dutch, 
English, Germans, French, and Portuguese ; Hottentots, 81,598 ; 
Kaffirs, 164,466; and other native tribes, including Fingoes, 
Bechnanas, Bushmen and Malays, 132,655. In British Kaffraria, 
Europeans, 5847 ; natives, 64,230. In Natal the numbers are 
given as 20,000 whites, 300,000 blacks, 12,000 coolies. The pro- 
portions between blacks and whites in the Transvaal, including 
the Gold Fields, are given as 40,000 of the latter to 250,000 of 
the former, but the exact number cannot be known. In the 
Orange Free State alone do the numbers approach to an equality. 
Of the 45,000 given as the population, more than one-half 
are said to be of European descent, chiefly Dutch. A private 
letter from the Transvaal says, “ Nothing going on here but wars 
with the natives. If all the black tribes were to combine, 
there is no telling what they might do, for the odds against the 
white population in numbers is enormous ; in one part of the 
Transvaal, called Zoutpansberg, there are 400,000 Kaffirs, and 
only about 150 white people, but providentially the different 
tribes are always at enmity with each other and fighting, and 
for this fact, and this alone, can you say, the white men hold 
their ground in savage Africa.” That the whites should hold 
their own and, moreover, that they should continue to advance 
and to convert the black races from primitive savagery to at 





* Noble’s ‘British South Africa.” Royal Colonial Institute, February, 
1879. 
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least semi-civilisation, such as that developed in the Fingoes and 
Basutos, is not only a political necessity and a law of Nature, 
consequent upon tlfe greater adaptability and power of resistance 
acquired by the white man through many centuries of civilisa- 
tion, enabling him to triumph over the superior physical strength 
and the enormous odds in numbers of the blacks, but it is also 
necessary in the cause of humanity. In order to prove this we 
must turn once more to the history of the Zulus and of our enemy 
Cetewayo, and this we will give in the words of Mr. Noble :— 


“The colonists of Natal, however, had some assurance for the 
good behaviour of the native population in their midst, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being refugees, who at least valued the security of 
life and property they enjoyed as compared with their country across 
the frontier in Zululand. But yearly the condition of affairs in the 
adjacent territory itself was becoming more and more alarming. 
Panda, the chief who had been placed over Zululand by the emigrant 
Boers, when they deposed Dingaan, the author of the Weenen 
massacre, was, during his long reign of thirty-two years, in amicable 
relationship with the colonists. He had a friendly feeling towards 
the white man, who had been the immediate means of his getting to 
the throne. But his eldest son, Cetywayo, from the time of his coming 
of age, showed much of the barbaric character of his uncle Chaka, 
who, between 1800 and 1828, had made his conquering power felt 
from the Limpopo to Kaffraria, and threatened at one time even to 
sweep all along the coast from Natal to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Proud of the tradition of his family and the deeds of Chaka, young 
Cetywayo gathered around him a following of young men of the tribe, 
eager to seek a renewal of these times of booty and conquest. 
Jealous of one of his brothers being favoured by his father, he 
assembled a force to attack him, and in December, 1856, fought a 
battle on the banks of the Zugla, in which Umbellum and six other 
sons of Panda were killed, together with great numbers of their fol- 
lowers, whose bodies were to be seen for days afterwards floating 
down the blood-stained stream. From this time Cetywayo was vir- 
tually at the head of the Zulu tribe, although Panda only died in 
1872.” 


Then follows the account of the coronation and pledges for 
good government, and Mr, Noble proceeds :— 


“‘ How these pledges have been violated is now wellknown. To Mr. 
Fynney, who visited him in 1877, he said he never ordered the killing 
of his people until after a trial. ‘ Trial,’ said one of the Zulus whom 
Mr. Fynney had got to converse with him, ‘yes, a trial of bullets.’ 
Others said, ‘Yes, we got a trial, but that means surrounding the 
kraal at daybreak and shooting us down like cattle.’ A year ago he 
gave orders that the soldiers of one of his regiments were to marry. 
They were old and middle-aged men, and many of the girls who had. 
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been selected for them were discovered plotting with younger lovers 
to evade the king’s command. In a fury he began an indiscriminate 
slaughter, not only of the delinquents but of their parents and other 
relatives, and when remonstrated with by the Natal authorities he 
sent anangry and insolent message in reply.”* 


Surely it cannot be in the interests of humanity and civilisa- 
tion to permit “this exquisite model of a noble savage,” as the 
Natal papers called him at the time of his coronation, to develop 
still farther the bloodthirsty propensities of his savage nature. 
It is unfortunate, truly, that the sword, which has ever been the 
grand instrument of civilisation, should be equally necessary in 
this nineteenth century ; but so it is, and in this case it is sharp- 
ened by the instinct of self-preservation, and we trust will not 
fail once for all to establish the supremacy of the white race. 
That once secured, it will behove the Colonial and Home 
Governments to devise a plan whereby these numerous and 
powerful tribes may be made loyal subjects amenable to law and 
discipline, and willing to aid in the development of their magni- 
ficent and fertile land. 

Vacillation is looked upon by all natives as a sign of weak- 
ness, and unfortunately there has been much of this apparent in 
our former dealings with South African races. One Governor 
has made a decree which his successor has annulled, or the laws 
made in the colony for the government of the natives have been 
abrogated by the Home Government, and matters have been 
further complicated by the different modes of dealing with the 
natives adopted by the several Independent States into which 
South Africa has hitherto been divided. But statesmen are 
beginning slowly to perceive that our colonies should not be 
governed according to party politics, but must rather be ruled in 
accordance with eternal principles of right and justice. Above 
all, there must be no retrograde movement. no class legislation, 
the laws made must be clearly for the benefit of black and white 
alike. Hitherto, our legis:ators have been too apt to listen to 
the pseudo-humanitarianism of Exeter Hall, and to legislate 
solely for the supposed benefit of the natives, and the evils of 
this system have been forcibly portrayed by all who know the 
colonies, and the dangers to which the colonists are subjected by 
apparent timidity, and too great an amount of liberty afforded to 





* “British South Africa,” by John Noble, clerk L.A., Cape Colony, Royal 
Colonial Institute, February, 1879. For further particu’ars as to the 
sanguinary character of Cetewayo from the beginning, the reader is referred 
to “African Hunting from Natal to the Zambesi, 1852 to 1860,” by Wm. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq., F.R.G.S. (Bentley, 1863). ‘ 
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barbarous and still hostile hordes. Here is an extract from the 
Mission Field, a paper not likely to be hostile to the natives. 
The writer says :— 


“The charge that is brought against the recent policy towards the 
natives is, that it has been too easy andindulgent. . . . . Under this 
régime it is said that the tribes have grown strong numerically, and 
being in great measure untouched by the civilising and religious 
agencies, upon which the colonists frowned, and in whose working 
they took little or no interest, they rose at length upon the merest 
pretext, or upon no pretext at all.”..... “The chief Kreli has, 
it must be remembered, been banished before. It was he who insti- 
gated his people to destroy their cattle and leave their fields bare in 
1856 and 1857, and was then banished to the territory across the 
Bashee River, where he remained until the Government—with unwise 
clemency as the event proved—restored him to his chieftainship, and, 
to a portion of the territory which he called his; and we left him and 
his people utterly alone to do among themselves as their savage will 
and pleasure should prompt.” In the same paper Bishop Callaway 
writes :—‘ I believe it is absolutely necessary to subdue the natives 
to order and obedience to law by physical means. They understand, 
and will submit to nothing else.”* 


It is to our unwise concessions to the natives that most men 


of judgment attribute the various Katfir wars which have from 
time to time deluged the country with blood, and imperilled the 
very existence of the South African Colonies. Almost all of 
them have begun by claims on neutral territory made by the 
Kaffirs, followed up by raids and thefts of cattle belonging to 
settlers. Of these wars Silver’s “ Handbook to South Africa” 
gives five, prior to the latest disturbances, which, beginning with. 
the affair of Langalibalele, may be said to have continued and 
culminated in the present outbreak. The first of these, in 
1811-12, was prior to the definite cession of the Cape Colony to 
England by the Treaty of Paris in 1815. It originated in an 
attempt to drive the Kaffirs from neutral territory, whence they 
committed innumerable depredations, and ended in driving them 
beyond the Great Fish River. The second war, in 1818, was 
caused by that which has been denominated the Somerset or 
patrol system, introduced by Lord Charles Somerset when Gover-. 
nor, who entered into the first treaty made between the English 
Government and the Kaffirs, Mr. Sampson gives a graphic ac- 
count of this treaty, the reception of Gaika, the Kaftir chief, by 
Lord Charles Somerset, surrounded by regiments of the line, 
Cape mounted rifles and volunteers. 





* The Mission Field, July 1st, 1878. 
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“‘ As Gaika neared the tent Major Cuyler, Major Fraser, and Mr. 
Stockenstrom went to meet him. Immediately the Kaffir square broke 
into two lines, and, Gaika and Slambie advancing, they proceeded arm 
in arm with Major Cuyler and Major Fraser to the tent. The British 
officers in full uniform, linked with savages in skins and snakes’ teeth, 
would have presented a striking picture to Dutch observers of the 
absurd policy towards the natives from thenceforth so often attempted 
by Great Britain. .. . On our part we recognised Gaika as para- 
mount chief of Kaffirland; Gaika promised on his side that whenever a 
cattle theft occurred we should be at liberty to follow the thief at 
once, and, failing to recover our property, seize an equal number 
from the nearest kraal to which the cattle were traced.”* 


It will readily be seen that this gave scope for great abuses, 
and, in short, an endeavour to recover stolen cattle was soon met 
by open resistance. The Kaffirs crossed the Great Fish River, 
and attacked Graham’s Town, but although there were then only 
300 or 400 Europeans in the town, they defeated the invaders 
with great loss, who soon after surrendered. Then came the 
great war of 1834-35, which began by a horde of 10,000 Kaffirs 
spreading themselves over the country. In one week 40 farmers 
were murdered, 450 farm-houses burnt, 4000 horses, 100,000 
head of cattle, and 150,000 sheep carried off. 


‘Sir B. D’Urban,” says General Bisset, “ was at that time Governor 
of the colony, a far-seeing and humane statesman. The Kaffirs were 
punished, and in a measure conquered, for they had not up to that 
time become possessed of fire-arms, or were aware of their own power. 
Their country was taken possession of up to the Kei River, under the 
name of the province of Queen Adelaide, and held by military occu- 
pation ; had this been continued the Kaffirs would have been civilised 
years ago.” 


Unfortunately the Home Government under Lord Glenelg 
reversed all that Sir B. D’Urban had done, ordered the new 
province to be given up, and a piece of hitherto neutral territory 
yielded to the Kaffirs. 


‘‘These concessions were taken as weakness on our part, and were 
the cause of the two great Kaffir wars which followed One of. 
the great military posts abandoned on the neutral territory, which had 
cost 60,000/., fell to the possession of the chief Maccomo, who imme- 
diately sold it ‘as it stood’ to a trader for two cows, valued at the 
outside at 5/.”t 





* “ Kaffir Wars : their Origin and History. The Colonies and India,” Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1879. 
+ “South Africa and her Colonies.” Proceedings Royal Colonial Institute, 
876. 


t “South Africa and her Colonies.” Lieut-General Bisset, C.B. 
[Vou. CXI. No, CCXX.]—New Serirs, Vou. LV. No. II. DD 
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_In 1846-7 another war broke out. “Whether or no the 
Kaffirs at all understood or appreciated the motives which dic- ° 
tated a policy of forbearance, it is certain they took every ad- 
vantage of it, until at last their depredations became so daring 
that the colonists had no alternative between abandoning the 
country altogether, or proving at any cost that justice did not 
bear the sword in vain.’* In the war which followed Kaffirland 
had to be re-taken, and held by a military force. In 1850 
another war broke out, which cost the country 3,000,000/., and 
the colonists were well-nigh ruined ; but that, too, ended as all 
such wars have ended, and must end, in the triumph of tie 
European, and large acquisitions of territory. The war of last 
year was waged ostensibly on behalf of our allies the Fingoes, 
but it was well known that the blow struck by the Kaffirs was 
aimed at the protectors, through the protected, and was designed 
as a trialof strength; for the Kaffirs, having acquired the use of 
fire-arms, now consider themselves quite equal to the English ; 
n fact, Cetewayo told Mr. Fynney that his men were even 
better shots than the English. Secocceni’s Kaffirs, however, did 
not show themselves more formidable with their new weapons 
than before, for it was remarked by many that they had never 
fought worse, and it remains to be seen whether Cetewayo’s 
warriors armed with breech-loaders are more formidable than 
when they hurled the assegai. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the policy which allows these powerful tribes to possess 
themselves of such deadly weapons is highly to be deprecated. 
In the Cape Colony, indeed, a heavy penalty (we believe, 5001.) 
is exacted for selling a gun to a native, but in the other colonies 
no such law is in force, and at the Diamond Fields the trade in 
guns and ammunition is practically free; in truth, a gun is the only 
bribe whereby these stalwart Kaffirs can be induced to work, 
and thus thousands of guns have been placed in the hands of 
our enemies, besides an illicit traffic in the same, carried on by 
unscrupulous traders through the Bays of St. Lucia and Delagoa. 

The war upon which we are now embarked, can only end in 
one way, the subjugation of Cetewayo, and the appropriation of 
his territory ; but that done the more difficult task remains of so 
governing the vast and heterogeneous native elements within 
our South African Colonies, as to make of them loyal subjects 
and useful members of society. The first step towards this 
seems to be, the abolition of chieftainships, and encouraging 
individual, in place of tribal, rights in the land. Hitherto, the 
chiefs have been allowed to be the paramount authority in their 
tribe ; but this has been found a fertile source of disaffection, for 





* “ Handbook to South Africa,” p. 50, 
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by it the chiefs have acquired such a hold upon the tribe that a 
call from them will withdraw their tribesmen from the most 
profitable employment and the best of masters to carry war and 
devastation into the very locality where they have been sheltered.* 
It cannot, however, be supposed that the chiefs will calmly yield 
their authority ; and, except in the case of war as at present, the 
process of extinction must be gradual, as also must be the sup- 
pression of the witch doctors and prophets who now hold so 
much influence over these native races, and who have led their 
devotees to such deeds of savage madness as that related of the 
Amaxosa, who, in 1857, in obedience to one of these prophets 
destroyed all their corn and cattle, believing that they would be 
miraculously restored to them, and render them so powerful as 
to be able to drive the white men into the sea. Instead of which 
50,000 perished of hunger, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
Government, and more especially the liberally-dispensed private 
charity of the colonists, to avert the self-sought disaster. The 
next point to be achieved is the disarmament of the natives, a task 
of no ordinary difficulty, seeing that a gun is the great object of 
a Kaffir’s ambition ; nevertheless, the measure has been success- 
fully carried out in the Cape Colony since the war of last year. 

Compulsory education of the young is another means relied 
upon for the advancement of civilisation and pacification, and 
it is one which cannot fail to have great influence for good. 
Even now, the youthful Kaffir has advantages quite equal to 
those afforded to most English boys and girls, although, of course, 
these advantages cannot be enjoyed by all. In the various 
mission schools throughout the country, many yearly receive good 
sound instruction, with perhaps too much psalm singing; but 
the multiplication of such industrial-schools as that at Lovedale 
is highly desirable. Of this institution Sir Arthur Cunynghame 
gives a good description. The boys learn all useful trades, and 
particularly the use of the spade and the plough, implements 
peculiarly desirable for the Kaffir, who has not at present passed 
the pastoral stage, and thinks it beneath him to till the ground, 
leaving such agriculture as is necessary to the women. Hence 
arises the scarcity of labour experienced by the colonists in a 
land teeming with excellent material. To teach the young, 
therefore, to plough and sow, build, and work in iron, leather, 
cotton, or any other useful manual labour, is a most important 
part in that programme of development sketched out with the 
endeavour to civilise and train the Kaffir races. 





* We have compared Zululand to Wales, and it is at least of interest to 
remember that the hardy descendants of the Ancient Britons, in that. Princi- 
pality, were never thoroughly subdued till deprived of their hereditary chiefs. 
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“Tt is now,” says Sir Arthur Cunynghame, “beginning to he 
recognised that the true way to tame a savage is to make him 
a useful artisan ;” and to show that the Cape House of Assembly 
are alive to the fact, he gives us the following decree :— 


“Tt is the opinion of this House that there should be established in 
Basutoland an industrial training-school for the education of the 
Basutos and other natives in trades, handicrafts, and other occupa- 
tions upon the system as far as possible of that adopted at the Love- 
dale Institution; and further, that while the surplus revenues of 
Basutoland justify a sufficient provision therefrom in aid of this 
establishment, every effort should be made to secure that the insti- 
tution should be self-supporting.”* 


Meanwhile, during the time these necessary reforms are in 
progress, the chief duty of the Colonial Government will be to 
provide for its own safety in quelling such insurrections as will 
be sure to arise, especially in carrying out the decree for disarma- 
ment; one such is already reported, and more will undoubtedly 
follow ; and necessary as the measure undoubtedly is, it seems 
hard upon apparently friendly natives, who have worked hard to 
procure the one coveted European weapon. It has, however, 
been proved that with the exception of Fingoes and Basutos, 
native levies cannot be trusted : they have been disbanded in the 
present war, and the tragic tale of the Hottentots withdrawn 
from servitude in the Cape Colony and located on the Kat River, 
who, aswell as the Frontier Police (in the fourth Kaffir War), went 
over in a body to the enemy, has been often told. Yet, without — 
making use of some native force, it would seem impossible for 
the colonists to undertake to keep in order the vast mass of dis- 
affected natives in their midst; but by a judicious selection from 
friendly tribes, mingled with and officered by Europeans, this 
may possibly be managed. Mr, Noble gives us the measures for 
defence recently adopted by the Cape Parliament, and says— 


‘“‘ The war of last year found the Colony unfortunately unprepared 
in that respect, but the patriotism of the colonists, who volunteered 
to the front from nearly every part of the country, showed that 
material for a most efficient defence against all internal foes could be 
easily made available. The Defence measures since passed by Parlia- 
ment gives Government the services of a burgher force, consisting of 
every adult member of the whole population, and they can be em- 
bodied in any lesser or larger number as may be thought necessary 
for active service within and beyond the borders. Besides these 
burghers there is a yeomanry force of 1800 Europeans; the old 
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‘Frontier Police Force, 1200 strong, is converted into a corps re- 
named the Cape Mounted Riflemen; and there are auxiliary forces, 
the volunteers.”* 


This would seem ample protection for the Cape Colony, but 
when we come to Natal and the vast Transvaal, with their over- 
whelming native population, it is obvious that much more is 
required ; and this brings us to the question which has so long 
agitated the South African Colonies—that of Federation. Lord 
Carnarvon, when Colonial Secretary, persistently urged this 
measure, and, as is well known, sent out Mr. Froude to promul- 
gate his views ; but the country was not then ripe for a measure 
which, although obviously advantageous to the country in the 
long run, seemed likely to entail expense and trouble upon the 
older colonies, without corresponding advantages. Sir Arthur 
Cunynghame gives the pros and cons in this matter very lucidly ; 
he points out the differences existing in the form of governmert 
of the various Colonies, and their reasons for desiring or rejecting 
Federation. 

Of the Cape Colony a member of the Natal House of Assembly 
says— 7 

“¢Tt looks to the north, and sees in the three States that lie there 
much, no doubt, that is attractive, but much that gives cause for doubt. 
_It fears Natal with her natives, and shrinks from the Transvaal with 
her debt. It dreads, lest by uniting its fortune with ours, it should 
imperil or sacrifice the position it holds.” f 


And until lately eavh of the States had some reason for objecting 
to Federation. The recent wars, however, seem to have had the 
effect of changing the opinion of most of the States on this 
matter, and Mr. Noble says— 

“‘ There is another important matter which the present Cape Cabinet 
are prepared to forward—a union of the Colonies and States of South 
Africa—which nearly all parties have now come to admit is desirable. 
Differences of opinion, however, still exist as tv the way in which it 
should be brought about. With some the favourite idea is a Confede- 
ration similar to that of Canada, on the lines of the South African 
Bill passed by the Imperial Parliament. Others, again, have adopted 
the idea of ‘ Unification,’ which means that the old Colony should in- 
corporate the younger ones, receiving into its Parliament a fair pro- 
portion of representatives from each, and increasing the powers of 
local bodies, such as Divisional Councils, to meet the reasonable wants 
of the remote provinces.” But he adds :—“ The native disturbances 
on our borders have awakened the apprehensions of many well- 
affected towards Confederation as to the responsibilities and difficulties 


* “British South Africa.” 
t “My Command in Africa,” p. 101. 
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involved in the measure, unless the Imperial Government becomes, for 
some time at least, a contributor of a certain number of troops for the 
defence of such settlements as Natal and the Transvaal.’* 


Sir Arthur Cunynghame does not approve of union, but thinks 
the whole country should be divided into five States—the Cape 
Colony forming two, east and west, divided by a line running 
from Cape Francis to Hopetown, Griqualand West. Third, 
Natal, including all the land from St. John’s River, Kaffraria, 
recently taken over, to Zululand, and as much of the latter 
as must eventually be annexed. Fourth, the Transvaal. Fifth, 
Griqualand West, to which it is hoped the Orange Free State 
would soon request to be joined.t The Cape Colonists have 
incurred much obloquy for not being more ready to assist the 
Natalians and the Home Government during the present war ; 
but it must be remembered that they have had the safety of their 
own frontier to provide for, as it is well known that Cetewayo's 
machinations have caused much disaffection among other Kaffir 
tribes. It must, however, be recorded to their credit that im- 
mediately upon receipt of the news of the late terrible disaster, 
volunteers from Cape Town and Port Elizabeth went up imme- 
diately to King William’s Town to relieve the garrison there, 
and have further offered pecuniary aid, and to send volunteers 
even to Natal if needed. 

The future development of these magnificent countries may be 
said to depend mainly upon three things—the pacification and 
civilisation of the natives ; the influx of a large number of Euro- 
pean immigrants; and an adequate supply of labour. Mr. Noble 
says— 

‘In connection with the re-settlement of the newly-extended terri- 
tories in Kaffraria, it is intended to plant a number of European 
settlers in several suitable belts of country, and here and there among 
the different native locations; which will, by strengthening the white 
population, act as beneficially as any defensive force.” 


This would, indeed, seem a suitable time for repeating the suc- 
cessful experiment of 1820. At that time much distress existed 
in England, and the Home Government, “ not having the fear of 
political economists and doctrinaire politicians before its eyes, 
acted with a degree of common sense which one is sometimes 
tempted to envy in these more enlightened days. Parliament 
voted 50,000/. in order to send some of the able-bodied surplus 
population from the old country, where they were so much in 
the way, to the Cape Colony, where they were so much wanted. 





* “British South Africa,” 
+ “My Command in South Africa,” pp. 102-107. 
t “ British South Africa.” 
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Ninety thousand applications were sent in, from which about 5000 
had to be selected —farmers, tradesmen, half-pay officers, artisans, 
and labourers,”* and this formed the nucleus whence arose the 
prepares British Eastern Province Cape Colonists of to-day. They 

ad, of course, hardships to endure, fights with the natives, with 
wild beasts, and with the forces of Nature; but they overcame 
them, and became “ healthy, wealthy, and wise.” Surely, from 
our suffering and destitute surplus population of to-day, many 
thousands might be found to carry civilisation among the savages 
of Zululand and the Transvaal, and to open up the natural 
wealth and develop the pastoral, agricultural, and commercial 
capacities of that rich and magnificent country. The miner 
would find there an El Dorado indeed, for from Leydenberg to 
the Zambesi the land teems with mineral wealth. There is 
much probability that within this region lay the scriptural Ophir, 
with which the ruins seen by the traveller Mauch have been 
identified by many ; but gold is not the sole source of mineral 
wealth, for almost every known mineral may be found there, and 
amongst them cobalt, a rare and valuable product, even now 
worked, according to Sir Arthur Cunynghame, at a profit of 4000/. 
a year to the owner of the mine, who bought it for a mere song 
from its Dutch owner. Then there are the diamond mines of 
Griqualand West, not yet exhausted, although probably quite 
sufficiently stocked with adventurers. 

But the immense coal-fields of the Transvaal are destined, 
we believe, to be a source of wealth greater than its gold, 
silver, and gems, to the mother country, for should it be 
possible to acquire Delagoa Bay from the. Portuguese, or 
to convert St. Lucia, which will probably be annexed, into 
a harbour of defence and a coaling station, all our South 
Pacific ironclads and merchant steamers might here be loaded 
with necessary supplies to enable them to carry their messages 
of peace or war to the remotest corners of the world. Vast 
stores of corn and wine, fruit, spices, cotton, sugar, perhaps 
also of tea, coffee, and silk, might here be produced and 
exported, besides focks and herds innumerable; but this must 
be a work of time, and would require roads, railways, and par- 
ticularly irrigation works, for the land is a thirsty land, and the 
central portion suffers severely from droughts, which, however, 
might be considerably obviated by the construction of dams and 
the cultivation of forest trees. 

‘One may wonder,” says Mr. Donald Currie, “that the boun- 
tiful showers which fall in Southern Africa are not collected and 
stored for the irrigation of the soil and the use of the flocks and 
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herds of the inhabitants. I take it that all this will follow a 
larger immigration and the increase of enterprise and wealth ;” 
and he adds, “ No greater benefit can accrue for the future deve- 
lopment of South Africa than from a well-organised, practical 
system of free or assisted immigration.”* That there are 
difficulties to be surmounted ere this can be accomplished must 
be allowed, one of which is the immense land journey to be 
undertaken ere the emigrants could arrive at their destination, 
and which would also be an obstacle to the profitable export of 
their produce ; but railways are now planned and partially con- 
structed from most of the ports, and that from Delagoa Bay to 
Pretoria would soon convey the traveller to the heart of the 
‘Transvaal. That the present war will both check emigration and 
retard the development of the country for a time is certain, but 
it will only be to enable both to advance again with redoubled 
energy when peace shall be re-established, although we fear it 
will be some time before European emigrants with wives and 
families will be induced to entrust themselves in any number 
within reach of the terrible Zulus, for it is not a pleasant feeling 
to know that at any moment colonists may be called upon to fly 
for life, and put all they value into laager, as it is called (that is, 
within a stockade), to resist a savage foe who may come down 
in thousands, therefore the pacification of the natives is the one 
thing necessary to secure the prosperity of Natal and the Trans- 
vaal. Failing a sufficiency of European immigrants to equalise 
in a measure the strength of the two races and diminish the risk 
of fresh outbreaks, the introduction of Indian coolies and Chinese 
has been advocated.+ 

“To keep a check on the warlike tribes bordering on Natal 
and the Transvaal, it has been suggested that it would be desi- 
rable to establish a species of military colonies on the frontier. 
. . . . European immigrants could not be obtained in sufficient 
number. .... Chinese could be obtained by tens of thousands, 
and if accompanied by their wives and families they would be a 
most useful body of settlers. Their industry is proverbial. .. . 





* “Thoughts on the Present and Future of South Africa and Central and 
Eastern Africa,” by Donald Currie, Esq., C.M.G. Proceedings of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, vol. viii. 

+ A suggestion has appeared in some of the daily papers which appears 
worthy of consideration, which is that tracts of land in South Africa should 
be offered to young men who have failed to pass the requisite examinations 
for military raf PRO upon condition of guarding the frontier, and these, 
indeed, might me the officers of Indian or Chinese military colonies and 
form a strong bulwark against native inroads. Sir George Campbell advocates 
the employment of Indian troops at the Cape, but to form a permanent 
Indian settlement would be better still. 
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organised and commanded by British officers they would be 
found no despicable soldiers, Assuredly they would be more 
than a match for any African natives. Established as 
‘military colonists, periodically called out for duty and bound by 
the tenure of the land held by them to do military service when 
occasion required, upon reasonable payment, tliey would get rid 
of the difficulty we now labour under owing to the paucity of 
European settlers, and, in addition, would bring the country 
occupied by them into a high state of cultivation.”* 

Sir Arthur Cunynghame bears testimony to the usefulness of the 
Chinese as servants, notwithstanding the popular prejudice against 
them,+ and his opinion is shared by many who have the best 
means of judging according to facts. But the Indian coolie is also 
destined to bear no inconsiderable part in the future of our 
colonies everywhere. “In 1859,” says Mr. Robinson, “after 
much troublesome negotiation, Indian immigration (to Natal) 
was set on foot, and 6000 coolie labourers indentured to em- 
ployers for a period of five years were introduced. The 
experiment was so successful that it has been twice repeated, and 
during last year about 4000 more of these people were landed in 
the Colony There will soon be about 15,000 of these 
industrious Asiatics working in order and amity on African soil 
and amongst African natives;” and this, Mr. Robinson goes on 
to show, is a benefit alike to the colonist and to the coolie, who 
frequently amasses 7001. or 800/., buys Jand, and remains in the 
Colony when his term of indenture is over.t But it will be 
asked, why send for coolies, when there are already 300,000 
natives, and these constantly increasing in the Colony? The 
reason is that these latter are too well off to work—they 
have their land and their herds, and will not work for wages, 
therefore to develop sugar growing, which is rapidly becoming 
a staple industry in Natal, Indian coolies have to be sought. 
This horde of natives belong, also, mostly to the warlike 
and powerful Zulu, refugees from Cetewayo’s tyranny, forming 
a great peril for the 20,000 whites of Natal, for, as Dr. 
Dale has said, “They are nearly useless except to drink 
rum ;” and the great difficulty which looms in the future for 
Natal is what to do with this great native population! Happily 
in the Transvaal, according to Mr. Fynney, the natives are of a 
different race, consisting “chiefly of Makatee tribes, peaceably 
disposed, docile, and fond of hunting, both men and women 





* The Colonies and India, December 21st, 1878. (Leading Article.) 

+ “My Command in South Africa,” p. 28. 

+ See “Glimpses of Natal,” by John Robinson, Esq., M.L.S., of Natal. 
Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, vol. ix. 
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cultivating the land—a thing very unusual amongst the natives 
of Southern Africa.”* Therefore, the frontiersecurely guarded, 
there would seem to exist no great impediment to the advance- 
ment of the Transvaal, which is probably destined, some-day, to 
become the granary and storehouse of South Africa, as well as a 
great health resort for European invalids, for it is allowed to 
possess a climate probably the finest in the world, where con- 
sumption and bronchitis are unknown, and this it owes to its 
great elevation, in a tropical climate, for the whole country 
consists of a table-land from 2000 to 8000 feet above sea level, 
and is mostly well watered, with a bracing climate, very dry in 
winter and not unpleasantly cold.t 

We will conclude this Article in the words of Mr. Robinson, 
which seem to us to have in them much prophetic truth: “The 
annexation of the Transvaal has given a new complexion to the 
prospects of Southern Africa, and made infinitely more hopeful the 
chances of African civilisation. England, to whom Providence 
has manifestly confided the work of regenerating this old dark 
continent, has now before her an open field. No alien Govern- 
ment interposes a barrier in the way. From the shores of Natal 
to the banks of the Limpopo her flag waves without a rival, and 
many years will not elapse before it has been borne by the force 
of events, and the pressure of circumstances, to the valley of the 
Zambesi. The mission she has undertaken will compel her to 
move on. No other Power can take her place ; no other Power 
ought to do it. It is for the world’s welfare, no less than for 
England’s interest, that her rule and her influence should prevail 
from Cape Town to Nyassa. . . . . May we not hope, then, that 
the earlier toilers of Natal will find some fruition of their labours 
in the new era that has now set in, and that both England’s 
statesmen and the world’s citizens will rejoice over the policy 
which has built up a South African Dominion under the British 
Crown.” t 





* oa read before the Royal Geographical Society, January 14th, 1878. 

+ Lbid. 

t “ Glimpses of Natal,” by John Robinson, M.L.C., of Natal. Proceedings of 
the Royal Colonial Institute, vol. ix. 
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we a strategic, and even an Imperial necessity seems 

to be confronted by a moral impossibility, it is obvious 
which must give way. The strategic and Imperial necessity 
must wait, for honour is the greatest necessity of empire, and 
the best strategy is a conviction of our straightforwardness, 
trustworthiness, and honesty, worked into the heart of the 
world by our national history. ‘This confidence in our moral 
rectitude has been and is one of the greatest factors of our 
position. It must constantly happen in international affairs 
that the gravest question is, ‘What next, and next?” and 
concessions are granted or refused accordingly. When shares 
in the Suez Canal were offered first to Great Britain, it was 
not alone because of her longest purse. We have heard of 
Russia’s ‘‘ Khivan faith,” in justification of our own scientific 
Indian frontier, and but for her mission to all European 
uationalities, France might long since have possessed the 
Rhine. The real necessity of a great Empire, it often be- 
comes the interest of other States to yield, unless the one 
great condition precedent. be wanting—confidence. What is 
truly the interest of a great and magnanimous community to 
acquire is, sooner or later, the interest also of the great world 
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that she should possess, if honour is known to guide her policy, 
and in such a case time and the spirit of political evolution 
must be left to solve the problem. 

In the case of Egypt we find ourselves dealing with a weak 
State, which has made for us a highway to India; sold to us 
some of the shares in that highway, and invited us.to rectify, 
if not to control her finances. Another weak State, Turkey, 
the suzerain of Egypt, has practically been fighting Russia for 
us, sustained by our counsel, influence, and gold ; and one of 
the issues of the present difficulty is, that until Constantinople 
becomes the capitol of a strong federation of the Danubian 
provinces, or is otherwise independent, the pressure of our 
greatest possible foe is fended off from our most important 
thoroughfare in the Suez Isthmus. 

Russia cannot break through the Dardanelles Straits, except 
with a great war. During a great war many things will 
happen ; nor, at its close, will the interests of a State which, in 
international matters, is the strongest and richest in the world, 
go without due consideration. Meanwhile the scientific frontier 
acquired for India ought to give us time, although, perhaps, no 
more time than we want, for legal, just, and peaceful arrange- 
ments in Egypt. 

Thus far is certain; for the rest we must wait. There are, 
for instance, the susceptibilities and interests of Italy and 
France, but against England these susceptibilities, often more 
dangerous than interest, will not be so readily aroused; and 
besides, means cannot but present themselves in the latter to 
allay the former. - 

War, purchase, compensation, equivalents, are means to 
political ends. War we should never willingly wage, but it is 
a spirit that will come without our calling, and it necessitates 
re-settlements ; whilst purchases, compensations, equivalents, 
are as current as any other measures of value on the inter- 
national exchange. It boots not to poimt out this or that 
equivalent, or to suggest that this or that may happen, 
because also it may not happen. The unforeseen always 
happens. The general principle of worldly change, and the fixed 
‘eternal principle and pressure of our individual imperial need, 
acting on the new wants for altered circumstances of the rest 
of the world, is enough. 

The problem is, “ Given certain great and pressing needs of 
the English Empire, by what political arrangements they can 
be provided for consistently with the honour and honesty of 
England?” The double principle of statemanship is 
“ Catholic in conception, Conservative in action.” Conservative 
not only of right, but mindful also and waiting for that 
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public opinion upon which public policy can now alone be 
based. 

But to suggest that policy and to form that opinion, the 
conception must before all things be catholic and complete. It 
is necessary for all men to know and to show the absolute 
urgency of certain things, not only for the sake of Egypt, of 
Persia, and of the mighty unknown future of India, but also 
for the sake of that Anglo-Imperial confederation, without 
which we can hope neither to compete with other Powers nor 
to organise our own, and we make no apology for placing: 
these considerations before our readers as clearly as we are 
able. It is our duty to stand not merely apart from mere 
Whig or Tory partisanship, but above it—supremely anxious 
for that supreme procession of energy, intellect, liberty, and 
law, which goes out from us over all the earth ! 

As we have pointed out on previous occasions the creation 
of the Suez Canal, whilst it destroyed the political primacy of 
Constantinople, altered also the strategical relations of the 
Great naval Powers, not only of Europe but of Asia and the 
world, and directly affects all the future conditions of Anglo- 
Indian policy, Empire, and trade. The Canal put into our hands 
a weapon which we must guard as our life and with our life. 
By it French genius enabled Africa to redress the balances of 
Asia against Russia; it constituted Alexandria the master-key 
of the strategy of three continents, affecting also, in no indirect 
manner, a fourth, and made possible to Englishmen now living 
the realisation of what lately seemed but a dream of the 
future—a confederation of the English Empire. 

And did the Euphrates Valley line of the future already 
exist, the situation would be practically unchanged in time 
of war, for though Cyprus were a splendid entrepdt, and 
the importance of the Persian Gulf and its harbours infinitely 
enhanced; yet there is nothing in those regions to rival the 
position of Alexandria as port, arsenal, and fortress, with her 
double line of communications from sea to sea, and the high- 
lands of Judea in which to shelter a covering army. ‘The 
Euphrates line, and Alexandria with her rail and canal are 
both wanted. Each is desirable, and one of them indispensable 
to our sway. ; 

The Suez dilemma still remains, for the Euphrates line is 
not yet made ; but if the Euphrates line were made, the political 
dilemma would be still more emphatic: of two things, one, 
the Euphrates line will replace that of Suez, or it will not. If 
it will, then we should proceed to make it; if it will not, we 
should apply the same policy to Suez, and secure a short, safe, 
and clear thoroughfare for ourselves on our own element. 
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But, in truth, the continuity of water-passage is of immense 
value, and the conditions of the two lines are essentially 
different. The protection of Suez is.an affair chiefly of navies, 
the protection of a Euphrates line would be one of armies. 
We should fight for the former on our own element, with 
access at both ends of a short line, and with the Judean high- 
lands as a stronghold and a screen: the latter would be ten 
times as long, would, of course, secure no water-passage to 
India, and Asia would be more open to attack and less open 
to relief from ourselves. 

The Suez arguments therefore remain; but if they did 
not they would only be transferred to the Euphrates Valley, 
whilst the political dilemma still fixes on the British nation the 
responsibility of an unsafe peace, and therefore of a compara- 
tively fruitless war. Meanwhile the cardinal fallacies are, we 
trust, demonstrated : the one, that we can exist as an empire 
without the danger of empire; the other, that we can exist 
without a policy of empire. The first is the cant of ignorance, 
the second is the cant of hypocrisy. We must make our choice; 
we must either accept empire or we must renounce it, with all 
its consequences. If we are to have an empire in the Kast, we 
may be quite certain that any enemy of ours, the world over, 
who is able to injure us by attacking it, will do so. If we do 
not keep danger in our front we shall have chaos in our year. 
But having withstood Russia in the Dardanelles, Russia, being 
human, will prepare a counter-stroke at Cabul. If our officers 
served against her in Turkey, naturally enough, as the St. 
Petersburg Golos lately said, their officers may some day observe 
the same severe neutrality in Afghanistan. And if, by our 
default, Russia once gets a lodgment in that “ rocky bastion,” 
which she can only regard as one of the approaches and 
escarpments of our Indian citadel, we ought to prepare at once 
to surrender that citadel, or else to turn her out of the bastion 
at the very first opportunity. Official Russia has and can have 
no business in Afghanistan except as our enemy, and as such 
would hasten to concede all the Ameer’s stipulations against 
ourselves or the enemies of his own household. Our policy 
at Constantinople is, or ought to be made one with our policy 
for India, or else we have no business in either place. If we 
cannot conceive a policy of empire, and confront its dangers 
too, we cannot remain imperial. There will be many to 
say with the’ aan Frenchman Thiers, ‘‘ From the heights 
of Gibraltar, Malta, and even the Cape, the same flag 
waves. An immense -tyranny pervades all seas.” But 
the spirit in which all this must be met is that of the 


Roman :— 
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“Danger knows full well, 
That Cesar is more dangerous than he. 
We were two lions littered in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible.” 


And the principle on which we must act, is the common sense 
and honest belief that this one empire was founded and built 
up by freemen. That wherever our flag waves, our rule is, or 
shall be made, a real and a mighty advance on all that have 
preceded it, and on those it has displaced. That not des- 
potism, but the freedom and happiness, the manhood and 
citizenship of all subject races, is the natural and progressive 
result of our position and suzerainty. 

Therefore it is, that whilst we recommend the minimum of 
action and interference with frontier tribes or nations, and 
the minimum acquisition of territory consistent with the defence 
of our position in India; we must see to it that this oppor- 
tunity is not allowed to pass without securing that necessary 
minimum. The more moderate our demands the sterner 
should be their exaction, and the principle is obvious—that of 
getting real possession of the passes into India, and of esta- 
blishing outposts which shall take certain possible attacks in 
flank or in rear. 

At Kandahar the people recollect with gratitude Sir William 
Nott’s occupation from 1838 to 1842. They are friendly, and 
the Ameer is weak there, for his “kingdom” is a loose 
agglomeration of jealous tribes; and, moreover, our trade 
relations with them have of late much increased. Then the 
Sulaiman range, from Dera Ismael Khan to Dara Ghazee 
Khan, could no longer shelter covert attacks on the Indus 
frontier; and if we hold Jelalabad we should control all the 
passes from Takht-i-Sulaiman to the Hindoo Koosh, on the 
confines of Cashmere—that is, every pass from Cabul to India, 
and we should be near enough to Cabul to control and protect 
an embasay there, if needful, and to influence all Afghanistan. 
There can further be no reason why we shonld not purchase 
from our friends, the Khyberese, the block of mountains 
which contains and encloses the Khyber Pass, including its 
western exit. Fortify the Pass, add it to our present Peshawur 
district, subsidise the present possessors of the Pass, and 
form with them a perpetual alliance. Although the policy of 
our Government in Afghanistan is not yet clearly defined, still, 
as far as it has gone, it appears to be absolutely the right 
policy; and in this connection Sir Henry Rawlinson’s fore- 
caste is so suggestive and has been so completely justified by 
events, that we should consider it well, not only as to Afghan- 
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istan and the frontier question, but on Indian affairs generally. 
We quote the following from his “England and Russia in 
the Kast,” the first paragraphs being from the prefaces to 
— edition of that volume, published in 1875 and 


“ As long as the great desert of Kharisin is interposed . . . . so 
long the Afghans are safe, and we may pursue our administrative 
reforms in India without taking serious note of the affairs of 
our Northern neighbours ; but if the Russian . . . . frontier should 
be thus transferred from Krasnovodsh to Merv—no matter for what 
purpose, or on what provocation—then the position would be en- 
tirely altered, Afghanistan would be directly threatened. 

“The necessity of replacing the old policy of masterly inaction 
by creating, without loss of time, a direct barrier in Afghanistan 
against further Russian encroachment. 

“That the continued advance of Russia in Central Asia is as 
certain as thesuccession of day and night Russia will continue 
to push on towards India until arrested by a barrier which she can 
neither remove nor overstep (p. 350). 

“ The (Afghan) nation consists of a mere collection of tribes of 
unequal power and divergent habits. The feeling of patriotism, as’ 
known in Europe, cannot exist among the Afghans, for there is no 
common country. In its place is found a strong turbulent love of 
individual liberty. There is no natural or ethnical reason why 
Herat and Candahar should be attached to Cabul. Herat is in- 
habited by races entirely alien to the Afghans. While at Candahar, 
though the lands were parcelled out by Nadir Shah, in the middle 
of the last century, among the Durani aristocracy, the peasantry 
are everywhere of Persian or Tagits, or Turkish descent, and have 
no community of feeling with the northern and eastern Afghans, 
who are the dominant party at Cabul, and especially opposed to the 
English alliance. I see little prospect of any settled government 
in the country during Shir Ali’s tenure of power. Frontier raids— 
passes closed to trade—many injuries and indignities received 
(pp. 370, 1). 

“ Our position in India is strong and flourishing. The social: 
condition of the people is rapidly improving. The revenue is 
increasing; new paths of industry are being opened up. The 
interest of governors and governed are being identified. Education 
is spreading, crime being repressed, and justice administered. All 
we want is rest ; this is precisely what we are not likely to obtain. 
The Power which scares away our confidence, and obliges us to 
embark on the troubled waters of political strife is Russia. The 
continuous advance of Russia famaito India is certain, and we must 
prepare, therefore, for the contact (pp. 371, 2). 

“ Knowing, as I do, the western Afghans to be the most con- 
temptible of enemies, and hardly, therefore, caring to consider the 
possibility of a skirmish in the Bolan or Khojah Passes, the only 
defensible positions on the line from Scinde to Herat, I still feel - 
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satisfied that we should generally receive the warm support of the 
great mass of the population in the districts that we traversed. 
Mindful of past benefits, hopeful of future favours, they would 
bring in their camels, and empty their granaries to supply our 
wants. The only parties from whom we should experience ill-will 
would be the priesthood and a few of the Darénf chiefs” (pp. 
381, 2). 


And Sir Henry Rawlinson quotes Dr. Bellew’s work, “ From 
the Indus to the Tigris,” thus :— 


“The discontent of the people is universal, and many a secret 
prayer is offered up for tbe speedy return of the British, and many 
a sigh expresses the regret that they ever left the country. Our 
just rule and humanity, our care of the friendless sick, our charitable 
treatment of the poor, and the wealth we scattered amongst the 
people are remembered with gratitude, and eager is the hope of our 
return.” 


And the Duke of Argyll states (p. 385) that— 


“The Government never seem to have bestowed a thought upon 
the just importance which Sir H. Rawlinson set upon the Persian 
Mission as the agency through which all possible Russian movements 
in that direction can be most effectually watched, and without the 
knowledge of which, if it is well organised, it is impossible 
that any movement towards the capture of such a place as 
Herat could be made without months, or, perhaps, years of 
warring.” 


In analysing the Afghan correspondence the Duke admits 
(p. 812) that the Ameer’s alarming talk about the advance of 
* Russia “ overshot the mark, and showed what his game was— 
to work on our alarm. He even went the length of implying 
that the security of the Afghan border was more our affair 
than his. He trades upon our fear of Russia.” He again 
demanded a dynastic guarantee, and suggested the setting apart 
of property, either in India or Europe, for his support, as a 
personal security in case of misfortune, and wished us to 
organise the Afghan troops, and to send large amounts of 
money, with great numbers of guns and stores. In criticising 
Sir Bartle Frere’s note on Afghan affairs, the Duke complains of 
the scant deference paid therein to treaties and rights. But we 
submit that we must bear in mind the possible in politics, and 
if, as the Duke shows out of the Ameer’s own mouth, the 
Ameer could not make engagements with us—not being 
a free agent, either within or without—and the frontier 
tribes would not make any; how, in the name of prac- 
tical statesmanship, was the Indian Government to be carried 


on? . 
(Vou. CXI. No. CCXX.]—Nzw Serms, Vou. LV. No. IL EE 
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To our mind, Col. Malleson correctly states the question in 
his introduction :— 


“The policy of masterly inactivity . . . . becomes inarticulate folly 
when applied to an Afghanistan contiguous to and leaning on Russia, 
and under such circumstances it can only mean the resignation to 
Russia of a territory well described by a German writer as the glacis 
of the fortress of Hindustan. The pages of this volume will make 
it clear that the India of the past was really safe, really powerful 
only when she had her troops cantoned beyond the passes of 
Afghanistan. The real contest for India has always taken place on 
the Helmand. The Helmand once passed, and Rindeher once 
occupied, the Indus has never stopped an invader. No invasion was 
ever possible as long as Hindustan kept in her own hands the keys 
of her fortress—the valleys beyond the passes leading to her fertile 
plains.” 

Although the shuttle of intrigue has been flung across 
Western Asia, from Constantinople to Cabul, the factors in the 
fight are still the same—the Britannic and the Muscovite 
Empires and the Mahomedan races. This time it was the 
intractable Ameer at Cabul who must get some one to guarantee 
his frontier and his throne against foes within and without. 
If one guarantor will not do it another had to be sought, and 
England and Russia must needs shake hands, intrigue, or fight 
across a territory which no native seems strong enough to hold 
or able enough to organise, in face of those mighty unknown 
forces which civilisation has created and which civilisation alone 
can wield. 

Under these circumstances it is natural and necessary to ask, 
How stand, relatively and positively, the chief parties concerned 
—how stands, above all, England? What is our strength and 
what are our weaknesses? We find that between England 
and Russia, and between England herself in West and East, the 
same peculiarities and contrasts still prevail of Constitutional and 
Despotic Governments—although in our case so strangely 
crossed by action and reaction of the Despotic East on the Con- 
stitutional West, of a Premier, in character and opportunity 
despotic, disposing of resources and guiding destinies 
created and accumulated by freedom. 

Accordingly, we find the action of Russia swift, secret, silent, 
calculated, as that of India would be were it governed from 
Calcutta ; whilst we others depend on Parliamentary majorities, 
on the ins and outs of office, on the right man being in the 
right place at the right time, on the bias for philanthropy or 
statesmanship ; -and, as a nation, we learn our geography after 
war is declared and battles have been fought—we study our 
maps by the light of blazing towns. Be our policy right or 
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wrong it may go in or out with a Minister, whilst ignorance 
may be mistaken for apathy, and both disappear as soon as they 
have done all the harm possible. 

Thus the Caspian, a Russian lake, is the fundamental fact of 
the Russo-Eastern Question, and Russia, unhasting, unresting, 
has worked towards its consummation; Alexandria an English 
port, fortress, and arsenal, has been always the only possible 
answer to the Ashourada basis and the Meshed route, for there 
will the English Empire be braced up or cut in twain. This 
has been increasingly evident ever since the first Napoleon 
dashed at Egypt; it is understood by every statesman but 
the English, yet, with us, the Alexandrian question is a 
question still, and a question it may remain until we settle 
it, as is our wont, at last with the roar and the bound of 
a lion. 

Tn like manner a railway system in connection with an open 
isthmus and a Persian port, a branch to Ispahan and along the 
coast to Kurachee, is the necessary complement of Anglo- 
Indian offence or defence, and years ago we sat upon the 
plan, and pigeon-holed it—but, until Lord Beaconsfield’s Suez 
Canal and Cyprus policy, we looked in vain even for such 
statesmanship as could see that to keep India we must first be 
able to get there ! 

Imperialism, properly so-called, is simply an attribute of 
empire, and when men go about to decry it, for party pur- 
poses, they might more properly complain of those two great 
anomalies, in our national character and imperial organisation 
which do, indeed, so hamper the one and hinder the other. 
Englishmen, as a nation, do not understand abstract ideas, 
They must become concrete; we must be able to see, taste, 
touch, handle, ere we believe ; when false policy has lost us a 
campaign, we begin to see what it is all about. Our Russo- 
Turkish policy has been so bemuddled, very much because 
our younger politicians lack‘courage and ideas, whilst all our 
older ones are so exclusively occupied with Constantinople, 
that they cannot even be made to understand the greater im- 
portance of Alexandria, that Russia has a basis against India, 
some 1200 miles nearer to it than is the former city, and 
the bearing of that fact on our policy. 

The other anomaly is in our Imperial Constitution, and each 
anomaly aggravates the other. In fact we have no Imperial 
Constitution, and then we grumble at Lord Beaconsfield when 
he fills up the vacuum in an unconstitutional sort of way. We 
are Imperial Englishmen, but we have no forms by which we 
can exercise our faculties as such; our Parliament is not 
Imperial, partly because it is vestry and vestry-ridden, and 

EE2 
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it cannot admit of the opposite characteristics at the same 
time. The hiatus in our Imperial Constitution aggravates the 
anomaly in our national character,—conscription or a war 
income-tax, brought about by mismanagement of our Imperial 
business, may remedy both. No Grand Council of the Empire, 
in any Elective or Constitutional sense, bringing the realities 
of Empire home to us, has as yet any chance of existence, 
and consequently the ideas and passions which always exist 
in the common people cannot come properly to the support 
of our real statesmanship. 

We, however, have now to make the best of things as they 
are, and war'and rumours of war are sufficiently arousing 
us. Let us consider, with every sense of responsibility, 
the very great and real qnestions that now confront us. 
As Mr. Bright said, in 1877, at Bradford, “the Canal 
(Bosphorus) which the Creator of the world made for the 
traffic and service of the world, has as good a right to be open 
to the world as the Canal made by M. Lesseps with the money 
of French shareholders.” True, both have a right to be open, 
and both are liable to be shut, and the policy which would 
open the one must be considered together with the policy 
which may attempt to shut the other; else we may present 
Russia with the means of straightway attacking our defence of 
India on our way by the shortest route thither, and at its 
vitalest point, at the same moment that Russia may herself 
advance against India from her half-way house on tke 
Caspian. Between the Britannic and Muscovite Empires lies 
the fate of the Empire, civilisation, and commerce of India, 
involving, indirectly, also Australia ; and the fate of Suez and 
Constantinople, the two greatest sites and thoroughfares of the 
world, may have much to do with settling the fate of the 
world’s two greatest empires. 

Is it safe to suppose that we shall never be at war with 
Russia? Is it safe or practical statesmanship to suppose that 
we are not likely to quarrel with any Power that would wish 
to block the Canal against us? Our interests are universal, 
and no great wars can be localised. Suez may be closed any 
day. That great thoroughfare is cut through sand. But its 
twin route to the Red Sea runs on iron, and is easier defended. 
Shall Alexandria be held by nothing stronger than treaties ? 
Are we to have no material guarantees for its use ? Alexandria, 
the key of the Canal, and of the rail, and which opens or locks 
the gates of the East? And east of her, the first point is 
Persia, which, from its vast central citadel, in connection with 
the inevitable railway of the future, may be made to bar 
the passage of troops east, west, north, or south. “The only 
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danger to India,” says Schuyler, “lies through Persia. The 
success of such an expedition would, of course, depend upon 
which country had the preponderance in Persia; ” and again, 
“if any difficulty. with England ever arise, it will probably 
be in Persia, and not elsewhere.” Persia has been enabled 
by Nature, and would be disposed by self-interest to serve us 
vitally in any Eastern crisis. She rears her everlasting hills 
on the very spot whence a Russian army could be taken in 
flank or attacked behind, and we know, if only from recent 
analogies, what would be the effect, moral and material, of 
a small British force holding such positions in concert with 
a native race. At present, Russia is destroying or absorbing 
the trade of Persia, as she has absorbed much of her terri- 
tory. Persia has nothing to fear, and everything to gain 
from England; Persia has nothing to gain and everything 
to fear from Russia. In those regions a right policy of 
trade would at once constitute and forestall a policy of 
empire. 
On these points Sir H. Rawlinson has the following :— 


“ The Persia of to-day may powerfully affect the fortunes of Great 
Britain’s Empire in the East.” (Preface to first edition.) “ Strate- 
gists will point out that any serious Russian advance from the 
Caspian in the direction of Merv and Herat would be impossible, if 
the columns were threatened on the flank from Persia” (chap. 
ii. p. 137). “The physical capabilities, as well as the intelligence 
of the Persians, are far above those of the Turks, Indians, Uzbegs, 
or Afghans. Ten thousand men... . commanded by British 
officers, would not only be a respectable military body, but would 
on tone of the people, and show what they were capable of,” 

p. 138). 


We can only make room for the following frequent hints from 
Col. C. M. MacGregor, referring our readers to his volumes. 
He agrees with our last-quoted writer, that, with discipline and 
leaders, Persian soldiery would do great things, and adds that 
they will re be used for us or against us. He praises 


their physique and intelligence, especially that of their light 
cavalry, and assures us that if England does not use the Sarakhs 
for defence, Russia will for offence ; that raids of Turkomans 
may precipitate Russian measures of annexation and occupa- 
tion on the road to Herat; that we had better realise the 
importance of a Persian alliance; adding that Persian officials 
would make no objection to a complete survey of their 
country. 

The question, therefore, returns with tenfold emphasis, Is 
England to have a half-way house to her Indian and 


¢ 
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Australian Empires, and to her natural and necessary ally? 
and, if so, Where and how, with what allies, and by 
what policy? Is this the opportunity or is it not? To 
appreciate fully the value of Alexandria one must appre- 
ciate also the whole system of defence all along the line, 
and not of defence only, for in great crises attack and defence 
are one. 

Turkey either has or has not the right to the suzerainty of 
Egypt. If she has the right to it, she has the right to sell it, 
unless to put some other Power or Powers at a greater disad- 
vantage than at present. But the Power that would be placed 
at greatest disadvantage by the sale of the suzerainty to another 
Power is England. Nay, more, in peace England does two- 
thirds of the carrying trade of the world, and in war or peace 
the Isthmus is to her absolutely essential. What Power has 
such pretensions, either on her own behalf, or on that of the 
world ? ‘The question of policy against a people, also, is part of 
our case, for the people of Egypt would think themselves in 
paradise could they live under a well-ordered Government ; and, 
on the other hand, the advances of Russia around the Caspian 
and her latest conquests in Armenia are imperative justifications 
enough for England. Freedom and trade are universal in- 
terests, and the policy of Imperial England is none other than 
a union of them both. The question remains, of course, of 
treaty obligations. 

The parties concerned in this Suez question are the people 
of Egypt, the Sultan, the Khedive, and the Mediterranean 
Powers. The Sultan never has done, does not care to do, and 
is not able to do one single act for the people of Egypt, but he 
drains them of blood and gold. ‘They are slaves, he their 
Suzerain slave-holder. The question of the Khedive is rather 
a vexed one, and the Khedive may be better than he is painted. 
Certainly he is the best-abused man in Africa. According to 
one version he has doubled the taxation in fourteen years, 
created eighty-seven millions of public debt, and diminished 
the resources by unproductive public works. By the enormous 
increase of his private estates, and by the pressuve of the 
corvée system, about one million individuals have fallen 
from the class of smell proprietors to that supported by daily 
labour. 

According to others he has spent 10,000,000/. on the Canal, 
13,000,000/. on railways, set up 8000 miles of telegraph wires, 
dug 900 miles of irrigation channels, built 426 bridges, and two 
great bridges over the Nile, constructed many roads and the 
harbour of Suez, and reconstructed that of Alexandria. He 
has increased the exports from 2,800,000/. to 14,000,000/., the 
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cultivated acreage from 4,050,000 to 5,425,000, and educated 
100,000 children against 6000 formerly.* 

But of three things we are certain, that the Khedive has 
made Alexandria and Suez what they are; that he has con- 
structed the Canal, and that he is not Suzerain; and it is the 
question of suzerainty we are discussing. 

Moreover, Egypt must be under tutelage to some Power ; 
the Turk cannot hold it, and, with regard to the Mediterranean 
Powers, we could not consent to the political neutralisation of 
the Canal, because it is a vital artery of our imperial system. 
Not only may we, but we must want it for our own armaments ; 
nor can we forego a necessity which would also be a right for 
the sake, or at the request of parties not so nearly interested. 
Turkey is in possession, but can guarantee nothing, not even 
the dredging or the very existence of the Canal. If we, there- 
fore, in possession instead of Turkey, guaranteed its effective 
and perpetual use and working in time of peace to all con- 
cerned, no injury, but a benefit rather, would be conferred on 
the Mediterranean Powers; and, as for a time of war, the very 
meaning and interpretation of war is that whatsoever Power is 
greatest at any given spot, has its own supreme will and way 
there. To deny that were to deny human nature. If, then, 
our first and chiefest act of war would be the acquisition of 
Alexandria, why should it not be an act of peaceful settlement ? 
We can’t alter the meaning of war because we can’t alter 
human nature; but there is another thing we can’t alter— 
namely, geography. Unless we could neutralise Russia’s basis 
on the Caspian, and its nearness and ready approach to Herat, 
: is waned and child’s play for us to talk of neutralising the 

anal, 

If, therefore, we buy of Turkey that which she has a right to 
sell, may we not ask what right, save in the interests of 
universal freedom and international advantage, has Greece, or 
Italy, or France, or Spain to interfere, and where would be 
their locus standi? If greater world-interests than our own 
are ever jeopardised by our supremacy on the Isthmus, then 
greater Powers than our own will unite to protest against it. 
Meanwhile we are the leading partners in the concern ; ours are 
the greatest interests; we are the safest trustees for the 
nations. Not only the later advances of Russia in the Hast, 
but her very existence in the Caspian and Aral Seas tells 
us what our existence as an Asiatic Power involves. The 





* See a curious pamphlet lately published in London, we believe with- 
out a publisher's name, and containing a cartoon depicting the Khedive 
standing on an eminence, baited by a crowd of representative European 
characters, and, in defence, pointing them to the road to India. — ; 
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Canal will have to be widened, for thousands and tens of 
thousands of tonnage are shut out, and undertakings are 
stifled in their birth, because of its narrowness. The 
upshot of the matter, therefore, is that no Power could be 
disadvantaged in time of peace, but the contrary ; that in time 
of war, when the absolute logic of battle is alone conclusive, 
other Powers could be only slightly disadvantaged, but 
England vitally. But then those other Powers could only 
wish to traverse the Isthmus in defiance of us, or to our 
detriment. Why, then, if we can fairly purchase, should we 
forego our own vital interests on behalf alone of those who 
may wish to attack them? 

The key ought to be with us, at Alexandria: it is with 
Russia, on the Caspian : Russia now has not so much to de- 
liver an attack on India, or to excite or profit by the fact 
of an Indian mutiny, or to interrupt the Suez thoroughfare ; 
and then, if we possess not Alexandria and her iron road to 
the Red Sea, the question of empire is settled for us as far as 
delays of weeks and of thousands of miles can settle any- 
thing in war. Russia has unlocked the East with one key, 
“ Asbourada,” and the door which that key has opened can 
only be shut by a right use of the Persian mountains over 
against it, and by an Anglo-Persian alliance. The other key 
to the East, Alexandria, is in the hands of the Ottoman Turk, 
and the double door it commands—the Canal and the rail— 
may, in theory, be flung wide open or slammed in our faces. 
Anyhow, Alexandria, a fortress, port, and arsenal, in our pos- 
session, is the only possible answer to the Asbourada basis 
and the Meshed route. 

We say the key of the situation is on the Caspian, because 
the initiative of action may at any time come from that quarter, 
in concert with an initiative of obstruction at Suez, and we are 
not ready to reply at either place. Without previous com- 
mand of the Isthmus how could we reach those mountains of 
Persia, unless with ruinous delay—how command the Caspian 
coast or threaten the Russian route—how could we swiftly 
enough reach India? Without a Persian alliance Persian 
mountains would but cover the flank of Russia’s march; we 
should be reduced to the defensive, and that on the confines of 
India itself. 

These are vital questions! Barring the new frontier, we have 
made default all along the line. Russia is free and able to act 
at once, and would at once close the Canal and leave us lagging 
in the rear. Our nearest help would be at Malta; our nearest 
basis would be England, against Russia’s at Asbourada, and if 
we wanted one nearer we should have to conquer it at 
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Alexandria for the occasion. If not taken by a coup-de-main, 
a siege of that city and the stoppage of the Canal would begin 
about the same time as the Russian entrance into Herat. 
Ample verge would thus be secured for disaster; valour 
would again redeem stupidity and dazzle the world; nor, 
after a decent interval for remorse, need a horrible butcher’s 
bill make us moralise too morosely on the value of foresight 
and resolution. 

It is clear, therefore, that the question of Egypt is a burning 
question. It must now come to the front, and may, during 
the coming summer, become an intensely practical one. But 
the value of Egypt to England, and of England to Egypt, 
cannot be adequately considered apart from our entire policy 
and strategy from Alexandria to the Indus, and that also of 
Russia from Khiva to the Persian Gulf. Besides considerations 
already named, there is involved the question of our nearer route, 
vid Suez, to Kurachi, the nearest point of communication with 
our whole military system is India, with the great frontier 
passes of the Empire, and the approaches thereto, such as 
Herat and Candahar. Nor is the subject complete without 
considering the influence of this nearer route on our Australian 
Continent and on Africa. 

The further question of the rights of the nationality of 
Egypt, and of the terrible wrongs which are inflicted on her 
by Turkey and the Khedive, and which are involved in any 
connection with Turkey, affords a moral argument of immense 
weight and value. The whole platform of evidence respecting 
Egypt constitutes, we conceive, an irresistible demonstration 
in favour of change of masters. 

There are then four great cardinal facts, representing also 
four great cardinal changes, in Anglo-Indian and Russo-Indian 
politics since the days when Constantinople was queen. The 
first is that, as things stand to-day, Russia could, in case of 
war, strike at India from her nearest base thereto, a base 
1200 miles nearer than Constantinople. The second is that she 
could, at the same time, seek to close the Canal, thus forcing 
our legions of relief to go by the Cape, or otherwise to 
their disadvantage. The third fact is that Russia could, by 
the same means, prevent our flanking her from the Persian 
mountains. The fourth fact is that Russia may now be 
enabled to proclaim herself the champion, instead of the foe, 
of the Mahommedan races. 

The first of these great facts is already irrevocably settled in 
favour of Russia. By her railways, flotillas, and armaments, 
and by the incessant propagandism of her diplomacy her basis 
at Asbourada, on the south-east corner of the Caspian, 
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is established. There is, however, a possible means which may 
or may not be used for checkmating her action even there, 
but it depends on our reversing our policy of self-effacement in 
Egypt, and on our availing ourselves of Persian strategy and 
of a Persian alliance. The latter we have disregarded, if we 
have not spurned, from the days of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
embassy until now. The second fact, the possible stoppage 
of the Suez route, presents yet the aspect of a grand alternative. 
Can we make up our minds, in the interests of civilisation and 
of Egypt as well as our own, to neglect no just means of 
acquiring Alexandria, and thus not only secure the best 
means of defending the Suez outlet, but also the means of 
forwarding troops by rail to the Dead Sea? The Canal might 
be obstructed, even by accident (and if let alone would soon 
obstruct itself, for only ceaseless dredging keeps it clear), but 
Alexandria once ours it would take half the fleets of the world 
to prevent our landing troops there, and several armies to cut 
the rails and to hold them against us. The third fact is almost 
as serious as the second, of which it would be the result. The 
championship of the Mahommedan races remains still a great 
unsettled factor in the Eastern Question. Russia already has 
not been far from appropriating it, and we have done what we 
could to facilitate the process. 

Now, taking the fact of the: Asbourada basis and its conse- 
quences, it seems to us not possible for England long to dis- 
regard the Alexandrian solution of the difficulty. We have 
sald that it is possible to checkmate Russia on the Caspian ; to 
make Persian mountains—provided we could get to them— 
answer the Russian lake and harbour. But the same dilemma 
exists for Persia as for India. Without possession of the 
Isthmus we may be sent round by the Cape, or disadvantaged 
to an equal degree, when most we want a short cut and because 
we want it. 

Russia has already, at Asbourada, halved her distance from 
India; she would thus, at the same time, be enabled to treble 
ours. We must, therefore, either occupy Alexandria or accept 
the situation, and the situation is that by the Russian advance 
to Asbourada, acting together with pro-Russian obstruction on 
the Isthmus, our virtual distance from the needful point at the 
supreme hour of the empire’s agony may be found increased 
by more than 3000 miles. 

And the question really pretty well narrows itself to this, 
for we are not supposing any half impossible advance by Balkh 
or Khiva, but by routes where armies often have marched 
and may now march much more easily. It is not even essential 
to suppose a Russian advance at all; it is only necessary to 
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suppose a crisis in India, and that troops must be had, vid 
Suez. In that case it would avail us little that Hindustan is 
a natural fortress, for the danger would be within it. Nor 
would it avail us much more that we have rapid means of con- 
centration there if we lacked the men to concentrate. Nothing 
would then avail us but afirm grip, not alone on the Canal, 
but on the Isthmus. Russia has long set machinery to work 
which if left alone will absorb and control the Persian Empire 
and its resources, and has already done a great deal too much 
towards it. Long since the Persian flag was forbidden even 
in trade to appear on what was once a Persian sea, whilst her 
only harbours there have become Russian. ‘The railway ex- 
tended to Tiflis and projected to Tabreez, in Persia, will 
infallibly draw the Persian trade, to the detriment alike of 
Persia and ourselves, and all the world but Russia; with the 
Batoum harbour, and the rail from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian, and from the heart of the Empire to Tiflis and 
Tabreez, the machinery will be tolerably complete, and the 
possession of Kars and other Armenian fortresses would but 
crown the work. Russia would then either use or obstruct 
any inter-continental railway from Scutari, vid the Euphrates, 
Indiawards, and unless we secure ourselves at Egypt it will 
avail us nothing that at many points along the coast from 
where it would touch the Persian Gulf eastwards, that line 
would be in communication with our mercantile marine, and 
under the control of our navy. 

Several years since Col. V. Baker calculated that “in 
twenty years the Russian regular army would consist of 
3,000,000 trained men, minus losses, besides about 400,000 
frontier Cossacks, and an additional 5,000,000 in reserve, minus 
losses ;” with this awful embodiment of power, with Persian 
resources and strategy Russianized, and thrust like a wedge 
between us and India, and with our route to India liable to be 
elongated at Russian option by several thousand miles, it seems 
plain to us that the will of destiny or of Peter, or of our own 
folly, may, in various not improbable contingencies, be near its 
consummation. 

Of course recent Russian progress in Armenia tightens the 
bonds of Persia, morally and materially ; but, in order to realise 
the precarious nature of the Suez question, let us consider 
what would be the effect on English opinion of the slightest 
direct advance of Russia towards Suez. Why, it would awake 
the English nationality as did “the shot heard round the 
world” that of America ; or, in the more recent instance, of the 
sudden kindling of the North against the South! The powder 
magazine is there, heaped up ready, and the train is laid. It 
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wants but the spark. Policy against policy, and we are 
invulnerable, for the reservoir of population on which we ought 
to be able to draw is, compared to that of Russia, as 235,000,000 
to 90,000,000 ; whilst India is a fortress approached through 
deserts, and England is an island, and in money and ships 
the contrast is superlative and superfluous. But impolicy 
against policy, isolation against concentration, with Persia 
absorbed and used against us, with our half-way house at Suez 
unsecured—onr trade, civilisation, and Empire seem likely to be 
alike abased before a Power whose diplomacy is never at fault, 
and which reaches from St. Petersburg well nigh to the 
Persian Gulf, and from the Oxus to the Danube. 

In the East, moreover, the construction of railways is only a 
matter of time, and they will completely obviate those diffi- 
culties of transport supply and want of water, upon which the 
security of India from attack now depends. ‘The Caspian, a 
Russian lake, we say, is the fundamental fact of the Russo- 
Eastern question, for there Russian influences concentrate, and 
thence they are meant to radiate. Alexandria, in the hands of 
the English, is the only adequate answer on behalf of English 
interests. Railways, commerce, and strategy are the weapons 
which Russia wields, and the Caspian will soon be directly 
connected with the whole Russian system; whilst from Kras- 
novadsh, a splendid harbour, there are easy gradients from 
the eastern shore of the Caspian along the ancient bed of the 
Oxus, a position which may, by our default, confer on Russia 
the strategical and commercial command of Western Central 
Asia. There are plentiful water supplies and easy routes along 
the Attrek from Asbourada, vid Kisil Arvat, to the north, or 
Koochan and Meshed, to the south; and a third and more 
difficult route to Meshed by Subsawar. Even from Tabreez 
and Teheran to Herat there are no engineering difficulties. 
The world is busy with projects for connecting Persia with 
west and east, and when we consider that from Teheran to the 
gate of India is only some 600 miles, we should be astonished 
were it not so. 

To be absorbed by Russia or used by England seems the 
manifest destiny of Persia. She must be under the tutelage of 
the one Power or the other. But making Ispahan a railway 
centre, with branches to Bagdad, Teheran, and to the coast, 
we should draw the trade to Ispahan, and thence to our ships 
and rails. Ispahan would recover its old position as chief town of 
the Persian Empire, and the capitol would then be far removed 
from the Russian frontier whilst brought close to our own base 
of operations. Sir Henry Rawlinson remarks on this question 
(p. 351) that “a far more reasonable project (than a Russian 
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one) would be a line from Bushire, by Shirac and Ispahan, to 
Teheran; ... . . would not only throw the goods of Europe and 
India into Persia, with a minimum expense of land carriage, but 
would furnish the country with a possible military equipoise 
to the pressure from the north.” 

Want of continuous internal water communication should 
lead Persia to depend on our railways, just as the extraordinary 
fertility of her northern territory, which can thus alone be con- 
nected with the ocean, and, with a system of free interchange, 
points to the same conclusion. Further, her great central 
desert plateau so hinders communication between north and 
south that the physical or material unity of Persia can only be 
accomplished by such a railway system as would subserve also 
her commercial freedom and political independence. As the 
Suez Canal has created a new strategy, so Russian operations 
around the Caspian have created a new need for it. For the 
first time in history a real Russian attack against India, and a 
real defence of it by England have become possible. The 
Persian Gulf is the English point @’affuir; Ispahan would be 
the natural commercial and railway centre of such an alliance, 
and the Persian mountains its watch-towers and fortresses. 

Strategical and commercial preponderance in Asia will rest 
with the Power that first completes its railway system. But 
this, again, seems to depend for us on Suez, and Suez on Alexan- 
dria. Without them the proposed intercontinental rail from 
Scutari to Bagdad would be too much under Russian control ; 
with them Alexandria would give us an impregnable basis and a 
certain thoroughfare, and show us how to command the railway 
system which will command the Hast. For us, with the Isthmus 
in our grasp, railways and ships are the whole Eastern question ; 
but the supreme value of Egypt consists in this, that without 
it no other part of the defence can be thoroughly worked, 
whilst with it our weakest point becomes our strongest. 

If progress consists of the advance of certain great principles, 
races, and systems, and policy of a carefully-prepared defence 
and a rapid and impetuous attack, it follows that a policy 
worthy of empire must represent or coincide with interests 
that are universal, whilst using to the uttermost its own par- 
ticular advantages, and it is because the principles, races, and 
systems of Russia and England both are advancing, and of the 
future, that they need not come into collision. All true pro- 
gress is parallel, and true policy comprehends that and acts 
upon it. Essential antagonisms ure between.bad systems, or 
between good and bad, and all others it is the business of 
policy to allay and to accommodate. “ La politique,” said the 
great Napoleon, “c’est la fatalité” (destiny). The quarrel 
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between Russia and Turkey is real, because, conterminous 
empires, one is of the past and the other of the future ; and, 
moreover, the conflict is at every point—principles, races, and 
systems. If, on the other hand, there is any quarrel between 
Russia and England, it cannot be one of essentials. To prove 
a necessary quarrel between Russia and England, we must 
prove that one of those Powers has no destiny, or is not ful- 
filling it. Butifever Empire had a manifest destiny, that of 
Russia is to organise a certain portion of the East. To quarrel 
with Russia for doing this is to quarrel with her for fulfilling 
an exact parallel destiny with our own. 

We have said that any worthy policy of Empire must tend 
not only to the interests of Empire, but to the progress of the 
race, and this has been pre-eminently true of England from the 
time when we vindicated the freedom of the seas against 
Spain, and the Empire of the mind against Rome. Our trade, 
civilisation, and religion have everywhere replaced anarchy and 
inaction with life and progress. Canada, North America, 
Africa, Australia, Egypt, India, all tell us the same tale, and it is 
taken up right round the world. It is manhood everywhere 
that we have implanted, developed, or set free,—the manhood 
that goes from progress to progress, from conquering to 
conquer,—the manhood that trades, thinks, acts, labours, and 
believes. 

After her kind, also, it is the destiny and duty of Russia, 
we say, to organise vast regions, and to reclaim their savagery 
by force and will. It is the duty and happiness of England, 
at a far higher level, and by a more consummate policy, whilst 
organising government, to develop also individual freedom. 
Russia’s work is rudimentary, ours complex. Russia deals 
more with blind force, we with living citizenship and with 
the peoples’ will. Each system has its weak point—ours is 
that perilous transition-time from an armed occupation to 
some sort of representative system, which is ages nearer in 
India than it can be in Russia. 

But in considering a policy of empire, we are bound to 
regard not any one Power alone, but all Powers; not any one 
policy that may be hostile, but all policies and combinations 
that may be injurious. For we can prepare no thorough 
system of defence without looking out for allies, and consider- 
ing plans of defence and of attack on every side; and as 
Russia must always, or,for many ages, be our chief neighbour 
in the East, we. are bound to regard any vantage-ground she 
may hold over against our road to India as a possible opening 
against us. Hence her advance beyond a certain point India- 
wards would necessitate an increase in our Indian army and in 
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our Indian taxation. Her encroachments Persiawards, espe- 
cially on the northern frontier of Persia, would undoubtedly 
menace or destroy the basis of our best defence or attack 
against Russia, en route to India. Her further establishment 
on the south-eastern corner of the Caspian would be a direct 
preparation for such encroachment, and for moral and material 
ascendancy over Persia, whilst her preponderance at Constan- 
tinople would enable her to strike, with tremendous vantage 
and effect, at our Suez thoroughfare. And, to crown all this, 
should she form a real alliance with Turkey, her position, so 
often vaingloriously boasted, as champion of the Mohammedan 
races, might haply, working together with other forces, shake 
the fabric of our Eastern Empire to its base. 

The danger, therefore, of Russian aggression is no jest or 
dream, nor is its bitterness lessened by the fact that our own 
impolicy has put into Russian hands the possible lever of 
Mahommedan fanaticism. Had not England broken through 
her long continued indifference and inaction in Central Asia, 
it is difficult to see what elements of power for successful 
invasion Russia could want that she does not already possess, 
except time and opportunity. This may seem a hard saying, 
but it is easy and plain enough to any man who will take 
time to examine a few facts thoroughly and judge them fairly. 
We say it is a question whether England will or will not take 
now the few easy but momentous steps necessary to secure 
herself the victory, lest we see the gates of the Hast closed 
against ourselves at Alexandria, and flung wide open to 
Russia on the Caspian. 

The question now has wider and truer issues than ever 
before: one epoch of the Anglo-Eastern question closes and 
another opens. Hitherto isolation has been the condition on 
which we have held India, now all this is changed and chang- 
ing. We must accept responsibility or defeat ; we must control 
the strategy of Merv, Herat, and Quettah ; we must connect 
them by railways with their Indian base, or let Russia connect 
them with hers; we must support, or continue to desert Persia 
in her struggle against Russia for trade, frontier, and existence ; 
we must secure to Persia her mountain frontier, or prepare to 
see Russia march past it to threaten us from Herat; we must 
keep real possession of the Khyber and other passes ; we must 
defend the Suez canal in the best way possible, or risk the 
loss of our communications with India. 

There are, in fact, at present, two Eastern questions, each 
more important than the direct question at Constantinople. 
The one is of that imperial Britannic confederation without 
which we can hope neither to compete with other Powers, nor 
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to organise our own: the other is that of our mighty 
unknown future in India. The strategic connection between 
these two questions is the Suez Isthmus; and those who 
maintain that Constantinople has nothing to do with our 
confederated, or with our Indian Empire, have to maintain 
one of two things; either that a hostile Power at Constan- 
tinople could not strike with tremendous vantage and effect 
at the Suez thoroughfare, or else that a difference of weeks, 
or of thousands of miles between opposing or supporting 
Powers is, in warfare, a matter of no importance. 

It is therefore essential that Englishmen prepare themselves, 
whilst considering the question at Constantinople, to consider 
it wholly and in all its parts—not as a Turkish or Russian 

uestion, or even alone as an Indian question, but as an 
Focal English question. The common sense of Englishmen 
tells them that there is and must be an Eastern question, inas- 
much as we have not only India to protect, but Australia to 
communicate with; it tells them that Russia is the likeliest 
and the only apparent foe to attack India; it tells them 
that the Mediterranean end of the Canal is, if not the only, 
the fatalest place at which she could strike—and that striking 
there at Indian, she cannot but strike also at Australian com- 
munications ; it tells them that we must be ready not only to 
parry, but to anticipate that blow; and it tells them, therefore, 
that we have to complain somewhat of the cowardice, the 
ignorance, or the prudery of statesmen who have failed to set 
these things and their inevitable issues plainly before Parlia- 
ment or the people. 

The Svez Canal is the key to the riddle of many centuries 
and of three continents. It directly affects every part of the 
Anglo-Indian question. Persia, which was before as practically 
remote as Japan, is brought by it almost to the gates of the 
Mediterranean. It alters altogether the conditions under 
which the Anglo-Russian contest for trade, commerce, political’ 
influence, civilisation, aye and the chief control of the world of 
Islam has to be fought out, and is equivalent to the creation of 
a first-class Power always bound to promote all our interests 
in all those respects ! 

A mixed policy of trade, civilisation, and empire will 
doubtless increasingly rule the future of England, but all alike 
demand prompt action in Egypt. Is there anything in sound 
political morality to hold us back? By her present connection 
with Turkey, Egypt loses her men, her land, her money, her 
freedom, her past, her present, and her future! Rid of her 
present rulers she would rise, at a bound, in all things that 
make a nation, or that ennoble a state. 
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Consider the spacious harbours, the fertile shores, the 
splendid sites, the far reaching seas, the noble rivers, and all 
the lost opportunities and vantage for war and peace, for trade, 
commerce, and civilisation! For what human purposes can 
such have been created unless entirely the reverse of those to 
which they have been appropriated? Without details about 
atrocities and wmaladministration, what is Egypt but a 
bankrupt slave State? what is the whole Ottoman empire but 
one wide imperial bankruptcy? By what right, again, that’ 
other nations can be called on to support or approve, does the 
Turk hold the keys of three continents? By what right does 
he bestride the main thoroughfares of the world to close and 
obstruct them against the world? Time was, before the 
projection of Russia into or towards Central Asia, and before 
the creation of the Suez Canal, when Turkey was a real 
obstacle to Russian advances, but now the Turkish flank. is 
turned on the north-east by the Caspian, and on the south-east 
by the Suez Canal. 

And as to interests really Turkish, they should, of course, be 
those of the people, and not those of their rulers. They must 
be those not of the Khedive, but of his slaves ; of living popu- 
lations, not of dead theories or a rotten dynasty! By freeing 
Egypt from bad government we should restore her to herself. 
Everything Egyptian, except its parasites and slave traders, 
would exult in our suzerainty, and would quadruple in value at 
the bare announcement. With a natural system of alliances 
and a common-sense policy, we can have no reason at all to 
fear Russia in the East or anywhere else. But it has been 
clearly shown that, Russia apart, even though Russia and Con- 
stantinople both were blotted from existence, we could never 
secure our route to India without securing Alexandria as an 
English port, arsenal, and fortress. 

What, then, should be England’s policy? It is written on 
the map, and in high principles of international right. It is 
known to our foes, who would foil it. Let us state our policy, 
and let it be one of English and of universal interests. Let us 
have no contradictions of principle. Let us not deny to Russia 
the freedom of the seas,—that were to deny at once our prin- 
ciples, policy, and trade. Let us watch for a just and fair 
opportunity, and one is sure to come for at least the suzerainty 
of Lower Egypt. Let us recover the Persian alliance. It is by 
far the cheapest way of blocking the Russian advance against 
India ; it is the only way by which our whole Eastern system 
of trade, policy, and strategy can be combined. Necessarily, 
the policy of the present cabinet is a waiting policy, at least 
as regards the reconstruction of the Ottoman empire, or the 
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realisation of her assets. So far, however, it is a policy of 
Constantinople rather than of Persia and Alexandria, and, 
except her recent frontier policy, it is rather one of leaving 
Russia’s road to India open, and of allowing England’s real 
road thither to be closed. 

Mr. Prinsep, who has had good opportunities of observing, 
thus ably puts the morale of our position in the Kast :— 

“Do Englishmen realise the fact that it takes as long to travel 
from Bombay to Delhi by raii as from London to Brindisi, and fro:n 
Bombay to Mysore as long again. Yet neither Mysore nor Delhi 
are the limits of our empire ; that we should have acquired this vast 
empire is one of the marvels of history. The secret lies in the con- 
trast we present in our characters. We are the complement of the 
native. We owe our success to the squareness and solidity of our 
character, Our thoroughness inspires his respect. There is no 
Power that can take our place in the country. If we were to go, 
the flames of war would light India from the Himalaya to Cape 
Comorin. I have talked with eminent natives on the subject, and 
they have always said, ‘It is peace that our nation wants. We have 
had no time to develop. We want education and knowledge.’ 
They think we have been sent to govern them by the gods. It is 
this moral force of our rule rather than the physical that maintains 
our authority.” 

To these considerations we will add two final ones. 

First,—whatever the intentions of the Russian government, 
is it possible for the Russian army, quartered in remote regions 
and in rigorous latitudes, not to seek stir, excitement, and 
promotion, and to covet vehemently more southerly quarters, 
such as beset the whole circumference of their empire? Bul- 
garia, Constantinople, Teheran, Tabreez, Balkh, and Merv, 
all offer this double inducement; and just over the present 
Russian border are those magnificent provinces of Persia, 
Ghilan and Mazanderan, now utterly neglected, but the richest 
belt of country in the world—coal and iron beneath, and lemon 
and orange groves above. Merv, distant only some 300 miles 
from Khiva, has a fine climate and extraordinary fertility, 
comprises an oasis of 90 miles in circumference, and once 

ossessed a million population, It is but 140 miles from the 
banks of the Oxus, and Khiva is on the Oxus. It has also 
water communication with Herat, nearly complete, by the Moor- 
ghab river, and is but 240 miles from that town. Thus, easy 
and natural would be the Russian approach to Merv, “the 
key,” and thence to “ Herat, the gate” of India. In like 
manner, Balkh is but 270 miles from Cabul, which covers 
from the west the famous Khiber Pass and Peshawur. 
Ghilan and Mazanderan would absolutely command the Persian 
capitol, and extinguish all hopes of Anglo-Persian strategy 
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and policy by appropriating their very basis; whilst Tabreez 
in Russian hands would be perilously near any inter-con- 
tinental railway, and the harbour Batoum would receive 
supplies direct for all that region. 

Second,—in case of any war endangering India we should 
move upon Alexandria as surely as a magnet turns to the pole. 
Despite all political doctrinaires or factious opponents, the rvad 
to India would be kept. The nation would will it; like light- 
ning, the impulse would speed through our ranks. A minister, 
any ministry who opposed it, would disappear like thistledown 
before the whirlwind. What! should we stand being sent 
“round by the Cape?” Should we allow the waterway of our 
empire to be cut in two, and assemble our navies on either side 
to inspect the incision? Should we allow our Empire to be 
lost, whilst the country, nay, the continent we have saved, holds 
out its hands for our occupation? Should we look on whilst 
Russia broke up the Canal, and fail to seize Alexandria’s alter- 
native route by rail to the ‘Dead Sea, simply because the most 
bankrupt and infamous government in the world holds that 
port and city? 

Surely our interests are too imperial, too all embracing to be 
surrendered to a policy that grasps no vital faets or living 
rights, and that would be not only anti-British, but anti-human. 
Our Empire is one and indivisible, and so also is its right of 
way, and none the less so because England’s right coincides 
with the world’s interest. We misread the spirit not only of 
any present, but of any possible English statesman, if, before 
this crisis is past, there have not been discovered many reasons— 
Indian, Egyptian, English and human—why we shall never be 
barred at the Isthmus. The English nation is not effaced, nor 
is any English statesman likely to propose to efface either his 
country or himself. But events may now any day force unon 
us a choice of policies. In the stress of whatever first great 
war, we must make sure our salvation of the Empire at the 
Isthmus; nor could our statesmen justify themselves to the 
Empire, to posterity, or to the world at large, of whose best 
interests we are the safest and most trusted depositaries, or 
even to Egypt itself, were we to promote war in order to gain 
Alexandria in the resulting confusion, instead of endeavouring 
to conciliate and satisfy all treaty rights whilst frankly and 
boldly seeking that suzerainty of Egypt which it is the interest 
of several Powers for us to acquire. Better far at once pur- 
chase it of the Ottoman than expend more than the cost, as well 
as incur the guilt and damage, of a great war for that which 
we may acquire without it. Haply England may soon have but 
to stretch forth her hands for the equity of Egypt’s redemption. 

FF? 
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Arr. VII.—Tse Earty Evancenica, LEADERS. 


1. Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. By the Right 
Honourable Sir James StePHEN, K.C.B. New Edition. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer. 1875. 


2. Reminiscences of Many Years. By Lorp TEIGNMOUTH. 
Two vols) Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1878. 


HOSE who are familiar with Sir James Stephen’s charming 
volume may fairly think that his essays on “ Richard 
Baxter,” “The Evangelical Succession,” “ William Wilberforce,” 
and “The Clapham Sect,” leave nothing to be told as to the 
early leaders of the Evangelical party in the Church of England. 
But it is over thirty years since the last of these essays first 
appeared in the Hdinburgh Review, and it is twenty-five years 
since the volume received its last additions and corrections from 
its gifted author. Since that time the publication of various 
works—e.g., Lord Macaulay’s Life, and notably the “ Reminis- 
cences” mentioned at the head of this paper, have thrown fresh 
light on the lives and characters of some of the worthies com- 
memorated by Sir James Stephen. Many also of our readers 
will not remember the first appearance of the essays; others 
may not have studied them in their collected form. We shall 
not, therefore, be merely repeating an oft-told tale if we briefly 
sketch the lives and careers of the men whom—adopting Mr. 
Gladstone’s definition of a hero as one “who pursues ends 
beyond himself by legitimate means, as a man, not as a dreamer’™* 
—we venture to call the heroes of English Evangelicalism. 

Few men were better qualified for the work of an historian 
than was Sir James Stephen. “It seems to me,” wrote Lord 
Russell to the Prince Consort, in recommending Sir James 
for the Professorship of Modern History at Cambridge, “ that 
experience in the practical business of life is a good foundation 
for an historian. | Xenophon, Tacitus, Davila, Guiccardini were 
all men engaged in political or military affairs."+ Lord Teign- 
mouth tells us that in Lord Russell’s estimation, Sir James 
Stephen was “the ablest man he had ever known,” and the 
noble reminiscent adds his own testimony, to which we cor- 
dially give our assent—“ That Sir James was signally qualified 
for the authorship of these essays by his rare talents and 
accomplishments, by integrity, collegiate, and professional train- 
ing, enlarged experience of public life, eminent literary acquire- 





* In his recent lecture at Hawarden, on Dean Hook. 
t “Life of Prince Consort,” ii. 203, 
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ments, and the command of a style of composition, rich in varied 
excellence, no less than by personal familiarity with most of 
the personages whose characters he portrayed.”* 

To Sir James's possession of another qualification for his work, 
whether as professor or biographer, and one as desirable as it is 
—especially in Ecclesiastical biographers—rare, the Prince 
Consort bears testimony. “We have had Sir James Stephen 
here,” the Prince writes to Stockmar from Osborne, “and I was 
able to have much conversation with him. Never have I seen 
an Englishman with a mind more open and free from prejudice. 
I understand now why he was unpopular ; for he hits hard at 
the weak points of hiecountrymen.”+ This habit of hard-hitting 
is so freely indulged in in the most popular of these essays. 
“The Clapham Sect,” in which the writer portrays the relations 
and friends of his youth, for whom he had the warmest affection, 
that on its first appearance in the Edinburgh Review, a very 
general impression prevailed—we ourselves shared it—that the 
essay was written in an unfriendly spirit towards the eminent 
men to whom the writer inappropriately gave the collective 
name of the “Clapham Sect.” But we must turn from the 


biographer of the Evangelical leaders to the men themselves. 
n 


Richard Baxter—the subject of the seventh of Sir James's 
essays—Dean Stanley confers the title of “The Oracle and 
Patriarch of Evangelical Nonconformity.” He was this ; but he 
was much more. He had none of that narrowness which is a 
note of Evangelicals, conforming or nonconforming, and which 
led Arnold to describe them as people “ of infinitely little minds.” 
Baxter deemed that the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Decalogue contained the essentials and fundamentals of religion, 
and maintained that “no particular words in the world are 
essential to our religion, otherwise no man could be saved with- 
out the language those words belonged to.” When pressed by 
some brethren of the straiter sort that such wide terms of fellow- 
ship would admit into the Church the abhorred Papist, and yet 
more dreaded Socinian, Baxter replied, “So much the better, 
and so much fitter it is to be the matter of our concord. For 
myself, I will take no narrow name. I will be a Christian, a 
mere Christian, a Catholic Christian.” 





* «“ Reminiscences,” vol. i., appendix, p. 370. Sir James was appointed 
Legal Adviser to the Colonial Office in isis, Counsel to the Board of Trade, 
1824, Assistant Under-Secretary to the Colonial Office, 1834, Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1836. Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge, 1849. Professor of Modern History and Political Economy at 
Haileybury, 1855. 

+ “ Life of Prince Consort,” di supra. 
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“That much abused word, Catholic,” says Dean Stanley, “ was 
to him the expression of his dearest convictions. He always 
used it in its original sense of ‘ Universal,’ ‘ Comprehensive.’ ” 

This preference of moral and spiritual to dogmatic Christianity, 
and this dislike to creeds and tests, Baxter impressed upon the 
group of Churches which in his day were known as “ Presby- 
terian,’—which are in nowise to be confounded with the branch 
of the Scottish Presbyterian Kirk now existing in England. 
This freedom from dogmatic theology, the practice of free and 
open communion, and the abandonment of any attempt to main- 
tain Presbyterian Ecclesiastical order,* led the English Presby- 
terian Churches to become Arminian and Arian in doctrine, 
until Priestley, Belsham, and Lindsay arose, and taught the doc- 
trine of Christ’s simple humanity, and the English Presbyterian 
Churches, forgetting the old Baxterian traditions and hatred of 
party badges, assumed the name of Unitarian.t 

If Baxter be thus not only the Patriarch of Evangelical, but 
also of unorthodox nonconformity, it is noi iess true that his 
writings, more especially his “ Saint's Everlasting Rest,” and his 
“Call to the Unconverted,” influenced the theology both of the 
men who were the founders, and of those who afterwards became 
the leaders, of the Evangelical Party in the Established Church.{ 

The origin of that party, however, was not Baxterian. Its 
source is to be traced to the great Methodist Revival, and to 
its Calvinistic, not its Arminianelement. George Whitfield, and 
not John Wesley, must be looked on as the founder of the 
Evangelical Party. How and why Wesley, originally a High 
Churchman, became unwillingly, and perforce a Dissenter, it is 
beside our purpose to consider. Whether Whitfield had not the 
ambition or the organising skill to become the founder of a new 
church we know not. .He remained to his death a Minister of 
the Established Church, preaching in its pulpits when he had the 
opportunity, holding no preferment in the Church, but makivg 
no attempt to found a sect. Whilst Wesleyan Methodism and 
its various offshoots are numerous, organised, and influential 





* The Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian Ministers of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, however, has held its yearly meetings for more than 200 years, and 
still annually holds them. 

+ Vide Dean Stanley’s Address at the inauguration of the statue of Richard 
Baxter, July 28th, 1876, as published in Macmillan’s Magazine for Sept. 
Lo and the letters of the Revs. J. J. Tayler and Jas. Martineau, in the 

otes. ; 

3* Lach Baxter” is a very frequent entry in Wilberforce’s diary, and in 
his “Practical View” he says—‘‘ It may, perhaps, be truly affirmed that the 
writings of few, if any, uninspired men, have been the instruments of such 
great and extensive benefit to mankind as those of Mr .Baxter.” 
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bodies, there is not, nor ever was, any religious body bearing the 
name of Whitfield. The Calvinistic Methodists perpetuate his 
theological teaching, but they are a much less influential body 
than the parent stock of Methodism, and most of the Churches 
sprang from it, while the “ Ministers in the connection of Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon”—a connexion formed, we believe, for 
the preservation and extension of Whitfield’s Calvinism, are not 
now to be distinguished in their theology and teaching from 
other orthodox Dissenting ministers. Warburton bestowed on 
Whitfield the name of Fanatic, which he was not ; others of his 
cotemporaries gave him the milder name of Enthusiast. An 
Enthusiast, in the best sense of that word we think he was—no 
man who was not in that sense an Enthusiast, ever accomplished, 
as Whitfield did, a great work ; but he was not, to use again the 
language of Mr. Gladstone, “A wild Enthusiast, pursuing his ends 
by unlawful means, and so excessively given to certain ideas 
and objects of his own that he loses all the proportions of his 
nature.” * 

The true description of him is, we think, that he was a natural 
orator and actor, whose oratorical and histrionic gifts were applied 
to religious teaching. 

Born the son of a publican i in Gloucester, he was educated at 
the Grammar School of St. Mary de Crypt in that city, and 
while there showed the qualities we have attributed to him. “He 
studied the English dramatic writers, and represented their 
female characters with applause, and when the mayor and 
aldermen were to be harangued by one of the scholars, he was 
selected to extol the merits, and to gratify the taste of their 
worships. + 

In his youth he showed @ strange mixture of bad passions 
and devotional feelings. Weary of school, he became “ professed 
and common drawer for nigh a year and a half at the public- 
house, now kept—his.father being dead—by his mother. Yet 
under these untoward circumstances, he found leisure to compose 
sermons, and stole some hours from the night to study the 
Bible.” “A thorn in the flesh, and a messenger of Satan to 
buffet him,” was a quarrelsome sister-in-law, a dweller with the 
family at the Bell Inn, who drove him, to use his own words, 
“to retire and weep before the Lord, as Hagar, when flying - 
from Sarah.” To Bristol he fled, as to a city of refuge, and 
there he devoted himself to the study of Thomas a Kempis. 
Returning to Gloucester, he resumed his dramatic studies. But 
the time had come when he was to find his calling in life. He 
became a servitor at Pembroke College, Oxford, and found his 





t Stephen, “ Essays,” p. 381. 





* Ubi supra. 
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experiences as a “Common Drawer” useful to him in his new 
situation. “ For,” he says, “many of the servitors being sick at 
my first coming up, by my diligent and steady attendance, I 
ingratiated myself into the gentlemen’s favours so far, that many 
who had it in their power chose me to be their servitor.” 

At Oxford, Whitfield came under the influence of the Wesleys 
—then themselves under the influence of the mystic William 
Law, whose “ Serious Call,” had, ere this, powerfully impressed 
the mind of Samuel Johnson, as years afterwards it influenced 
the mind of John Henry Newman. His joining the then small 
set of the Wesleys did not increase his comfort. Solicited to 
join “in excess of riot,” with others of the servitors, he refused, 
“and his limbs were so benumbed by sitting alone in his study 
because he would not go out amongst them, that he could scarce 
sleep at night.” 

he Master of Pembroke threatened to expel him if he per- 
sisted in visiting the poor, a _, Practice much insisted on by the 
Wesleys. “I had no svoner,” he writes, “ received the sacrament 
publicly at St. Mary’s, on a week day, but I was set up asa 
mark for all the polite students that knew me to shoot at. . 
I daily underwent some contempt from the collegians, ‘Some 
have thrown dirt at me, and others took away their pay from me.”* 

The effigy of one of the humbler students at Pembroke 
College—Samuel Johnson—now adorns its gate. We have yet 
to learn whether later generations of Pembroke men have atoned 
for the contumely poured by their predecessors on the former 
servitor of their college, by any memorial of him whose labours 
in his day and generation were alike far more abundant, more 
valuable, and, in their results, more enduring than those of the 
Fleet Street sage 

Being thus brought under “a state of concern,” the theatrical 
element in his character showed itself by “dressing to admira- 
tion,” to quote Sir James Stephen, “the character of a peni- 
tent.” He thought it unbecoming the character to “have his 
hair powdered, and wore woollen gloves, a patched gown, and 
dirty shoes.” 

We have neither space nor inclination to quote the language 
in which, with the unction common to all Evangelicals, he 
- describes the state of mental agitation and despondency through 
which he passed, until, to use his own phraseology, “The spirit 
of mourning was taken from me. For some time I could not 
avoid singing psalms wherever I was, but my joy became 
gradually more settled.” 





* Quoted in Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s “‘ Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his 
Critics,” pp. 28, 29. 
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The former tapster now returned to his own city, whither 
the fame of his piety and talents had preceded him ; and so 
great was it that the Bishop of Gloucester offered to ordain him 
deacon, though he had not yet attained the age of twenty-one 
years. After another period of mental distress, he was reluc- 
tantly ordained deacon. “ When the Bishop,” he writes, “laid 
his hand upon my head, my heart was melted down, and I 
offered up my whole spirit, soul, and body.” 

The history of his itinerant ministry, both in England and 
America, we must compress into the compendious statement of 
one who knew him well. “In the compass of a single week, 
and that for years, he spoke in general forty hours, @nd very 
many sixty, and that to thousands; and, after his labours, 
instead of taking any rest, he was engaged in offering up 
prayers and intercessions with hymns and spiritual songs, as his 
manner was, in every house to which he was invited.”* 

No one can deny that Whitfield was a great orator ; not only 
did the “common people hear him gladly,” but men like Hume, 
Franklin, Pulteney, Bolingbroke, and Chesterfield admitted his 
oratorical genius, while neither Gourtiers, bishops, cautious Scots, 
callous slave dealers, nor North American Indians were proof 
against the charms of his eloquence. 

We think it is no less true that he was agreatactor. Read his 
sermons, and they differ in little but in length and, perhaps, in 
want of polish from the evangelical sermons commonly heard 
forty to fifty years ago. The impression they produced on the 
hearers was the effect of the preacher's voice and manner. 
“ Sometimes,” says a witness, “the preacher wept exceedingly, 
stamped loudly and passionately, and was frequently so over- 
come that, for a few seconds, one would suspect he could never 
recover, and when he did, Nature would require some little 
time to compose herself.” 

His power over the sympathies of his hearers was unsurpassed 
by any orator of ancient or modern times. The effect of his 
preaching was not to make them say, “ What a fine preacher !” 

ut to produce in them a spirit like that which of old animated 
the hearers of Demosthenes, and made them cry, “Let us 
march against Philip.” “The agitated assembly caught the 
ase of the speaker, and exulted, wept, or trembled at his 
bidding.” 

Amongst Whitfield’s constant hearers were Foote, whose farce 
of “The Hypocrite” may partly have been inspired by his 
attendance on Whitfield’s ministry ; and Garrick, who was not 
above learning from one who, had he given way to his early 





* Quoted by Sir James Stephen, “ Essays,”’ p. 385. 
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propensity for the drama, would have proved a powerful rival. 
Both Foote and Garrick agreed in the remark that “ Whitfield’s 
oratory was not at its full height until he had repeated a dis- 
course forty times.” In fact, the more ihe studed his part the 
better he acted it. 

With this agrees the testimony of Franklin :— 


“1 came,” he says, “ by hearing him often, to distinguish between 
sermons newly composed and those he had preached often in the 
course of his travels. His delivery of the latter was so improved by 
frequent repetition that every accent, every emphasis, every modula- 
tion of the voice, was so perfectly timed, that, without being interested 
in the subject, one could not help being pleased with the discourse— 
a pleasure of much the same kind as that received from an excellent 
piece of music,”* 


The words which were first spoken to the Hebrew Prophet 
may be applied to Whitfield in reference to Franklin and his 
other rational and sober-minded hearers :— 


‘Lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well upon an instrument, for they hear 
thy words and they do them not.’’t 


Dr. Johnson, with his usual dogmatism, said to Boswell :— 


“ Whitfield never drew as much attention as a mountebank does; 
he did not draw attention by doing better than others, but by doing 
what was strange. Were Astley to preach a sermon standing upon 
his head on a horse’s back, he would collect a multitude to hear him ; 
but no wise man would say he made a better sermon for that. I 
never treated Whitfield’s ministry with contempt; I believe he did 
good. He had devoted himself to the lower classes of mankind, and 
among them he was of use. But when familiarity and noise claim 
the praise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, we must beat down 
such pretensions.” f 


There was no lack of knowledge, art, and elegance in the 
ministry of the establishment in Johnson’s time, but it had 
no hold on the people. There was much more than eccentricity, 
familiarity, and noise, in Whitfield’s eloquence. He spoke from 
the heart to the heart in language “ understanded of the people” 
on subjects which have in all ages had the greatest attraction for 
the human mind, and so fixed the attention of hearers who 
would have placidly slept while Johnson’s friend, Bishop Percy, 
read for a sermon one of Addison’s moral essays in the Spectator, 
with a text prefixed.§ 





* Vide re “ Essays,” pp. 394, 395. + Ezekiel xxxiv. v. 32. 


} “ Boswell’s Johnson” (Standard Library edition), p. 375. 
§ This is said to have been done on at least one occasion by Bishop Percy. 
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‘So far from Johnson being right in saying that Whitfield 
“never drew as much attention as a mountebank,” Sir James 
Stephen, in his brief sketch of Whitfield, tells of "several occa- 
sious on which he riveted the attention of multitudes “ brought 
together for purposes the most strangely contrasted with his 
own.” On Hampton Common he found twelve thousand people 
assembled to see a man hung in chains, and forthwith improved 
the occasion. Another execution was delayed for an hour that 
not only the crowd, but the wretched convict, may listen to the 
great itinerant. At Basingstoke Fair he mounts a stage erected 
for a wrestling match, while the crowd eagerly listened to his 
“testimony against such lying vanities.” 

At Moorfields, on Whit-Monday, he had a stiff encounter with 
a Merry Andrew, and after three hours’ praying, preaching, and 
singing, “ retired to the Tabernacle with his ‘pockets full of 
notes from persons brought under concern, and read them 
amidst the praises and spiritual acclamations of thousands. 
Three hundred and fifty awakened souls were received in one 
day, and I believe the number of notes exceeded a thousand.”* 

It is remarkable that while tlie abolition of the slave trade, 
and subsequently of colonial slavery were the great achievements 
of the Evangelical Party in the day of its power, its founders 
looked upon slavery as perfectly lawful and Scriptural. John 
Wesley regarded the slave trade as “that execrable villainy 
which is the scandal of religion, of England, and of human 
nature.” Slavery as “the sum of all villainies,’ and American 
slavery as “the vilest that ever saw the sun ;’¢ but Whitfield 
not only was a slave owner, but condemned the law which at 
that time forbade the introduction of slaves into Georgia. He 
could placidly write in his journal “ Blessed be God for the 
increase of the negroes. I entirely approve of reducing the 
orphan house as low as possible, and I am determined to take 
no more than the plantation will maintain, till I can buy more 
negroes.” 

It is due to Whitfield’s memory to point out that his purchase 
of negroes was only for the purposes of the orphanage he had 
founded, and that he had in view the moral and spiritual 
elevation of his slaves. It must also be borne in mind that 
except the Society of Friends none of the Churches in England 
or America had as yet borne any testimony against either 
slavery or the slave trade.{ 





* Vide Stephen, “ Essays,” pp. 396, 397. 

t See his “ Letter to ilberforce. ” — Stephen, “ Essays,” p. 520. 

t All the members of the original Slave Trade Abolition Committee formed in 
London, in 1787, except two, were Quakers. Wilberforce, “‘ Life,” vol. i. p. 151. 
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Next in the pedigree of the Evangelical Party comes John 
Newton—the child of Whitfield, and the father of a numerous 
spiritual progeny. As in the case of his spiritual father 
many circumstances connected with Newton’s youth seemed ill- 
calculated to produce the Evangelical minister of the future. 
Early left motherless, he in his twelfth year began a sailor’s life 
in a vessel of which his father was master. He had received much 
religious instruction from his mother, and as he says “took up 
and laid aside a religious profession three or four times before he 
was sixteen years old.” 

At one time he gave nearly his whole time to spiritual study 
and meditation, was much in prayer and fasting, and carried his 
scrupulosity so far as hardly “to answer a question for fear of 
speaking an idle word.” This state of mind, in an after and wiser 
mood, he denounced as “gloomy, stupid, unsociable, and useless.” 
A chance perusal of “Shaftesbury’s Characteristics” easily led 
him to adopt sceptical opinions. Human affection then came 
into play, and for the love of Mary Catlett, then in her fourteenth 
year, he abandoned his ship, was pressed into the Royal Navy, 
became a lieutenant, deserted, was recaptured, and degraded to 
the rank of common seaman. He then exchanged into a mer- 
chant ship on her way to the Coast of Africa. Here, to use his 
own words, he became “exceedingly vile.” He became the 
overseer of a slave depot on the “Gold Coast,” and sank into a 
bondage little, if any, better than that of the slaves themselves. 
He next became a partner in a slave depét, and “began to be 
wretch enough to think himself happy ; in the language of the 
country, the white man was becoming black.” 

Rescued by a friend of his family—not without unwillingness 
on his part—from this degraded and degrading position, he 
became a master mariner, and made four slave-trading voyages. 
With a placidity equal to that of Whitfield, and which even the 
horrors of the middle passage could not disturb, he tells us 
that he experienced in his last voyage to Guinea “sweeter and 
more frequent hours of Divine communion than he had ever 
elsewhere known ;” he at another time said, “no employment 
afforded greater advantages to an awakened mind than the com- 
mand of a slave ship.” 

During the time occupied by these four voyages the religious 
impressions of his- early life revived. His marriage with the 
object of his early attachment also tended to reclaim him from 
his vicious habits. While absent from home he mixed much 
with religious society in the West Indies, and in North America. 
There he met Whitfield, whose “ ministry was exceedingly useful 
to him.” Compelled by ill-health to give up a seafaring life, he 
became a landing waiter in the Custom House at Liverpool. 
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His leisure hours were devoted to study. He became able to 
read the Scriptures in the original Greek and Latin, made him- 
self acquainted “ with the best writers in Divinity—at least in 
his estimation—in Latin, French, and English.” The result of 
these studies and of Whitfield’s ministrations was a fixed resolve 
to “find a public opportunity to testify the riches of Divine 
grace, thinking that he was, above most living, a fit person to 
proclaim that faithful saying that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save the chief of sinners.” 

“He that seeketh findeth,” the desired opportunity was there- 
fore soon found, and after “some small attempts in a way of 
preaching and expounding” amongst Dissenters, to whom he 
gravitated, he was persuaded by friends to seek, and by their 
influence found, admission into the ministry of the Established 
Church. In the thirty-ninth year of hisage, the former sailor, slave- 
owner, slave-trader—and if we are to take his own oft-reiterated 
testimony against himself—the almost reprobate, was ordained 
deacon, and became curate of Olney, in the county of Bucks. 
He resided at Olney for sixteen years, and there, as is well known, 
became the friend of Cowper and of Thomas Scott the Com- 
mentator, whose religious opinions he succeeded in settling and 
in moulding after his own fashion. During these years he pub- 
lished many sermons and religious letters, some so-called poetry, 
likewise of a religious kind, and a work on Ecclesiastical History. 
His labours at Olney, though abundant, were not successful, and 
ke was driven away “ by the incorrigible spirit prevailing in the 
parish.” A field of labour far more important and auspicious 
than Olney now opened to him. John Thornton, then the head 
of a family which has for generations, even until now, supplied 
the Evangelicals with leaders, and ever supported the party with 
all its wealth and influence, obtained for Newton the rectory of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, in the City of London. For the remaining 
twenty-seven years of his life Newton officiated in the church of 
that parish—a dark, cumbrous, and wholly unzsthetic pile, which 
stands at the corner of Lombard and King William Streets—if, 
indeed, it has survived the operation of the Acts of Parliament 
for reducing the number of City churches, and if no church 
restorers or decorators have, vainly we fear, attempted to wash 
the blackamoor white. 

The position and influence of a City clergyman, then, was 
widely different from what it is now. Then, the merchants, 
bankers, and wealthy tradesmen lived in it; the City clergy 
resided in their parishes and preached to numerous wealthy and 
influential congregations, Now, in the great majority of City 
_parishes, on the Sunday the clergyman comes in from the 
suburbs, officiates to a score, and often less, of persons, in many 
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instances attracted by the bribe of sharing in the parochial 
charities, or in the sacramental alms—in others by direct pay- 
ment—and then returns home, to enter his parish no more until 
the time comes for the next repetition of the solemn farce.* 

From Newton’s Lombard Street pulpit he exercised a deep 
and widespread influence, and helped forward the rise and 
progress of the Evangelical party within the Establishment, 
then, to quote Sir James Stephen, “ deeply imbedded in the 
mudbanks of a somnolent orthodoxy.” To extricate the Church 
from these mudbanks, and set it well afloat, was the task pro- 
posed to themselves by Newton and his fellow-labourers. This 
task they began, and their successors completed. For a part, 
leader Newton had many disqualifications: his was a hard, 
unsympathetic—it is not sayiug too much to add—coarse nature. 
We justify this assertion by quoting his own account of his 
conduct at and after his wife’s death. 

“T took,” he says, “‘ my post by her bedside, and watched her nearly 
three hours, with a candle in my hand, till I saw her breathe her last. 
I was afraid of sitting at home and indulging myself by poring over 
my loss, and therefore I was soon in the street, and visited some of my 
serious friends the very next day. I likewise preached three times while 
she lay dead in the house, and after she was deposited in the vault I 
preached her funeral sermon with little more sensible emotion than if 
it had been for another person.” 


And then he gives an instance of conjugal forethought cer- 
tainly rare, and we hope unexampled: “I preached from a 
text which I had reserved from my first entrance on the ministry 
for this particular service, if I should survive and be able to 
speak.”+ 

As a preacher he had no pretensions to rank with Whitfield 
or with Wesley. We have the evidence of his friend and 
follower, Richard Cecil,t “that he appeared to least advantage 
in the pulpit, as he did not generally aim at accuracy in the 
composition of his sermons, nor to any address in the delivery of 
them. His utterance was far from clear, and his attitudes 
ungraceful.” 

He also appears to have been guilty of the unpardonable sin 
of preaching without any premeditation on his subject. Yet his 





* We await with interest the report of the Royal Commission on the 
parochial charities of the City of London. The amount devoted to the support 
of week-day lectures in the City churches would astonish those unacquainted 
with the facts. pers. to the changed circumstances of the City, these 
lectures are now utterly useless. 

Vide Stephen, ‘‘ Essays,” p. 409. 
Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, long a well-known Evan- 
gelical place of worship. 
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influence as a preacher was, beyond all doubt, exceedingly great 
—the secret of his influence lay in this, that at a time when the 
orthodox clergy inanimately read to listless hearers, their moral 
essays with all the coldness of Blair, but with none of his 
elegance of style, the honest old sailor, with the earnestness and 
energy of a man whose faith in the message he had to deliver 
was as real and undoubting as his faith in his own existence, 
bore his testimony to that truth which, as we have seen, he 
thought himself above most men living most fitted, and therefore 
most bound to declare. Another source of his influence was his 
varied and extensive correspondence on religious subjects. He 
may be called the De Sevigné of the Evangelicals. Unfortunately 
he did not wait for others to give his letters to the world, when 
death should have removed him and his correspondents from the 
scene ; but with characteristic want of feeling, he, during his life, 
published, under the significant title of “Cardiphonia,” a selection 
from his correspondence. With what feelings Cowper and his 
other friends saw the unrestrained utterances of Newton’s heart 
to them on the most sacred and private of subjects advertised in 
the papers and exposed for sale on booksellers’ counters, may 
easily be imagined. The book, however, gained a wide and long- 
enduring popularity, and is still, we believe, occasionally 
republished. 

We have mentioned that Newton, during his stay at Olney, 
formed the acquaintance and influenced the opinions of Thomas 
Scott, whose name stands next on the bead-roll of Evangelical 
leaders. Like Whitfield and Newton, his early career gave no 
promise of his future. The son of a Lincolnshire grazier, he 
received such education as a country grammar school in the 
middle of the last century could give. On leaving school he 
was apprenticed to a medical man, from whose service he was 
dismissed for some unrecorded but “ gross misconduct.” Return- 
ing home, he passed the next nine years of his life “ in the most 
laborious and dirty parts of the grazier’s business.” 

Finding that his hope of succeeding to his father’s farm was 
not to be realised, and desiring to escape from the life of a farm 
servant, he devoted himself to the improvement of his education, 
and with the intention of taking Orders he “ mastered many 
classical and some theological books.” Tossed on the sea of 
learning, “ without one landmark, or one friendly star,” without 
rudder, compass, or pilot, he drifted into a state which he 
describes as “ nearly Socinian and Pelagian, and wholly Armi- 
nian.” A century ago bishops were not too inquisitive as to the 
real opinions of candidates for Orders, and Scott, in the state of 
belief we have described, having first, as then by law requiréd, sub- 
scribed his “ assent and consent” to the “ Popish liturgy and the 
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Calvinistic Articles,” became a deacon of the Established Church 
and curate of a parish near Olney. “ The powers,” to quote 
Lord Macaulay, “ which erring man calls fate and chance,’ led 
him to become an occasional hearer of Newton. Scott at first 
despised Newton and challenged him to a controversy, which 
Newton prudently declined. An offer of preferment was now 
made to Scott; his acceptance of it would have involved a re- 
subscription to the Articles, rather than make which he willingly 
remaineda poor curate. Thisoffer, and hisintercourse with Newton, 
however, led him to review his opinions and for the first time to 
study orthodox theology. In the end, he passed from the 
influence of Socinus, Pelagius, and Arminius to that of Augustine, 
Athauasius, and Calvin. The steps by which this change was 
effected he told the world in a book to which he gave the title 
“The Force of Truth.” A devoted Evangelical, the late Bishop 
Wilson of Calcutta, pronounced this work to be only second and 
scarcely inferior in value to the confessions of St. Augustine him- 
self. It used to be—perhaps still is—a great favourite with 
Evangelicals. It is interesting, as is any book which narrates 
the writer's mental history; and as to its matter, it may fairly 
claim an equality with the “Apologia pro vita sua’ and the 
“ Phases of Faith,” though in point of style it is not to be com- 

red with either of these works. It was not, however, “The 

orce of Truth” which gave Thomas Scott the reputation and 
influence which he Jong enjoyed. His “ Commentary on .the 
Bible” is one of the standard works of Evangelical theology. It 
was to be found in the house of almost every one holding those 
opinions, not only in England but in America, and in many 
households the reading of a portion of the Commentary formed 
part of the family worship. 

Francis Newman rightly describes Scott as “a rather dull, very 
unoriginal, half-educated, but honest, worthy, sensible, strong- 
minded man.”* Nevertheless, so great was the reputation 
which his “Commentary” and other long since forgotten works 
gained for him in Evangelical circles, that we find in the 
“ Apologia” that John Henry Newman, while yet under the 
Evangelical influences which governed the early days of both the 
Newmans, meditated a reverential pilgrimage to the parsonage 
of Aston Sandford, of which parish for the last eighteen years 
Scott was the rector. He lived and died neglected, if not 
despised, by the hierarchy of the Establishment ; but esteemed 
and admired by the most active and zealous of its members, who 
perceived and felt that “Thomas Scott, the comparatively 
unlearned, the positively unskilful, and the superlatively unamus- 





* “ Phases of Faith,” p. 8 (niuth edition). 
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ing commentator, had descended further into the meaning of 
the sacred oracles, and had been baptised more copiously into 
their spirit, than the most animated and ingenious and accom- 
plished of his competitors.* 

We may justly apply to John Newton the terms in which 
John Stuart Mill speaks of Bentham and of Coleridge, and call him 
“the great seminal mind” of the early Evangelicals, for not only 
did he inspire Thomas Scott, the expositor of Scripture of the 
party, but also Joseph Milner, its ecclesiastical historian. Newton, 
during his residence at Olney—with but slight qualifications for 
the task—wrote and published some “ Observations on Eccle- 
siastical History,” in which he attempted “ to trace the Lutheran 
or Evangelical system from the Apostolic Age until it faded 
away before the growth of Papal errors in the sixth and following 
centuries.” 

His friend Cowper thought that Newton had in some respects 
showed his superiority as an historian to Gibbon, but in this 
judgment Cowper was solitary. The “Observations,” however, 
attracted the attention of Joseph Milner, and inspired him with 
the idea of writing a “Church History” on the same principle. 
For this task he was much better fitted than Newton. Milner 
was one of the clergy of Hull, and head-master of the Grammar 
School of that, his native town. A member of the University of 
Cambridge, and respectably proficient in classical knowledge, he 
had the still more important qualification for a Church historian, 
of a much more familiar acquaintance with the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, than was then usual in this country. He devoted 
all his leisure and the resources of his mind to the composition 
of his Church History. He did not live to complete his plan, 
but left his account of the German Reformation to be finished by 
his brother Isaac—of whom we shall hereafter speak—and the 
work was in the end finished by John, one of the sons of Thomas 
Scott the commentator. 

“The Church History of Joseph Milner,” says Sir James 
Stephen, “is one of those books which may perish with some 
revolution of the moral and religious character of the English 
race, but hardly otherwise.” The book has not perished ; but 
it is at present under an eclipse. 

“The Church of England,” says Dr. Martineau, “ heedless of 
the contradiction, manages to be both a Sacerdotal Church and 
a Solifidian Church.”{ At this moment, and for a time, the 
sacerdotal element in the Establishment has completely eclipsed 
the solifidian, and with it Milner’s Church History, which is 





* Stephen, “ Essays,” p. 429. t “ Essays,” p. 438. 
t Address at Manchester New College, 1871, entitled “‘ Why Dissent ?” 
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entirely solifidian in spirit and purpose. When the Pauline and 
Lutheran doctrine of the Articles shall re-assert its dominion in 
the Establishment, the Church History of Joseph Milner may 
emerge from behind the clouds and regain its popularity. 

While Newton was the living illustration of the principles of 
the Evangelica] school —the “living epistle known and read of 
all men”—Scott their interpreter of Scripture, and Milner their 
ecclesiastical historian—Henry Venn was “their systematic 
teacher of the whole Christian institutes.” Henry Venn’s fore- 
fathers, from the Reformation downwards, had been clergymen, 
and his sons and grandsons have carried on the line of Evan- 
gelical succession to our owa days. He was, at the beginning of 
his career, in the early years of George the Third’s reign, vicar 
of Huddersfield—not then the large and important manufac- 
turing town it now is. Driven by ill-health to resign that in- 
cumbency, he became rector of the small parish of Yelling, in 
Huntingdonshire, where he continued twenty years). “ He,” we 
are told by Sir James Stephen, “lived in a long and friendly 
intercourse with Whitfield, and officiated with him in places of 
public worship which rejected Episcopal control.”* 

Venn was celebrated as a preacher, and remarkable for his 
power of conciliating and winning over people who were pre- 
judiced against him and his doctrines. Some now living can 
call to mind the traditions handed down by a few aged men and 
women in Yorkshire, who Joved to dwell on their personal recol- 
lections of their apostolical teacher. But it was by his “ Com- 
plete Duty of Man”—“a perfect and continuous view of the 
Evangelical system of Christian ethics’—that Venn gained his 
reputation, and exercised his influence ; and which, re-edited by 
his grandson, long kept alive both his memory and his influence. 
Like Scott's “Commentary” and Milner’s “Church History,” 
it is at this time greatly diminished in popularity. 

With Henry Venn the first generation of the leaders of the 
Evangelical party ends. We now turn to the second generation 
—that remarkable group of men to whom Sir James Stephen 
has infelicitously given the name of “The Clapham Sect.” 
Mr. Trevelyan tells us that Lord Macaulay used to point out 
that Thackeray fell into an error in “introducing too much of 
the Dissenting element into his picture of Clapham. The lead- 
ing people of the place, with the exception of Mr. William 
Smith, the Unitarian Member of Parliament,+ were one and all 
staunch Churchmen, though they readily worked in concert with 
those religious communities which held in the main the same 
views and pursued the same objects as themselves.” 


* “ Essays,” p. 444. + He sat for Norwich for many years. 
t “ Life of Lord Macaulay,” p. 61. 
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Mr. Thackeray was a stranger to the “holy village,” as 
some derisively used to call it, and his mistake was natural ; 
but that Sir James Stephen, who was certainly in his youth 
much at Clapham and reared under its influences, should have 
made a similar mistake, we confess surprises us. In fact, as 
Lord Teignmouth—whose earlier years were also spent at Clap- 
ham—truly says, “the title of ‘Clapham Sect’ is doubly a 
misnomer, for the leaders of the religious movement, traced by 
Sir James’s graphic pen, abjured the practice no less than the 
profession of sectarianism, whilst of the fourteen individuals 
whom he selects as his representatives only six were resident at 
Claphara.* Spite of its misnomer, this essay deserves the praise 
which Macaulay, writing to one of his sisters at the time of its 
first publication, gave it. “I think,” he says, “Stephen’s Article 
on the Clapham Sect the best thing he ever did.”+ From the 
style of the Paper, some, at its first appearance in the Edinburgh, 
attributed its authorship to no less a person than Macaulay 
himself. It could only have been written by one who had, like 
Macaulay or Stephen, lived at “dear old Clapham,” as the 
former in his later days called it, and was familiar with its 
Common. “That delightful wilderness of gorse bushes, and 
poplar groves, and gravel pits, and ponds great and small,” 
where Lord Teignmouth and his schoolfellows played at soldiers, 
and in which character the younger William Wilberforce fre- 
quently endured the punishment of flogging at the hands of a 
negro bandman, wuile his father was “exerting his strenuous 
efforts to rescue the negro from the similar usage of the white.” 

On that Common, also, “ iittle Tom Macaulay” played with 
his contemporaries at “leopards, a game of which he never tired,” 
and the “ Mount” on it he “regarded with intinite awe, as being 
the nearest approach within the circuit of his observation to a 
conception of the majesty of Sinai;” while the later dispensa- 
tion was represented by the singularly ugly “church with its 
absurd painted window with the dove, the lamb, the urn, the two 
cornucopias, and the profusion of sunflowers, passion-flowers, and 
peonies,’ which Macaulay in the days of his fame notes in his 
diary he “loved for the sake of old times,” and where he also 
records “he heard a Puseyite sermon very different from the 
oratory which he formerly used to hear from the same pulpit.”t 

“ The scattered pastors of the Evangelical school,” says Lord 
Teignmouth, “had lacked concentrated action, when a group of 
distinguished laymen professing its tenets selected Clapham as 





* “ Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 386: Appendix. + “‘ Life,” vol. i. p. 68. 
¢ Vide Macaulay, “ Life,” vol. i, pp. 28, 29; vol. ii. p. 25. Teignmouth, 
** Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 3. 
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their residence, under the auspices of John Venn,” Rector of 
Clapham, and son of that Henry Venn whom we have referred 
to as the friend of Whitfield, and who himself bore a prominent 
part in the Evangelical movement. 

Whether or not it was the “awakening ministry” of John 
Venn which attracted these laymen to Clapham does not appear ; 
but by selecting a common place of residence they secured, to 
quote Lord Teignmouth, “a rallying point of counsel and enter- 
prise—a lever by which they verily moved the world.” “For 
the truth is,’ writes another of their decendants, that “from 
that little knot of men emanated all the Bible Societies, and 
almost all the Missionary Societies, in the world. The whole 
organisation of the Evangelical party was their work. The 
share which they had in providing the means for the education 
of the people was great. They were really the destroyers of 
slavery and the slave trade;”* and, without the aid of the 
Evangelical party and their outdoor agitation, the efforts of 
Romilly and Macintosh for the amendment of our criminal 
law might have remained fruitless. We are glad to be able to 
cite Mr. Trevelyan’s testimony to the fact that “without the aid 
of Nonconformist sympathy, and money, and oratory, and 
organisation, the efforts of the Clapham leaders would have been 
doomed to certain failure.”t 

Many of the Clapham leaders were, as Lord Macaulay pointed 
out, “public men of the greatest weight. Lord Teignmouth 
had governed India at Calcutta, Grant governed India in 
Leadenhall Street, Sir James Stephen’s father was Percival’s 
right-hand man in the House of Commons, and Simeon’s real. 
sway in the Church was far greater than that of any primate.” 

First and foremost among the group of Evangelical leaders 
stands William Wilberforce, well described by Sir James Stephen$ 
as “the Agamemnon of the host, the very sun of the Claphamic 
system ;” and by Sydney Smith as truly, but in more homely 
terms, as the “ head of the Patent Christians of Clapham.” 

The life of this excellent person was originally given to the 
world by his sons, Robert Isaac, at one time Archdeacon of 
York, but afterwards a pervert to the Roman Church ; and his 
more celebrated brother, the orator of the bench of Bishops of 
our day, Samuel, successively Bishop of Oxford and Win- 
chester. The earlier part of the work was composed by the 
Archdeacon, who read much of his manuscript to Lord Teign- 
mouth. “The composition,” says our Reminiscent, “was, as 





* “ Teionmouth,” vol. i. p. 362. 

+ Macaulay, * Life,” vol. i. pp. 61-68. 

t Vide Macaulay’s Letter to his Sister, “ Life,” vol. i. p. 68. 

§ Mr. Wilberforce’s only sister was the second wife of Sir James’s father. 
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might be expected, excellent, but the style was dry, and the 
plan was changed, and a more prominent share in the work was 
assigned to the Bishop.” 

Towards the end of his life, the Bishop, when he had departed 
very far from the Evangelicalism of his father, and become more 
and more a High Churchman, published in one volume a com- 
pressed and expurgated edition of the “ Life.” This edition pre- 
sents William Wilberforce in quite another light to what he 
really was—less Catholic-spirited than in the true senseof that word 
he really was*—more of a mere Churchman, and less of the Evan- 
gelical leader. Whoever would know what Wilberforce was 
should read the original edition of his life, not neglecting the 
additional light thrown on it by Sir James Stephen’s personal 
recollections of him, which are embodied in the ninth of the 
Essays now before us. 

Sir James Stephen, comparing the second generation of Evan- 
gelical leaders with the first, says :— 


“They adopted the same creed with equal sincerity and un- 
diminished earnestness, but with a.far keener sense of the hindrances 
opposed to the indiscriminate and rude exhibition of it. Absolute as 
was the faith of Mr. Wilberforce and his associates, it was not possible 
that the system called ‘ Evangelical’ should be asserted by them in 
the blunt and uncompromising tone of their immediate predecessors. 
A more elaborate education, greater familiarity with the world and 
with human affairs, a deeper insight into science and history, with a 
far nicer discernment of mere conventional properties, had opened to 
them a range of thought, and had brought them into relations with 
society of which their fathers were comparatively destitute.” 

Our readers should bear this comparison in mind in reading 
our brief notices of the Clapham leaders. Let us add that both 
they and their fathers, like the Puritans, were illustrations of 
the fact that “intense exclusive conviction fastened on a single 
object, and discerning truth and right in nothing else, is the 
frame of mind, however unworthy of the philosopher, that fits 
men for decided vigorous action and leads to immediate practical 
results,” 

We have said that the Evangelicals were like the Puritans, 
and so they were, if, indeed, it be not more accurate to say they 
were Puritans themselves, for we agree with the writer above 
quoted that “the fundamental idea of Puritanism, in all its 
forms and ramifications, is the supreme authority of Scripture 
acting directly on the individual conscience as opposed to a 
reliance on the priesthood, and the outward ordinances of the 





* i.¢., in the sense in which Baxter used the word. 
Tt “ Essays,” p. 537. 
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Church. To realise the standard of faith, worship, and conduct 
recorded in Scripture has been ever the object of Puritanism,’* 
and, let us add, was the object of the early Evangelicals. 

William Wilberforce was born at Hull, 24th August, 1759. 
His father was a merchant of that town, but traced his descent 
from a family who long possessed a large estate at Wilberfors 
(the original name of the family) in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
From the first, William’s constitution was feeble, and we are told 
by Lord Teignmouth that from his early youth he took, by the 
advice of his medical attendants, a small but not increasing 
dose of opium. In stature he was low, and in person slightly 
deformed, and throughout his life suffered much from an affec- 
tion of the eyes. He first went to the Grammar School of his 
native town, of which Charles Milner, the historian, and his 
brother Isaac were the masters. Even in his earliest schooldays 
he showed a characteristic which remained with him to the end. 
“So rich were the tones of his voice, and such the grace and 
impressiveness with which it was modulated, that the Milners 
would lift him on the table that his schoolfellows might admire 
and imitate such a model in the art of recitation.” + 

His father died ere the child had attained his tenth year, and 
he was entrusted to the guardianship of an uncle. His father 
left him a large fortune, which was largely increased by a bequest 
from his guardian uncle. He was removed from the Grammar 
School at Hull to a private school at Wimbledon, where his 
uncle resided. This change appears not to have improved his 
education or promoted his comfort, but it involved his coming 
under influences which materially affected his career. His uncle’s 
wife was a disciple of George Whitfield, and under her guidance 
he formed habits of devotion and acquired a knowledge of the 
Bible which produced their fruits in his later life. | His mother, 
probably from the dislike of Methodism, then common in the 
upper and wealthier classes, removed him from Wimbledon to 
the Grammar School of Pocklington, in his native county. “Had 
I stayed,” he said afterwards, “with my uncle, I should pro- 
bably have been a bigoted, despised Methodist.” This change of 
school led him to “ some general knowledge of polite literature, 
and to an intimate acquaintance with the best dinner-tables in 
that part of the county of York.” Thence he passed to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. At the distance of more than eighty 





* John James Tayler, “ Retrospect of Religious Life in England,” p. 85, 
and p. 196, second edition. ; 

+ “ Teignmouth,” vol. i. p. 246; “ Essays,” - 469 ; “ Life,” vol. v. p. 53. 

t This is illustrated by a remark made by Wilberforce’s grandfather, “ If 


mi turns Methodist he shall not have a sixpence of mine.” “Life,” vol. i. 
p- 7, note. 
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years from his joining that college, his distinguished son, the 
late Bishop Wilberforce, spoke of him at a meeting in St. John’s 
as “one trained for his after-deeds of greatness within the walls 
of your own college”—a very eloquent oratorical compliment 
to the Johnians, but unfortunately it had no foundation in fact. 
“His college companions,” says Sir James Stephen, “ were 
hard-drinking, licentious youths, whose talk was even worse than 
their lives. His teachers did their best to make and keep him 
idle. The single problem proposed for his solution was, ‘ Why 
should so rich a man trouble himself with fagging? and no 
Johnian Archimedes could find the answer.”* 

From college he passed, within six weeks after he had attained 
his twenty-first year, to the House of Commons, which he first 
entered as member for his native town of Hull. In connection 
with this election, a townsman of Wilberforce’s, General Perronet 
Thompson, delighted to tell.a story received by tradition from 
his elders. The mob, passing Wilberforce’s house, recognised at 
the window his only sister, and greeted her with the cry, “ Miss 
Wilberforce for ever !” a compliment which she received with a 
remark, the terseness and candour of which were equal—“ God 
forbid !” 

Coming to London, he mixed with a dissipated set of young 
and fashionabie men. But he became the intimate friend of 
one of a very different stamp, the younger William Pitt, whom 
he pronounced “ to be the wittiest man he ever knew, to whose 
mind every possible combination of ideas seemed always present, 
and who could at once produce whatever he desired.” In the 
company of Pitt and their friend Eliot, Wilberforce started for 
a summer tour in France.. This was suddenly put an end to 
by a message to Pitt from George the Third, summoning him 
to aid in opposing the Indian Bill of the Coalition Ministry, and 
turning out its authors. In the memorable struggle which 
followed, Pitt had no more zealous or effective supporter than 
Wilberforce, and afterwards, during their joint lives, Wilber- 
force at all times exercised very considerable influence over 
Pitt. At a county meeting held in the Castle Yard, York, 
in March, 1784, he denounced the “Infamous Coalition” 
with a vehemence which gained the assent of the freeholders 
there assembled. “I saw,” says Boswell, who was present, “ what 
seemed to be a shrimp mount upon the table, but as I listened 
he grew and grew until the shrimp became a whale.” ‘Lhe 
result of this appeal to his fellow Yorkshiremen was that he was 
selected by them as an independent candidate to wrest the 





* This is abundantly proved by a letter of Wilberforce to Dr Frewen, who 
had been one of the tutors of St. John’s, given in the “ Life,” vol. v. p. 144. 
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representation of the great, and then undivided, county of York 
from the powerful confederation of Whig families, who had long 
controlled it. This he did without a contest, and kept uninter- 
rupted possession of the seat for nearly thirty years. 

He was now in his twenty-fifth year. Accompanied by some of 
his relatives, and his former schoolmaster, Isaac Milner, he again 
set out on the Continental journey, which the political struggles 
of 1783-4 had interrupted. His early religious impressions, 
though clouded over, had never been effaced. Isaac Milner had 
become a sincere and thorough member of the Evangelical party. 
Through Milner’s influence, or, in the Evangelical phraseology, 
“through the influence of the Divine Spirit, and by the instru- 
mentality of Milner,’ Wilberforce experienced that change of 
feeling which the Evangelicals call “ Conversion,’* and from that 
time he resolved to devote himself, and did unceasingly and 
unsparingly devote himself, to “the reformation of manners, and 
the abolition of the slave trade.” For the tasks which he set 
himself he had many qualifications. 

“The influence,” says Lord Brougham, “ which the member for 
Yorkshire always commanded in the old Parliament ; the great weight 
which the head, indeed the founder of a powerful religious sect, pos- 
sessed in the county, would have given extraordinary authority to one 
of far inferior personal endowments. But when these partly accidental 
circumstances were added to his powers, and the whole were used 
and applied with habits of industry which naturally belonged to one of 
his extreme temperance in every respect, it is difficult to imagine 
any one bringing a greater force to the aid of any cause which he 
might espouse.” 


Sir James Stephen, who could scarcely remember Wilberforce 
in his best days; and Lord Teignmouth, who certainly did not 
hear him until quite his latest, speak rather disparagingly of 
him as a Parliamentary speaker. But Lord Brougham, his suc- 
cessor in the representation of Yorkshire, whose recollections of 
him went back to an earlier date, says :— 

“‘His eloquence was of the highest order. It was persuasive and 
pathetic in the highest degree, but it was occasionally bold and im- 
passioned, animated with the inspiration which deep feeling alone can 
breathe into spoken thought, chastened by a pure taste, varied by 
extensive information, enriched by classical allusion, sometimes 
elevated by the more sublime topics of Holy Writ—the thoughts and 
the spirit 

‘ That touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire.’ 
Few passages can be cited in the oratory of modern times of a more 
electrical effect than the singularly felicitous and striking allusion to 


* Wilberforce was also much influenced by the Nestor of the Evangelicals, 
John Newton. 
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Mr. Pitt’s resisting the torrent of Jacobin principles: ‘He stood 
between the dead and the living, and the plague was stayed.’ The 
singular kindness, the extreme gentleness of his disposition, wholly 
free from gall, from vanity, or any selfish feeling, kept him from 
indulging in any of the vituperative branches of rhetoric; but a 
memorable instance showed that it was anything rather than the want 
of power which held him from the use of the weapons so often in other 
men’s hands. When a well-known popular member thought fit to 
designate him repeatedly and very irregularly as ‘ the Honourable and 
religious gentleman’—not because he was ashamed of the Cross he 
gloried in, but because he felt indignant at any one in the British 
Senate deeming piety a matter of imputation—he poured out a strain 
of sarcasm which none who heard it can ever forget. A common 
friend of the parties, having remarked to Sir Samuel Romilly, beside 
whom he sat, that this greatly outmatched Pitt himself, the great 
master of sarcasm, the reply of that great man and just observer was 
worthy te be remarked. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘it is the most striking thing 
I almost ever heard; but I look upon it as a more singular proof of 
Wilberforce’s virtue than his genius, for who but he ever was possessed 
of such a formidable weapon and never used it ?’” 


In Wilberforce’s later years Lord Brougham admits that he 
had “a want of condensation, lapsing into digression, and ill- 
calculated for a very business-like audience like the House of 
Commons.”* 

In addition to the qualifications attributed to Wilberforce by 
Lord Brougham, he possessed another, indispensable in the 
leader of an army which so much depended on its Nonconformist 
wing. 

“ He was (as Sir James Stephen remarks) exempt from bondage to 
the Evangelical or any other party except in his immutable attachment to 
the great fundamental doctrines of the Gospel—he was [which we may 
parenthetically remark ne one who knows him only from Bishop 
Wilberforce’s edition of the Life would imagine] very much a latitu- 
dinarian. . Though conforming to the ritual of the Church of England, 
he occasionally attended the public worship of those who dissent from 
her communion,f and maintained a constant and affectionate fellowship 
with many of them. He travelled the highways of life, and conversed 
freely with all who thronged them. He knew little of polemical 
divinity, and seemed to care for it but little.”{ 


Lord Brougham speaks of Wilberforce’s “industry.” He was 
no doubt gifted with great nervous energy, and was capable of 





* Brougham’s “ Sketches of Statesmen of the Reign of George III.,” 
RP. 151, 152. Edition (French) 1839. The late Sir Francis Burdett is the 

ember referred to. Conf. “ Life,” vol. iv. pp. 327, 328. 

t In his earlier days he not unfrequently attended the Essex Street 
Unitarian Chapel, the first built eo nomine in England. 

t “‘ Essays,” p. 488, JS 
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great application, and could get through a great amount of work 
without feeling fatigue; but in his habits he was desultory and 
unbusiness-like. 

A lady, beneath whose roof his once celebrated “ Practical 
View” was composed, remembering the artifices to which she 
was obliged to resort to promote the unusual concentration of 
his thoughts necessary for the work of composition, declared tbat 
when at length “she saw the volume complete upon her table, 
she declared herself a convert to the opinion that a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms might by some felicitous chance combine 
themselves into the most perfect of forms—a moss-rose or a bird 
of Paradise.” 

Lord Teignmouth tells us that— 

“ But for the extraordinary activity and elasticity of Wilberforce’s 
intellectual temperament, the irregularity of his habits would have cost 
him much more exceeding waste of time. At Brighton he asked me 
to seal his letters. The first preliminary to this proceeding was a 
long search, in which he joined, for the wax, and when I questioned 
him afterwards where it should be placed, he pointed to his table 
covered with papers, begging me to ‘turn it loose once more upon the 
common.’ Mr. Samuel Thornton, who represented Hull when Wilber- 
force sat for Yorkshire, assured me that Wilberforce sometimes wrote 
four answers to the same letter, each consisting chiefly of an apology 
for previous supposed neglect.”* 

Of Wilberforce’s irregularities in his correspondence we re- 
member two illustrations, furnished us by our venerable friend 
General Perronet Thompson, whom we have before quoted in 
this Paper. The General used to relate that on the death of his 
father, Wilberforce wrote him a letter of condolence, expressed 
with “all proper Evangelical unction.” At the same time Wilber- 
force wrote to a tradesman, apologising for not paying his 
account. Unfortunately, he misdirected the letters, and the 
letter of condolence did not arrive at its destination until three 
weeks after its time, when, as our friend used to say, the Evan- 
gelical unction tasted rather flat. On another occasion, Wilber- 
force’s friend Isaac Milner, then President of Queen’s, Cambridge, 
applied to him during the Jong vacation to frank for him two 
letters—one was intended for an undergraduate, threatening 
him with expulsion unless in the next term he gave proof of a 
reformation of manners—the other was meant for the under- 
graduate’s father, in which the President told him that he had 
written severely to his son, “ but that there was no harm in the © 
lad.” Here, again, Wilberforce misdirected the letters, with 
what result on the President’s censures need not be pointed out. 





* “« Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 253.. 
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As to kindness, gentleness, and freedom from vanity and 
selfishness, which distinguished Wilberforce, there is an universal 
assent on the part of all who knew him. Robert Hall, with 
somewhat too much of “ Evangelical unction,” described him as 
“the incarnation of love ;” while Rowland Hill, with his 
customary plainness of speech, publicly declared, while directing 
his audience’s attention to Wilberforce, that “he required no 
further proof of Almighty power than that such a soul should 
have been domiciled in such a body.”* 

Wilberforce was at all times sympathetic and social, and even 
mercurial in his temperament. 


“In the age of Jekyl Mackintosh and Sydney Smith, society had 
no member more popular or attractive than Wilberforce. Society 
was not merely his delight, or his passion—it was the necessity of his 
existence. While mixing with all that was eminent in wit, in learn- 
ing, in genius, he not only endured but rejoiced in companions whose 
absence would have been a luxury to any one but himself. When 
Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan were not to be had, he would take the 
most cordial pleasure in the talk of the most woollen of his consti- 
tuents from Leeds, Towards the othér sex his attitudes and looks and 
bearing expressed a respect and a tenderness so heartfelt and so 
gratefui, as to impart to the humblest woman he addressed a sense of 
self-complacency ; and so as to fascinate those who were themselves 
most skilful in the arts of fascination. He was, moreover, by the gift 
of Nature, a mimic, and amongst the most consummate actors of his 
time, constraining his companions to laugh, to weep, to exult, and to 
meditate at his bidding.” 


In the “whole compound and mixed mass of such a cha- 
racter” there could not fail to be some at least apparent incon- 
gruities with the ideal of the leader of a great religious party. 
Bishop Jebb happily describes Mr. Wilberforce “as entering his 
room with all the sweetness of an angel, and all the agility. of a 
monkey ;” and Lord Teignmouth remembers many instances in 
which this curious union of angelic and ape-like qualities was 
displayed. Wilberforce was habitually careless of his personal 
appearance : in dressing, he never used a glass; he always wore 
a suit of black, often on, and sometimes beyond, the verge of 
shabbiness ; and he was generally weighed down by 


“the weight of books and packets with which his capacious pockets 
were generally stuffed. Mr. Owen, Secretary of the Bible Society, 
was wont to describe with his inimitable humour a scene at Ken- 
sington Gore, when he was offering up family prayers. As Mr. 
Wilberforce was kneeling before him, one of these receptacles burst 





* “ Teignmouth,” vol. i. 2 hea 
+ Condensed from various passages in Sir James Stephen’ 3 Essay. 
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open, emptying its contents on the floor. What with surprise at the 
abundance and variety of the materials spread out before him, and 
Wilberforce’s grotesque endeavours to regain possession, Mr. Owen’s 
gravity was sorely tried.” 

A still more laughable scene occurred in the House of Com- 
mons. Wilberforce usually carried an inkstand in his waistcoat 
ca On one occasion, while seated next to Sir Thomas 

aring, who wore the nankeen trousers common at that time, 
Wilberforce jerked over him the whole contents of his ink-bottle. 
He started up, proceeded to apply blotting-paper, and “in his 
distress cut such capers on the floor” as to provoke the uncon- 
trollable laughter of the House. On another occasion Lord 
Teignmouth saw him 
“ garnish, before breakfast, every button-hole of his coat with flowers 
whose freshness sorted ill with the faded hue of his almost threadbare 
garment, till the heat of a summer day had produced assimilation no 
less singular than the. previous contrast. And he was quite uncon- 
scious of the notice which his personal appearance attracted.” 


On another occasion at Church 
“he discovered, on opening his Prayer Book, a tulip flower, and, 
remaining standing while the rest of the congregation were sitting, 
commended to Lord Teignmouth its beauty loud enough to be heard 
by many, who evidently regarded him with surprise.” 

“‘ Again, when visiting his son Samuel at Brightstone, I [Lord 
Teignmouth] saw Mr. Wilberforce mount on the seat of his pew, 
indicating, as he leant over the pulpit, locking through his eyeglass 
full at the preacher's face, his delight by the animation of his gestures 
as he rose tiptoe responsively to the eloquence to which he was 
listening, whilst quite unaware that every eye of the rustic congre- 
gation was fixed upon him.” * 

We have dwelt upon these peculiarities in Mr. Wilberforce 
not assuredly for the purpose of depreciating his memory, for 
which we have the highest reverence, and even affection, but 
that our readers may see in all its aspects the character of the 
man who, at’so early an age, devoted himself to the Reformation 
of Manners and the Abolition of the Slave Trade. As to his 
first task, his object was to obtain the issuing of a Royal Pro- 
clamation against vice and immorality, and to form an Asso- 
ciation to carry it into effect. Through the influence of Pitt, 
then in the fulness of his power, the issuing of the Proclamation 
was easily obtained. For years the reading of this Proclamation 
was—we believe it still is—part of the ceremonies of the Com- 
mission-day at Assizes, when the Proclamation is as intelligible 
to the gaping rustics who crowd the Court on those occasions, 





* “ Teignmouth,” vol, i. p. 244, e¢ seq. 
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and produces as much effect as the Commission of Assize itself. 
To form the Association was a harder task. Wilberforce per- 
sonally solicited most of the Bishops to become members of it, 
and found on the part of the Prelates that unwillingness to commit 
themselves to any decided course of action, which is seemingly 
ever their great characteuistic. Nor was discouragement wanting 
on the part of some members of the ‘laity, whose co-operation 
he sought. “So you wish, young man,” said a nobleman, whose 
house he visited, “to be a reformer of men’s morals? Look, 
then, and see there what is the end of such reformers,” pointing, 
as he spoke, to a picture of the Crucifixion.”* 

Spite of all discouragements, the “ Society for the Reformation 
of Manners” was organised and existed for some years. It does 
not seem to have accomplished much. Sir James Stephen does 
not refer to it, and Mr. Wilberforce’s sons in their “ Life” refer 
to it only as being the first of the many societies and associa- 
tions which arose out of the Evangelical Revival. 

Very different was the result of his labours in the other task 
which he set himself—the Abolition of the Slave Trade—though 
its accomplishment required an almost superhuman amount of 
energy and perseverance. The words in which one of his later 
fellow-labourers} speaks of the abolition of slavery are equally 


applicable to the movement against the slave trade :-— 


““We found the people not actually against us, but apathetic, 
lethargic, incredulous, indifferent. Jt was then, and not till then, that we 
sounded the right note, and touched a chord that never ceased to 
vibrate. To uphold slavery was a crime against God. It was a novel 
doctrine, but it was a cry that was heard, for it would be heard. The 
national conscience was awakened to inquiry, and inquiry soon pro- 
duced conviction.” 


Early in 1787, Wilberforce announced his intention of bringing 
forward a motion relative to the slave trade, but his ill-health 
prevented his so doing until the Session of 1789, when he moved 
a series of resolutions condemnatory of the trade. He was 
ardently supported not only by Pitt, but by Fox and Burke. 
But the slave traders were a match for the great Minister and 
the leaders of the Opposition combined. They adopted a 





* “Life of Wilberforce” (Edition 1838), vol. i. p. 136. The noble lord 
auticipated the dictum of a Scotch judge (we think Lord Braxfield), on the 
trial of Muir and Palmer for sedition. One of the defendants, in his address 
to the jury, said, “ Christ Himself was a reformer.” “ And muckle he made of 
it,” interposed the learned judge, “ he was hangit.” 

+ Sir George Stephen, a connection (we believe) of Sir James Stephen— 
formerly a solicitor in London, now in Australia. We quote the passage from 
the ‘* Phases of Faith,” p. 104. 
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Fabian policy, and prevented the House coming to a resolution 
that Session. The next Session was spent in examining wit- 
nesses for and against the trade. The examinatiou in the House, 
and the preparation for it out of doors, strained to the utmost 
the feeble constitution of the anti-slavery leader. In 1791 he 
renewed his motion, and though again supported by Pitt and 
Fox, “the character, talents, and humanity of the House were 
left in the minority of 88 to 163.” 

With undaunted perseverance he returned to the charge, 
setting an example of perseverance which we, in our day, have 
seen not unworthily followed by Charles Pelham Villiers in the 
case of Corn Law Abolition, and by Henry Berkeley in the case 
of the Ballot, he renewed his motion in the Session of 1792. 
Some fragments of his speech on that occasion are preserved, 
and from them we make thie following extract, as a good 
specimen of his oratory :— 


‘“‘Oh, sir, are not these things too bad to be any longer endured? 
I cannot but be persuaded that whatever differences of opinion there 
may have been we shall this night be at length unanimous. I cannot 
believe that a British House of Commons will give its sanction to the 
continuance of this infernal traffic. We were for a while ignorant of 
its real nature, but it has now been completely developed and laid 
open to your view in all its horrors. Never was there, indeed, a 
system so big with wickedness and cruelty; to whatsoever part of it 
you direct your view, whether to Africa, the Middle Passage, or the 
West Indies, the eye finds no comfort, no satisfaction, no relief. It is 
the gracious ordination of Providence, both in the natural and moral 
world, that good should often arise out of evil. Hurricanes clear the 
air,* and the propagation of truth is promoted by persecution; pride, 
vanity, profusion, in their remotest consequences, contribute often to 
the happiness of mankind; in common, what is in itself evil and 
vicious is permitted to carry along with it some circumstances of pallia- 
tion; even those descriptions of men that may seem most noxious 
have often some virtues belonging to their order. ‘The Arab 1s hos- 
pitable; the robber is brave. We do not necessarily find cruelty 
associated with fraud, or meanness with injustice. But here the case 
is far otherwise ; it is the prerogative of this detested traflic to separate 
from evil its concomitant good, and reconcile discordant mischiefs; it 
robs war of its generosity, it deprives peace of its security. You have 
the vices of polished society, without its knowledge or its comforts, and 
the evils of barbarism without its simplicity. Nor are its ravages 
restricted, as are those of other evils, to certain limits either of extent 





* This may have suggested to Erskine, who was present, the celebrated 
assage in his defence of Stockdale,—‘ Tempests occasionally shake our 
wellings and dissipate our commerce, but they scourge before them the lazy 

elements which without them stagnate into pestilence,” 
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or continuance—in the latter it is constant and unintermitted, in the 
former it is universal and indiscriminate. No age, no sex, no rank, no 
condition is exempt from the fatal influence of this wide-wasting 
calamity. Thus it attains to the fullest measure of pure, unmixed, 
unsophisticated wickedness; and, scorning all cqmpetition or com- 
parison, it stands without a rival in the secure, undisputed possession 
of its detestable pre-eminence.” 


In the debate which followed, Wilberforce was again supported 
by Fox with great energy, and by Pitt in a speech well known 
to every student of Parliamentary eloquence, and which no less 
judges than Windham, Fox, and Grey pronounced to be “ one of 
the most extraordinary displays of ~~ ence they ever heard.” 
“For the last twenty minutes,” said Wilberforce, “he seemed 
inspired.” 

n his peroration, as be quoted from Virgil— 


‘Nos que ubi primis equis oriens afflavit anhelis 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina vesper,” 


the first beams of the rising sun shot through the windows of 
the House, and seemed, as Pitt. looked upwards, to suggest to 
him without premeditation these noble lines. | Wilberforce’s 
motion was again defeated, but the Churches of Britain were 
now aroused. The slave traders felt the traffic could not long 
be maintained ; they therefore took counsel against Pitt with his 
most trusted colleague, the crafty and unprincipled Henry’ 
Dundas, how the abolition of the trade might be effected with 
as little harm to themselves as might be. Dundas accordingly 
ower that the traffic should be abolished after 1800. 
ilberforce, however, succeeded in accelerating its abolition by 
four years—viz., 1796, but in the next Session the House rejected 
the motion altogether. Time and space fail us to describe the 
unwearied persistence with which during fourteen weary years, 
encountering delay, defeat, and disappointment of every kind, 
Wilberforce struggled to accomplish his self-imposed task. It 
was not until after death had removed Pitt from the scene, and 
the Fox-Grenville Ministry came into power, that the slave 
trade was abolished. The ease with which the Whig Ministry 
effected the abolition of the nefarious traffic proves that Pitt, 
had he been so minded, could have carried the measure years 
before; but though himself in its favour, the ever-powerful 
influence of Dundas over him, the opposition of Thurlow and 
the insane prejudice of George the Third, who had been led to 
believe in a mysterious and occult union between the abolition 
of the slave trade and what were then called “French prin- 
ciples,” prevented Pitt from exercising that influence over his 
colleagues which he often exerted to carry measures of less im- 
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portance. Altogether, his trifling with the slave trade is the 
darkest passage of his life.* 

The slave trade was abolished; its logical result was the 
abolition of slavery in our Colonies. In 1823—two years before 
the close of Wilberforce’s Parliamentary career—he put forth 
“an appeal” in favour of the Emancipation of our Slaves, which 
produced a great effect on the public mind, and he supported by 
his vote and speech the first motion for Emancipation made by 
Mr. Fowell Buxton, to whom Wilberforce, on account of his 
growing infirmities, yielded the Parliamentary leadership on the 
question. 

Decidedly Evangelical as was Mr. Wilberforce, he was entirely 
free from that spurious heavenly-mindedness affected by some 
religious professors of that school, whom Arnold thus de- 
nounced :—“ There are some, Englishmen unhappily, but most 
unworthy to be so, who affect to talk of freedom and a citizen’s 
rights and duties as things about which a Christian should not 
care. Like all their other doctrines, this comes out of the shallow- 
ness of their little minds—‘ understanding neither what they say 
nor whereof they affirm.’ ”+ 

With such narrow views Mr. Wilberforce had no sympathy. 
He warmly supported Mr. Pitt’s motion for Parliamentary 
Reform in 1784, and, spite of the panic caused by the French 
Revolution, he continued to support the cause of Reform in 1793, 
1809, 1810, 1812, and years later, when Lord John Russell 
for the first time re-raised the banner of Reform, Mr. Wilberforce 
was among his supporters. Mr. Wilberforce also strove un- 
selfishly and wisely to prevent Mr. Pitt engaging in the anti- 
revolutionary war with France. 

On this subject he said :— 

“In spite of so much bitter experience, there is still a proneness in 
statesmen to form great schemes of complicated policy, and there is in 
the people of every country a fatal facility of entering into wars, 
though they soon tire of them. I own that I more and more think 
that it is our true policy to cultivate our own internal resources; to 
gain the hearts of our people, to economise in our expenditure, while 
we lighten the pressure of taxes on the lower orders, and lay them, if 
needful, even more heavily on the higher.”t 


The position taken up by Mr. Wilberforce in reference to the 
war with France caused at least a temporary estrangement from 





* See Wilberforce’s defence of Pitt’s conduct on the Slave Trade, “ Life,” 
vol. i. p. 165; also Mr. Stephen’s criticism on Pitt, ibid. vol. i. p. 225. 
Pitt’s greatest vacillation on the question was during his second adminis- 
tration, 1804-6. “I was never,” says Wilberforce, “so dissatisfied with Pitt as 
at this time,” ibid. vol. iii. p. 173. Pitt’s health was then already failing. 
+ Stanley’s “ Arnold,” vol. ii. p. 413. +“ Life,” vol. iii. p. 76. 
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him on the part of Pitt, which, as Wilberforce not only admired 
the ministers but loved the man, was no small grief to him. In 
the same spirit of honourable independence he again separated 
from Mr. Pitt on the question of Lord Melville’s (Dundas) 
impeachment, voting for the impeachment, though Melville had 
been one of his early friends. The only occasion we find of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s theological opinions narrowing his usually liberal 
tendencies was his opposition to Mr. Fox’s motion in 1790, for 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. His horror of 
“the then prevalent Socinianism” within the Church made him 
illogically think that to enforce tests on Nonconformists was the 
best mode of defending the Church’s “ Liturgy and Articles.”* 
We have seen it stated, also, that with his usual foresight he saw 
that a demand for disestablishment would be the logical outcome 
of the repeal of the Test Acts:t He was always a steady sup- 
porter of Catholic emancipation. 

To give even an imperfect sketch of Mr. Wilberforce’s Parlia- 
mentary career, would be to write the history of the House of 
Commons for the last forty years of the reign of George the 
Third, and the first five years of that of his successor. But it was 
not only in Parliament that Mr. Wilberforce gave his time and 
labour to the service of his country. 


“Whether,” says Sir James Stephen, “ churches and clergymen were 
to be multiplied, or the Scriptures circulated, or missions sent to 
the ends of the earth, or national education established, or the con- 
dition of the poor improved, or Ireland civilised, or good discipline 
established in gaols, or obscure genius and piety enabled to emerge, 
or in whatever other form philanthropy and patriotism laboured for 
the improvement of his country, or of the world—his sanction, his 
eloquence, and his advice were still regarded as indispensable to 
success. No one man, however, nor any one hundred men, could have 
assumed the actual superintendence of all the complicated affairs in 
which he was thus immersed.” 


He was one of the earliest of platform orators—a profession 
created by the necessities of the agitation on behalf of the 
various schemes of public benevolence which arose out of the 
Evangelical movement. His platform eloquence was even superior 
to his Parliamentary. 

‘‘His reception at public meetings,” to quote Lord Teignmouth, 
“was enthusiastic. His advent was preluded by visible commotion. 
Business was at a standstill, and the speaker of the moment held his 
breath while every eye was riveted on the agile but unsteady gait of 





* “ Life,” vol. i. p. 255-9. 

+ Skeat’s “ Historical Memorial of the Test and Corporation Acts,” p. 28. 
} “ Essays,” p. 499. 
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the man of the people, as, leaning on some friendly arm, he was borne 
amidst tumultuous applause to his rostrum. When he rose, utterly 
self-forgetful, every countenance reflected the unspeakable benignity 
which beamed from his own His language was fit vehicle for 
the beauty and occasional sublimity of his thought. Memnon’s 
orisons never discoursed sweeter music than that which found utter- 
ance in the tones and cadences of his exquisitely modulated periods ; 
and as he realised the ‘ Sursum corda’ of his loftiest aspirations, he 
seemed, despite of the deformity of his outer man, to stand forth, as 
it were, transfigured by the light of his own heaven-gifted 
eloquence.”* 

Amidst the absorbing engagements connected with the anti- 
slavery cause, Mr. Wilberforce did not forget the reformation of 
manners to which he had devoted himself. The chief service which 
he rendered to this cause was the publication, in 1797, of his 
“ Practical View of the prevailing Religious System of Professed 
Christians in the higher and middle classes of this Country, as 
coutrasted with Real Christianity.” Such a book, written by a 
layman, and the member for the largest English county, was 
certain to create a sensation—especially as at that date laymen 
were not so much addicted to theological studies as they have 
been of later years. It solaced the melancholy close of Burke’s 
chequered and eventful life, and no religious work ever attained 
greater popularity or wider circulation. Assuming that real 
Christianity and Evangelicalism are one and the same thing, it 
is a logical statement and defence of the: position held by the 
author and his party. He in his later years pronounced it to be 
“ much too diffuse and tautologous.”"+ It passed, we believe, 
through fifty editions, but it is unsuited to the wants and feel- 
ings and controversies of the present day, and is consigned with 
Scott’s “Force of Truth” and other Evangelical standards we 
have mentioned, “ to the dust and silence of the upper shelf.” 

Mr. Wilberforce retired from Parliament in 18235, retaining to 
the ciose of his life the most vivid recollections of, and a warm 
attachment to, the House of Commons, of which, for forty-five 
years without interruption, he had been a member and an orna- 
ment. When told by Lady Trevelyan of Lord Lansdowne’s 
intention to bring the younger Macaulay into Parliament, “he 
was silent for a moment, and then his mobile face lighted up, and 
he clapped his hand to his ear and cried, “ Ah! I hear that 
shout again. Hear! hear! what a life it was.”t 

Mr. Greville records a curious anecdote which Lord Glenelg 
—himself a Claphamite—told him on the authority of Lord 
Abinger (Sir James Scarlett), who was present :— 





* ‘© Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 258. + Conf. Stephen Essays, 504. 
t “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. p. 140. 
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““When Wilberforce went out of Parliament, he went to Canning 
and offered him the lead and direction of his party (the Saints), 
urging him to accept it, and assuring him that their support would 
give him a strength which, to an ambitious man like him, was 
invaluable. Canning took three days to consider it, but finally 
declined, and then the party elected Brougham as their chief; hence 
the representation of Yorkshire and many other incidents in 
Brougham’s career.”* 


Let us compare this with the “Life.” “Poor Canning,” was 
Wilberforce’s remark on him after his death—“ I knew him well, 
and he knew that I knew him. He felt that I knew him 
before he became well acquainted with Pitt.”+ 

One would infer from this that it was not likely that Mr. 
Wilberforce had shortly before offered Canning the Parliamentary 
leadership of the Evangelicals; on this alone we should have 
doubted Mr. Greville’s story, but Wilberforce’s biographers tell 
us that “though Mr. Canning, Charles Grant,and Henry Brougham 
were pressed on him by various friends, he felt most deeply the 
importance of keeping the great cause (anti-slavery) in possession 
of its old honourable distinction of being one in which all party 
differences were extinguished, Pitt and Fox fighting in the same 
rank, and in the same spirit he committed to Mr. Buxton rather 
than to any leading member of the House of Commons (as a 
testamentary designation, and to hold him forth as the depository 
of his principles on West Indian matters) his application for the 
Chiltern Hundreds.”{ We think, therefore, Mr. Greville’s story 
had no foundation in fact. ; ; 

We doubt, also, whether Brougham could have been chosen by 
the Evangelical party as their leader ; the habitual profanity of 
his language, and his declaration at Glasgow, the very year of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s retirement, “that man shall no more render 
account to man for his belief, over which he himself has no con- 
trol,” would tend to alienate them from him. That he often 
acted with, and was consulted by, Wilberforce and his friends, is 
undoubtedly true, and Lord Teignmouth tells us that at a meeting 
of the committee for erecting a monument to Wilberforce, 
Brougham equally amused and surprised its members by sud- 
denly declaring “that for his part he must avow himself as be- 
longing or inclined to (the reminiscent forgets which) the Evan- 


gelical party.”§ 





* “ Greville,”’ vol. ii. p. 125. + ‘* Life,” vol. v. P. 341. 
n 
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does Lord Brougham, in his autobiography, refer to his having been the Kvan- 
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Mr. Wilberforce lived to see the introduction of the Whig 
Government's Emancipation Bill. On its being remarked at 
dinner that “at this moment the debate on slavery is just com- 
mencing,” he sprung up from his chair, and with his clear voice 
startled his friends by suddenly exclaiming in a most striking 
manner, “Hear! hear! hear!” “Thank God,” said he, “ that 
I should have lived to see a day in which England is willing to 
give twenty millions sterling for the abolition of slavery.”* 

He died on July 29th, 1833, within one month of completing 
his 75th year. 

“ Wilberforce,’ writes Lord Macaulay to his sister, “is gone. He 
owned that he enjoyed life much, and that he had a great desire to 
live longer. Strange in a man who had, I should have said, so little 
to attach him to this world and so firm a belief in another—in a man 
with an impaired fortune, a weak spine, and a worn-out stomach! 
What is this fascination which makes us cling to existence in spite of- 
present sufferings and of religious hopes?” 

At the request of a large number of the members of both 
Houses, of all parties, Wilberforce was buried in the north tran- 
sept of Westminster Abbey, close to the tombs of Pitt, Fox, and 
Canning. The venerable Abbey may contain the remains of 
a greater but not of a better man. 

Second in command of the Evangelical host was Henry 
Thornton, a conoection and the life-long friend of Wilberforce, 
and son of that John Thornton whom every reader of Cowper's 
letters knows. Henry Thornton was thirty years member for 
Southwark, and in Parliament acted with Wilberforce,t and was 
his most trusted counsellor. “He was,” according to Lord Broug- 
ham, “a man of strong understanding, great powers of reasoning 
and of investigation, an accurate and a curious observer, but who 
had neither cultivated oratory at all, nor had received a refined 
education, nor had extended his reading beyond the subjects 
connected with moral, political, and theological learning.”§ 

Wilberforce thus wrote of him to a common friend, after the 
almost irreparable loss occasioned by his death: “A more 
upright character I never knew, taking the word in the largest 
sense, as expressing the fulfilment of every duty, and the culti- 
vation of every Christian grace and moral virtue on right 
principles.”’|| 





*« Life,” vol. v. p. 370. + “‘Macaulay’s Life,” vol. i. p. 318. 

t Besides the members named in this paper. Mr. Bankes, M.P. for 
Dorsetshire, Mr. Babington, M.P. for Leicester, and Sir Thomas Acland, Bt., 
M.P. for Devonshire, also generally acted with Wilberforce. 
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Mr. Thornton was a in the well-known banking-house 
of William Deacon and Co., which has survived the fall of so 
many once celebrated banking and commercial establishments. 
His practical knowledge of banking led him to contribute a 
valuable work to-the controversy on the currency—his essay on 
“ Paper Credit,” the “publication of which,” says Miller in his 
Philosophy of History, “formed an epoch in the history of the 
science to which it belongs.” A still more congenial task was 
the composing “A Family Commentary” on the Sermon on the 
Mount and other portions of Scripture, and a volume of Family 
Prayers. These were published after his death, under the 
editorship of the late Sir Robert H. Inglis, and were much used 
in Evangelical families.* 

Mr. Thornton lived at Clapham, in a house still occupied by 
his descendants. Its library is the sole monument of the archi- 
tectural skill of William Pitt—for it was designed by no less a 
man. Adjoining and communicating with Mr. Thornton’s house 
was Broomfield, long occupied by Wilberforce, and we cannot 
forego transcribing from Sir James Stephen’s pages the following 
account of the home-life of the Clapham leaders. 


“On the bright evening of a day which had run its course some 
thirty or forty summers ago, the usual group had formed themselves 
in the library already celebrated. Addressing a nearer circle might 
be heard above the unbusy hum the voice of the Prelector [Mr. 
Thornton himself is referred to], investigating the characteristics of 
Seneca’s morality perhaps, or, not improbably, the seizure of the Danish 
fleet ; or as it might be, the various gradations of sanity as exhibited 
by Robert Hall or Joanna Southcote; when all pastimes were sus- 
pended and all speculations put to flight, to welcome the approach of 
what seemed 4 dramatic procession emerging from the deep foliage, by 
which the further slopes of the now checkered lawn were overhung. 
In advance of the rest, two noisy urchins were putting to no common 
test the philanthropy of a tall shaggy dog, their playfellow, and the 
parental indulgence of the slight figure which followed them. Limbs 
scarcely stouter than those of Asmodeus, sustaining a torso as unlike 
as possible to that of Theseus, carried him along with the agility of 
an antelope, though under the weight of two coat-pockets,t protuberant 
as the bags by which some learned brother of the coif announces and 
secures his rank as leader of the circuit. Grasping a pocket volume in 
one hand, he wielded in the other a spud, caught up in his progress 
through the garden; but instinct at his touch with more significance 
than a whole museum of horticultural instruments. At one instant a 
staff on which he leant and listened to the projector at his elbow 
developing his plan for the better coppering of ships’ bottoms, at the 





* The twenty-first edition, Fp 1847, is now before us. 
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next it became a wand pointing out to a portly constituent from 
the Cloth Hall at Leeds some rich effect of the sunset; then a 
truncheon, beating time to the poetical reminiscences of a gentleman of 
the Wesleyan persuasion, looking painfully conscious of his best 
clothes and of his best behaviour; and ere the sacred cadence had 
reached its close, a cutlass raised in mimic mutiny against the robust 
form of William Smith, who, as Commodore of this ill-assorted squad- 
ron, was endeavouring to convey them to their destined port. But little 
availed the sonorous word of command, or the heart-stirring laugh of 
the stout member for Norwich, to shape a straight course for the 
volatile representative of the county of York, now fairly under the 
canvas of his own bright and joyous fancies. He moved in obe- 
dience to some impulse, like that which prompts the wheelings of the 
swallow or the dodgings of the barbel. But whether he advanced, or 
paused, or revolved, his steps were still measured by the ever change- 
ful music of his own rich voice ranging over all the chords expressive 
of mirth and tenderness, of curiosity or surprise, of delight or of in- 
dignation. Zheu fugaces! Those elder forms are all now reposing 
beneath the clods of the valley: those playful boys are right 
reverend and venerable dignitaries of the Church; and he who then 
deemed to read while he listened silently, is now in the garrulity of 
seclining years, telling old tales, and perhaps distorting in the attempt 
to revive their pictures which have long been fading from the 
memory.”* 

William Smith, though a dweller at Clapham, must not be 
classed with the Evangelical leaders ; although a laborious fellow- 
worker with them, they, to a man, were utterly Athanasian. 
Smith was a follower of Priestley and Belsham, a believer in the 
simple humanity of Jesus: but to quote the beautiful language 
of Sir James Stephen, “they judged that many an erroneous 
opinion respecting the Redeemer’s person would not deprive of 
his gracious approbation, and ought not to exclude from their 
own affectionate regards a man in whom they daily saw a trans- 
script, however imperfect, of the Redeemer’s mercy and bene- 
ficence.”+ 

“ My most faithful friend,” writes Wilberforce of Smith in his 
diary : “ how full of good-nature he is! What a lesson does he 
give to ‘Evangelical Christians.’” Throughout the war against 
the slave trade, Wilberforce had no more faithful and effective 
ally than the Unitarian member for Norwich. 

Second only to Thornton in the Evangelical councils—if 
indeed he were not his equal, or even superior—was James 
Stephen. A long residence in the West Indies enabled him to 
give his personal testimony to the evils of slavery and the slave 
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trade, and by a series of masterly pamphlets he most effectually 
promis the interests of the Negro cause. Brought into 
arliament by Mr. Percival, with whom he had unbounded in- 
fluence, he was there, as Lord Macaulay truly says, “his right- 
hand man.” He was, in fact, the originator of the celebrated 
“Orders in Council,” which, instead of collecting, as he hoped, 
all the trade of the world into England, effectually ruined what- 
ever Napoleon’s measures had left of our own. But his errors 
on questions of political economy must not blind us to his real 
merit. He lived but for the anti-slavery cause, and retired from 
the House of Commons—where he sat for a Government borough 
—because the Ministry of the day would not support the bill 
brought forward by Wilberforce, establishing a Register of 
Slaves. Freedom from official trammels enabled him to give 
more labour to the anti-slavery cause, and his business-like 
habits supplied what was lacking in that respect in its great 
leader. “ He was,” says Lord Brougham, “a warm and steady 
friend—a man of the strictest integrity, and nicest sense of both 
honour and justice, in all the relations of private society wholly 
without a stain ; though envy might well find whereon to perch, 
malice itself, in the exasperating discords of religious and civil 
controversy, never could descry a spot on which to fasten.”* 

The Evangelical leaders numbered amongst them yet anothe 
member of Parliament—Charles Grant, one of the best men, in 
Wilberforce’s judgment, that he ever knew. Had Mr. Grant 
enjoyed in early youth the advantages of a first-rate education, 
he would have been as distinguished in literature as he was in 
business. He was a man of imposing appearance, of repressive 
manners, so that one who knew him observed to Lord Teign- 
mouth, that Mr. Grant was, “ without exception, the most awful 
man he ever knew.” As one of the Directors of the East India 
Company, he had immense influence over his colleagues, and was 
looked upon as “the Ruler of the Rulers of the East.” In 
Parliament, he was ever received with that respectful attention 
which the House of Commons gives to members who rarely 
address it, and then only on subjects of which they are masters. 
Wilberforce or Stephen was not more devoted to the cause of the 
Negro than was Grant to the cause of the propagation of 
Christianity in British India, spite of the long-continued oppo- 
sition of his colleagues in Leadenhall Street, and of the Anglo- 
Indian clique in Parliament. He, aided by Wilberforce, Thorn- 
ton, and Stephen, promoted measures for the evangelization of 
India, which at length were carried with the full approbation of 
Parliament and the country, At Clapham, where he lived, “he 
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was hailed as a man whose piety, though ever active, was too 
profound for much speech ; a praise,’ Sir James Stephen mis- 
chievously adds, “to which, among their other glories, it was 
permitted to few of his neighbours to attain or to aspire.”* 

Such were the Parliamentary leaders of the Evangelical party. 
Mr. Trevelyan, in his life of his uncle, has described them in 
terms which we cannot hope to improve, and therefore trans- 
scribe :— 

“A mere handful as to number, and in average talent very much on 
a level with the mass of their colleagues, counting in their ranks no 
orator,f or minister, or boroughmonger: they commanded the ear of 
the House, and exerted on its proceedings an influence, the secret of 
which those who have studied the Parliamentary history of the period 
find it only too easy to understand Confidence and respect, 
and (what in the House of Commons is their unvarying accompaniment) 
power, were gradually given to this group of members. They were not 
addicted to crochets, nor to the obtrusive and unseasonable assertion of 
conscientious scruples. The occasions on which they made proof of 
independence and impartiality were such as justified and dignified their 
temporary renunciation of party ties.”t 


Long as this article already is, we cannot bring it to a close 
without a brief notice of other Evangelical leaders who never 
found their way into the House of Commons, One of the most 
liberal and philosophical divines of our day, preaching from the 
words “Help, Lord! for the godly man ceaseth,” said :— 

“With many a bright child, many a high-minded youth, restive 
under Puritanical guardianship, it would seem, I fear, no bad news 
that the godly were ceasing, and his suppressed feeling would be that 
they could very well be spared; for the phrase has become appro-. 
priated to a type of character far from lovely, even in its best aspects ; 
and so adverse to natural joy, and dreary in its idea of perfectness as 
to repel all large and genial minds.”§ 


If these pages should come beneath the eye of any of Zachary 
Macaulay’s descendants, we trust they will acquit us of any 
irreverence or disrespect to his memory when we say that, in our 
judgment, the words we have just quoted exactly describe his 
character. The man who, in what must have been the proudest 
moment of his life, when his eldest son, in the presence of and 
welcomed by the then venerable and venerated leader of the 
Evangelicals, in a speech against slavery, gave to the world the 
first specimen of that eloquence which afterwards charmed and 
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commanded the most fastidious assembly in the world, could 
express no feeling but one of dissatisfaction “at so young a man 
speaking with folded arms in the presence of royalty ;"* whose 
repressive system of training his children made his distinguished 
son say, “of the straitest sect of our religion, I was bred a 
Pharisee ;” certainly is a character not lovely, even in its beSt 
aspects, and sufficiently unjoyous and dreary to repel all large 
and genial minds. After saying this, we would as frankly say 
that the inscription beneath the bust of Zachary Macaulay in 
Westminster Abbey, of which Sir James Stephen slightingly 
and unjustly speaks as the work of some “eulogist less skilful 
than affectionate ;’+—but which, we agree with Mr. Trevelyan, 
is “ beautiful”—states the exact truth as to the elder Macaulay 
when it describes him as one “ who, during forty successive years 
partaking in the counsels and in the labours which, guided by 
favouring Providence, rescued Africa from the woes and the 
British Empire from the guilt of slavery and the slave trade, 
meekly endured the toil, the privation, and the reproach, resigning 
to others the praise and the reward.” Every page of the earlier 
edition of Wilberforce’s “Life” supplies abundant proof of the exact 
truth of this description. When Wilberforce was at a loss for a 
piece of information he used to say, “Let us look it out in 
Macaulay.” His knowledge of general literature approached 
that of his distinguished son; but he lacked his son’s powers of 
communicating his knowledge and ideas to others. He would 
often exclaim, “If I had only Tom’s power of speech!” In 
addition to his other labours, Zachary Macaulay for years acted 
as editor of the Christian Observer, then the organ of the 
Evangelical party. Nor were other employments wanting to 
him. “He marched at the head of a company of the Clapham 
Volunteers, his austere features overshadowed by the bearskin 
cover of his helmet, and his modest deportment betraying little 
of the heroism which he manifested during the early life struggles 
of the Sierra Leone Company.”} 

Seated in the Clapham coach “between Messrs.Smith and Brown, 
of Saint Mildred’s, Cornhill, calmly listening to them on the 
Paving-Rate Question,” might frequently be seen John Shore, first 
Lord Teignmouth, who under other skies had had to decide far 
graver affairs of State than those which exercised the souls of 
Messrs. Smith and Brown. Entering the service of the East 
India Company as a youth, he from the beginning of his life 
acted on the advice of an old friend—“ Make yourself useful, and 





* Vide Macaulay’s “‘ Life,” p. 113. + ‘ Essays,” p. 547. 
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you will succeed ;” and so, with no brilliant talents, but great energy 
and industry, and with high religious principles, he led a life 
of usefulness which was crowned with the predicted success. He 
became one of Warren Hastings’ Council, then a Member of the 
Supreme Council established by Mr. Pitt’s India Bill, and was 
selected by Mr. Pitt to be Governor-General of India, for the 
purpose of introducing there the pacific system which, at the 
instance of Mr. Pitt, Parliament had enjoined. Mr. Wilberforce 
said of Lord Teignmouth: “ No consideration of interest, gratifi- 
cation, or credit could make him swerve consciously a hair’s- 
breadth from the line of duty.” 

Sir James Stephen, with scarcely concealed sarcasm, calls him 
“the St. Louis of Governors-General,” and depreciates his career 
_ and memory, which are ably defended by his son, the second Lord 

Teignmouth, in his “ Reminiscences.”* Into that controversy we 

have not time to enter. For our purpose it is sufficient to note 
that as Governor-General he adopted immediate measures for 
supplying the military stations with churches and chaplains, and 
successfuliy laboured to improve the attention of the British 
to the observance of public worship, and secure an increased 
regard for the Sacred day. 
’ . Such a Governor-General was dear to Charles Grant, to whom 
Wilberforce expressed a wish that at the close of his four years 
of office the ex-ruler might settle at Clapham. When that time 
arrived Lord Teignmouth, by which title he was then raised to 
the Irish Peerage, settled in the sacred village. “To be useful,” 
was still his aim and object. When, accordingly, at the time that a 
French invasion was expected, and the Lord Lieutenant of Surrey 
became incapacitated, the ex-Governor-General discharged the 
duties of the Lieutenancy with his usual energy, and enrolled 
volunteer corps throughout the country, whose muster-roll showed 
8000 names. But a more congenial field of usefulness was at 
hand. Wilberforce and his colleagues were at this time founding 
the Bible Society, and Lord Teignmouth, to use Wilberforce’s 
usual phrase, was “put in harness’f as its first president. He 
retained the office for many years—we believe until the close of 
his life. By his sedulous attention to the duties of his office he 
did much to promote the welfare and extend the operations of 
the Society, which Lord Shaftesbury, his worthy successor in the 
presidency, pronounced to be “the greatest, the best, the noblest 
in this country.” 

Time and space fail us, and we must therefore dismiss with 
the mere mention of their names Thomas Clarkson and Gran- 

* Vide vol. i. Appendix, p. 372. 
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ville Sharp, who in their different departments shared with 
Zachary Macaulay the extra-Parliamentary leadership of the 
Evangelical party. But our enumeration of these leaders would 
be deficient if we failed to mention four clergymen, who held 
important positions in the councils of the party. Family relations 
between them were thought by Sir James Stephen a reason for 
ing over with a mere reference the name of John Venn, 
ctor of Clapham, and projector, and one of the original 
founders, of oneof the great Evangelical organisations—the Church 
Missionary Society: and we are not aware of any source from 
which information about Mr. Venn can now be obtained. Next 
in this group is Thomas Gisborne, of Yoxall, a Derbyshire 
squire, who, to escape the importunities of his brother freeholders 
to become Member for that county, took refuge in the ministry 
of the Church,’and was for more than half a century rector as 
well as squire of his own parish. “He was the expositor of the 
‘Evangelical’ system to those cultivated or fastidious readers 
who were intolerant of the ruder style of his less refined 
brethren. He addressed them as a poet, as a moralist, as a 
natural philosopher, and as a divine.”* In short, the position of 
Thomas Gisborne among the early Evangelicals closely resembled 
that of John Keble among the early Tractarians. Keble, how- 
ever, though dead, is still a living power, and his works are 
studied by thousands, while those of Gisborne have passed into 
the oblivion which seems to be the common lot of the works of 
all the men whose careers we have been surveying. 

The man who, in the phraseology of the party, was “the 
human means under Providence of effecting Wilberforce’s con- 
version,” was sure of the respectful attention of his disciple ; and 
Isaac Milner, who became Dean of Carlisle, President of 
Queen’s, Cambridge, and filled the Mathematical Chair in that 
University once occupied by Newton, exercised great influence. 
in the Evangelical councils. He was a man of undoubted 
ability. We have heard General Perronet Thompson, who at 
the earliest possible age was a Fellow of Queen’s, say that he 
learned more from the President than from any other man he 
had ever known. He appears to have exercised a genial 
influence over the undergraduates, and the Evangelical leaders 
supplied his college with a constant stream of pupils from the 
Academy at Elland, in Yorkshire, which was maintained -at the 
cost of the party for the training of candidates for the ministry. 
Johnson was still the model on which men aiming at a literary 
reputation formed themselves, and Milner seems to have had 
much of Johnson’s conversational power and much of his pom- 
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posity without any mixture of his brutality. Like Johnson, 
ilner seems to have had a constitutional tendency to indolence.* 
Possessed of considerable literary acquirements and much contro- 
versial skill he yet rendered small service to his party. He took 
some part in the controversy as to the Bible Society, but a con- 
tinuation of his brother Joseph’s Church History is the only 
ens emage of his pen which may in some slight degree preserve 
is name from utter oblivion. 

A still wider influence over the undergraduate mind of Cam- 
bridge was exercised by Charles Simeon, who, for more than half 
@ century, occupied the pulpit of the church of the Holy Trinity 
in the University town. Lord Teignmouth and Sir James 
Stephen agree in describing him as singularly deficient in those 
gifts and graces which should be possessed by all orators, sacred 
or profane ; and both agree as to the great influence he obtained 
‘vy his sermons over those who heard him. Many a pulpit was 
in after days filled by an Evangelical minister, who had drank in 
his theology from the stream overflowing from the pulpit of Holy 
Trinity. It was not only asa preacher that Simeon sought to 
exercise influence over the Church. He may be called “the 
great articulator of the Evangelicals.”+ He composed, under 
the title “Horse Homileticw,” many hundred skeletons of ser- 
mons, which were intended to be clothed with rhetorical integu- 
ments, and animated with the breath of Evangelical fervour. A 
reader of these ghastly compositions, if asked, as was the Hebrew 
prophet in the Valley of Vision, “Can these dry bones live ?” 
might well be pardoned if, like the prophet, he expressed his 
scepticism. We fear that the shaking of these dry bones is now 
seldom heard in Anglican pulpits, though we believe the book 
is still an authority amongst orthodox Dissenters. Nor was it 
only by the press that Simeon sought to secure a succession of 

- Evangelical ministers for the Establishment. Possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, he devoted a large part of it to the purchase of 
advowsons in the names of a body who still, by the name of “the 
Simeon Trustees,” exercise no inconsiderable amount of Eccle- 
siastical patronage. 

If we are right in believing that disappointment always 
attends the endeavour to perpetuate any stereotyped form of 

* Of this indolence General Thompson told the writer a ludicrous illustration. 
“The President was administering the communion in the College chapel. The 
consecrated bread ran short, and, to save himself the trouble of a fresh conse- 
cration, the President made the crumbs on the paten into a sort of pile, which 
he administered to the last recipient.” 

+ As we remember to have heard an acute and learned judge profess his 
ignorance of what an articulator was, we may explain that it is a putter- 
together of skeletons. Readers of “Our Mutual Friend” will remember that 
Mr. Venn followed this occupation. 
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religious opinion, this patronage will probably fall ere long into 
the hands of some to whose opinions Mr. Simeon would have 
been most opposed, for already great changes have occurred since 
he, the last of the early Evangelical leaders, was laid in his 
ave. Lord Teignmouth’s house—the cradle of the Bible 
iety—is now a Roman Catholic Institution. A theology which 
the former parishioners of Clapham would have called “ full- 
blown Popery” is now preached from the pulpit of John Venn, 
its leading originator being one brought up under Evangelical 
influences, and who has now tardily but justly been elevated 
by the Head of the Roman Church to the dignity of Cardinal. 
Of the three sons of Wilberforce, the second and the youngest* 
became Romanists, and the third and most distinguished of all, 
as a Bishop of the English Church, of High Church opinions, 
scarcely concealed his dislike of the Bible Society and the 
Missionary Society, iu the formation of which his father had so 
large a share. In fact, the utter extinction of the Evangelical 
party has lately been proclaimed as a fact by the 7vmes, and 
supported by arguments of great ability and weight, though they 
are controverted somewhat feebly by a few survivors of the 
party. Into that controversy it is not for us to enter. It only 
remains for us to record our conviction, much as we differ in 


many things from the excellent men whose lives we have 
endeavoured to sketch, that England has seen no more benevolent 
and useful citizens. We hope that what we have written may 
tend to revive the interest which should always be felt in such 
noble and disinterested characters. 





* The Romanism of Henry William Wilberforce (the youngest son) was 
marked by all the fervour usual in converts. In a brief memoir of him by 
Cardinal Newman it is related what pleasure he received permission to 
die and be buried in the habit of some monastic order. We happen to know 
that not long before his death he was wandering on the extreme north-west 
coast of Cornwall and lost his way. He met a farmer who took him to his 
house, refreshed him—with in such houses the invariable cup of tea—and put him 
on the right road. The grateful visitor promised to send some token of remem- 
brance, which he did, much to the horror of his host, who, like the great 
majority of his class, was a decided Wesleyan—in the shape of a printed state- 
ment of his reasons for going over to the Church of Rome. 
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[Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review” is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonising with the 
general spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editor, in 
introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men 
of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical concern, both 
from the Editor and each other.] 


ILLUSION AND DeLusioN: THE WRITINGS OF 
CuaRLes Bray. 


. The Education of the Feelings. First edition, 1838. 

. The Philosophy of Necessity. First edition, 1841. 

. On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. Undated. 
. A Manual of Anthropology. 1871. 


. Pamphlets by the same Author :—IIlusion and Delusion. 
The Reign of Law, Two Parts. Toleration. Christianity, 
Two Parts. 


: ew works of Mr. Charles Bray, of Coventry, have been long 

before the world without attracting a degree of attention 
at all adequate to their deserts. But how, indeed, can the aver- 
age Briton, with that “bloodthirsty clinging to life’ which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold ascribes to him, be expected to sympathise with 
a system in which the vanity of things in general and the eternal 
death that awaits the individual are two of the cardinal doctrines? 
The gospel of pure Nihilism is a name which has been not 
inaptly bestowed on the writings of this truculent philosopher. 
But let the reader form his own judgment as to their tendency 
from an abstract with which we here present him, culled from 
the works of our author, and given, to a great extent, in his own 
words. 

We imagine, indeed, that outside of and around us there is a 
real world, with an actual sun in the heavens above and the 
veritable verdure of earth beneath, a world wherein we and our 
friends—friends with real faces—live and move, love and hate, 
raise seed after our kind, and disappear; but all this is an 
illusion and delusion, a jugglery of the senses, which conspire 
with the intellect to impose upon us. The constitution of our 
faculties, it is true, forces us to believe in such a world ; but still 
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this world is no more a reality than our dreams, which we believe 
in while they last. Each creature, as we call it, is itself a 
creator; it makes its own world and carries it about with it ; 
and no two creatures have the same world, since no two creatures 
are constructed alike. We believe that each separate object we 
see has a unity of its own; but this isa mistake. The unity is 
imposed thereupon by the faculty of individuality, and is a mere 
fiction of the mind. An object in itself is an aggregate of 
separate and distinct forces, which are called the properties of 
matter. Matter itself we believe to be solid and impenetrable, 
and to consist of ultimate particles; but these ultimate particles 
are “creatures of the imagination, and as pure assumptions as 
the spirits of the spiritualists.” Material atoms are the centres 
from which forces act, the whereabouts of push and pull. Gross 
matter, therefore, is quite as ethereal and insubstantial—in fact, 
as immaterial as spirit itself can be. But centres of force 
imply locality, and locality space. Space, therefore, must have 
an existence of its own. If all created things be an illusion, at 
least the antecedent void isa reality. Not so, however. Space 
also is a pure creation of the mind. The same holds true of 
time. 

But if the material world thus crumbles into nothiagness, at 
least we touch solid realities in the world of mind. Good and 
evil surely are real; and in the mandates of the moral law we 
come face to face with the eternal verities. With the world of 
mind, however, it fares little, if at all, better. The moral world 
is plainly as much our own creation as the physical. Men 
imagine, indeed, that they are masters of themselves, having 
power to refuse the evil and choose the good ; but this is a great 
illusion and delusion. Men have no such power. Nothing 
could possibly have been otherwise than it is. Repentance and 
remorse are foolish regrets over what could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, have happened differently. All actions, therefore, 
aud all motives are, in their own nature, indifferent ; it is only 
in their consequences that any distinction can be observed 
between them. Such as minister to man’s pleasure he calls 
“good ;” such as give him pain he calls “evil.” There is no 
good but pleasure, and no evil but pain. Hence the distinction 
between moral and physical evil cannot be maintained. Moralit 
is a kind of chemistry of the mind, the likes and dislikes of the 
individual corresponding to the attractions and repulsions of 
atoms. Men, we know, imagine that morality finds its sanction 
in the existence of a being whom they call God, a person some- 
thing like themselves, who has a preference for holiness, purity, 
justice, love, and so on, and takes vigorous measures to secure 
their practice by his creatures; but this is another of those illu- 
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sions and delusions to which people are so liable. To attribute 
moral attributes to the Deity is much the same as to suppose 
Him to wear clothes. 

But if the world of matter and the freedom of the will and 
moral distinctions and a Personal God are all so many mental 
impostures, at least we who frame these fictions have a real 
existence of our own. Far from it. We ourselves are the 
greatest illusion and delusion of all. The same faculty of 
individuality which manufactures “ bodies” out of the separate 
forces which go under the name of the properties of matter, gives 
unity also to certain separate ideas and feelings, and thus creates 
what we are pleased to call our minds. A mind is the aggre- 
gate of a stream of consciousness. Each idea or feeling or state 
of consciousness is a distinct entity. There is nothing in which 
impressions and ideas inhere, nothing through which they pass. 
When we say “I think,” we deceive ourselves. What we ought 
to say is “ Thinking is.” 

Here, then, we reach firm ground at last. We have got being 
and not mere seeming now. For, whatever else may deceive us, 
consciousness, at all events, cannot. The “self” and the “not- 
self,” indeed, may be alike illusory. We may deny the external 
cause of our states of consciousness—matter, or the internal 
cause of the same states—mind ; but the existence of “thinking” 
stands above dispute, for to doubt it is still a thought. Our own 
consciousness, then, is all that is known to us, and all that we 
can by any possibility know. Beyond this we have only more 
or less probable inference. But the question is what inferences 
are the most probable. So we turn now to the constructive side 
of our philosophy. 

Consciousness tells us that we have a body, and this body has 
a brain, and pressure on the brain puts a stop, to all appearance, 
to consciousness ; we are, therefore, driven to the conclusion that 
there is a direct and immediate connection between conscious- 
ness and the brain. Moreover, whatever affects our brain affects 
our consciousness ; between the two there exists an invariable 
relation, so that, given the state of the one, we might ascertain 
that of the other. It is evident, then, that it is to the brain we 
must first look in laying the foundations of our system. Phreno- 
logy lies at the base of psychology: and it is only from the 
inductive study of mind that we can expect any progressin mental 
science, Metaphysic is mere guesswork until brought into con- 
nection with cerebral organisation. Now, the brain is not a single 
organ but a collection of parts, each the seat of a separate mental 
faculty, and the strength of each faculty is in proportion to the 
health, quality, and size of that part of the brain wherewith it is 
connected. The shape of the head is a fair index of the size of 
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any organ. These mental faculties, arrived at by the inductive 
study of craniology, create the world of individual consciousness. 
The physical world with its myriad marvels, the moral world 
also with its righteousness and its wickedness, are wholly elabo- 
rated by the subtle chemistry of the brain. Whatever, therefore, 
may, or may not, exist outside of us, the only world of which we 
can know anything is that which is revealed in our conscious- 
ness. Matter, no doubt, exists; but we are absolutely in the 
dark as to its essential nature. How, then, can we say that it 
differs from spirit? Nay, if we attend to the point, we shall find 
reason to believe that the two are in the last resort identical. 
For matter is known to us only by its properties, and these pro- 
perties resolve themselves into the various modes of motion 
which we call the forces of Nature. Heat, light, electricity, 
galvanism, chemical affinity, attraction and repulsion are the 
names we give to these various forces; and it is the glory of our 
age to have shown that they are readily convertible into one 
another. Physical force, therefore, under whatever form, is one 
and the same. Now, force in itself is a mere abstraction, and as 
inseparable from the agent which-causes it as motion is from the 
thing moving. There is, therefore, but one agent or cause of all 
natura: phenomena. 

But the round of disguises which this protean agent is capable 
of assuming is not exhausted by the modes of motion just spoken 
of. The physical force contained in food is converted in an 
organism into vital energy, and the molecular action of the brain 
is transformed into mind or consciousness, Life and mind, there- 
fore, are correlates of physical force; they are the form assumed 
by physical force when subjected to organic conditions. Thus 
all phenomena, of what kind soever, are the production of one 
and the same agent. In this agent is comprised more than 
mere force ; it contains the intelligent direction of the force. It 
is not motion, but the cause of motion. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that matter itself is this agent. Matter in no case 
generates force, but only conditions it. Force, like matter, is 
indestructible, and neither comes into existence nor goes out of 
it, but only changes its form. 

But how can mere physical force ever be converted into mind 
or consciousness? It never is. There is no such thing as mere 
physical force. Every atom of matter acts intelligently, and has 
so acted always. But, just as in our own case, an act which was 
performed at first with conscious intelligence comes by dint of 
repetition to be performed automatically, so the conscious intelli- 
gence which once pervaded the world has subsided in the ages 
into automatic action, constituting what we call “ Natural Law.” 
Thus God does not become conscious of Himself in humanity, as 

(Vou. CXI. No. CCXX.J—New Seates, Vor. LV. No.l. II 
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Hegel says, but rather resumes His consciousness. For this one: 
universal agent, the cause of all motion and emotion, is none 
other than God, “in whom we live and move and have our 
being.” 

What, ther, of matter? All consciousness, we see, and all 
physical force, are but “the varied God.” There is no agent 
but mind, conscious or unconscious. What place can matter 
have in such a scheme as this? Is it a substance distinct from 
God, but coeval with Him, reluctantly moulded into shape by 
intelligence? No; God is everything or nothing. He is the 
clay as well as the potter. God is not in Nature: He is Nature. 
Matter, so to speak, is mind solidified. It is that mode or form 
of force which we are constituted to perceive through our senses. 
Matter is the body of God as force is the soul; and as in man so 
in Nature, body and soul are one and indivisible. The function of 
matter is to determine the mode of manifestation which force 
shall assume. The same force, submitted to different organic 
conditions, becomes Shakspeare or a sheep. But if matter directs 
force, it is only because force has so constituted matter as to 
render this possible. Mind has first to build up organism, before 
organism can control the manifestation of mind. Practice begets 
habit, habit begets structure, aud structure begets instinct, or 
unconscious intelligence, alike in the individual and in the world 
at large. But practice was itself begotten of will. There is 
therefore a living will, conscious or automatic, in all objects ; and 
primeval fetishism was right. We began with the worship of 
Nature, and in the worship of Nature we must end. God must 
be looked for here, in this world, and not in an imaginary scheme 
of things based on the implied imperfection of this. ‘“ Religion 
itself is the expression of simple reverence and trust, accompanied 
by awe and wonder, as we stand in the presence of constant and 
unvarying and irresistible power.” We wortals imagine that 
there must be something very rotten in the state of the universe 
if it does not tend to our individual happiness. But that is because 
we still believe the sun to go round the earth in the world of 
morals, Nature, however, pays no heed to individuals. Her 
object is to keep life at high pressure, that all may exert their 
energies to the utmost, and thus increase the sum of general 
happiness, The final cause of things, indeed, is the production of 
pleasurable consciousness ; but one man’s consciousness is as good 
as another’s—not to say better, as the world gets on. 

Such are, in very brief outline, the doctrines which Mr. 
Charles Bray, the philosopher of Coventry, has spent a lifetime 
in expounding. Mr. Bray first appeared before the world in 
1838 as the author of a little book called “The Education of the 
Feelings.” This is a captivating volume, inspired throughout by 
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a high tone of feeling, full of home truths, and exhibiting an 
intimate acquaintance with the highways and byeways of the 
heart of man. Whateverjudgment may be formed of Mr. Bray’s 
philcsophical powers, we make acquaintance with him here as a 
good man ; for no one can read this little book and fail to esteem 
tne author. With regard to matters of speculation this treatise 
occupies neutral ground. All can read it with pleasure and 
approbation, whatever their philosophical or religious opinions. 
The principles subsequently developed do, indeed, peep out in 
occasional passages, but they are nowhere aggressively thrust for- 
ward. ‘The same practical lessons which Mr. Bray inculcates are 
constantly deduced by other teachers from quite different pre- 
- mises. Thus the very possibility of morality at all is commonly 
assumed to rest on the theological, but after all irreligious, doc- 
trine of the freedom of the will : whereas Mr. Bray takes as the 
indispensable foundation of morality the antagonistic principle of 
necessity. Like St. Paul he is willing to say, “ Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling,” only on the full under- 
standing that it is God which worketh in all “ both to will and 
to do of His good pleasure.” - 

Mr. Bray’s next work, the “ Philosophy of Necessity,” first 
published in 1841, is a philosophical vindication of the principles 
tacitly assumed in the earlier and more popular treatise. Its 
declared object is to show that “mind is equally the subject of 
fixed Jaw with matter’—a principle far more widely recognised 
at the present day than it was when this treatise first appeared. 
Nowhere is the argument for the Reign of Law in the moral 
world better or more forcibly put than in the first chapter of 
this volume. The author shows how our consciousness of freedom 
in our actions and our instinctive feelings about responsibility, 
praise and blame, reward and punishment, virtue and vice, find 
their true explanation in the theory which postulates uniformity 
of succession in the moral world in place of an exceptional 
contingency. 

The second chapier of this work is devoted to an inquiry into 
the “ Origin, Objects, and Advantages of Evil.” As this is one 
of those questions which have been banned as insoluble, let us 
spend a moment in considering how far it comes within the 
limits of profitable discussion. 

Why is it that we hear so much about the “mystery of the 
existence of evil?’ And why is no mystery ever made out of the 
existence of good? Plainly because people insist on starting 
from their conclusion instead of from the premisses. Postulate 
a Benevolent and Omnipotent Being as the cause of all things, 
and evil is then, indeed, a mystery, or rather a coutradiction. All 
must be yery good. No philosophy but optimism is open to the 
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theist who scruples to limit the power of the Creator. The 
— however, is not, Given such and such a cause, to find 
ow its effect can be the state of things we know, but, Given 
the actual state of things, to ascertain its cause. Now our 
knowledge of the cause is clearly limited to what we fiud in the 
effect. The question for us, therefore, is to understand truly the 
effect that is to say, to interpret the universe aright. That what 
we call evil exists in this world of ours is a fact which must be 
accepted, and which it is futile to discuss. This evil, indeed, may 
be purely partial and relative ; the harmony of the universe may 
be made up of discords; but the evil is not less evil, nor the 
discord less harsh on that account. It may well be that those 
conditions and occurrences which shock the seusitive mind are, 
under the given constitution of things, the only means possible 
for the production of good. But why the constitution of things 
should be such as to require this, is a problem on which no man 
can throw a glimmer of light. Whether the Devil is really as 
black as he is painted is a perfectly fair inquiry. But why there 
should be a Devil is a question which it is waste of time to con- 
sider. And Mr. Bray, though professing to handle the latter 
question, has not really touched it. Except in one passage 
(p. 44), which is obviously fallacious, he has wisely abstained 
from asking why the constitution of things should be such that 
pain and suffering, and, what is worse, moral misery and 
degradation, should be the indispensable condition of progress, 
and has confined himself to showing that, under the actual 
scheme of things, evil is not so gratuitous as it looks at first 
sight. 
The publication of “Force and its Mental Correlates” in 1866 
was followed, in 1871, by a “ Manual of Anthropology,” in which 
our author's views assume a systematic shape, as the titles of the 
successive chapters are sufficient to show :—1. In the Beginning ; 
2. Man; 3. Morality; 4. Physics and Metaphysics; 5. Reli- 
gion; 6. Sociology ; 7. Summary and Conclusion. -Thus within 
less than 350 pages we travel from the original “fiery mist” 
through the study of man as a material, mental, moral, and 
social being, on to the ultimate conclusion, which constitutes the 
new religion, that “The One and All requires the resignation of 
the individual and personal—of all that is selfish—to the Infinite 
Whole.” 

These larger works were followed by a number of pamphlets 
in elucidation of various aspects of the system, one of which has 
supplied the title of this paper. It is, however, chiefly to the 
“Manual of Anthropology,” as containing the most systematic 
expression of Mr. Bray’s views, that the reader's attention will 
now be invited. And, passing over the first two.chapters, which 
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are chiefly a compilation, let us glance for a moment at the 
ethical portion, after which we will go on to the metaphysical 
views of our author. We have seen that from the first Mr. Bray 
has aimed at a thorough reorganisation of moral philosophy on 
the basis of causation, or, as it has been inaptly termed, neces- 
sity. Spinoza’s definition of freedom is the only one he will 
accept :—“ Human liberty, of which all boast, consists solely in 
this, that man is conscious of his will, and unconscious of the 
causes by which it is determined.” And thus, as Mr. Bray adds, 
“a thing is said to be free when it is determined to action by 
itself alone; but that self, whatever it may be, acts necessarily 
in accordance with the laws of its own nature.” This is the 
foundation-stone of his whole superstructure, and any one who 
thinks there is something more in human freedom than this had 
better leave Mr. Bray’s ethic alone, for he will find there no 
compromise. 

“ Good and evil are purely subjective ;” how is this consistent 
with our author's speaking of “ the external standard of utility ?” 
Because that external standard, -or the tendency of actions to 
produce happiness or misery, resolves itself back into an internal 
one, since happiness must always be an affair of feeling. To say 
that there is an external standard of duty is to say that it is not 
the mind of one individual only that can determine right and 
wrong. 

Mr. Bray is a declared adherent of the school of Bentham, but 
upon the master’s dictum that “The first law of Nature is to seek 
our own happiness,” he puts the following important gloss, “It 
is true we never directly seek our own happiness, but happiness 
results from the gratification of our desires and affections.” And 
in this way the self-centred morality which Mr. Bray professes 
to teach is refined away under his touch till we find the propo- 
sition, “ A man necessarily seeks his own happiness as the law of 
his being,” reduced to the obvious truism that “he can feel nothing 
else than his own feelings.” In fact, so far from referring con- 
science and benevolence to self-love, what Mr. Bray really does 
is to deny the existence of the last-mentioned motive altogether. 
He cuts at the root of Bishop Butler’s distinction “ between the 
cool principle of self-love, or general desire of our own happiness, 
as one part of our nature and one principal of action ; and the 
particular affections towards particular external objects, as another 
part of our nature, and another principle of action” (Sermon xi. 
—Upon the love of our neighbour). Mr. Bray will have none of 
the “cool principle,” but allows conscience and benevolence an 
equal chance among other particular desires, 

It is curious that a moralist who denies any special principle 
of self-love should be found insisting on the selfishness of every 
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action. Our author tells us that “If we really love to make our 
fellow-creatures happy, there is nothing unselfish in our doing it; 
we are only gratifying our own desire,” whence he argues that 
there can be no such thing as a disinterested affection, This isa 
common argument enough, but surely a twist of language! 
True, it is in every case our own desire we seek to gratify: but 
desires equally our own may have very different objects; the 
starting-point being the same, the goals may be widely sundered. 
We may desire our own good without thinking of other people, 
or we may desire the good of other people without thinking of 
ourselves. Now, the latter state of mind is just what is intended 
in common language by “an unselfish and disinterested desire.” 
Similarly, when we do right, regardless of consequences, we do it 
out of obedience to our own desire. But this is precisely what 
people mean when they talk of disinterested virtue. We have 
an interest in right-doing, or we would not do right, but it is not 
a selfish interest. The word “disinterested” does not imply the 
absence of interest or liking, but the absence of a selfish interest 
or expectation of personal gain. 

Why Mr. Bray should seek to obliterate the well-defined dis- , 
tinction between physical and moral evil it is not easy to see; 
except that, while his own teachings are always of the highest, 
he evidently takes a certain pleasure in deranging the nerves of 
quiet, respectable people. Certainly the confusion of these two 
things is no consequence of the doctrine of causation. Granted 
that moral notions spring originally out of feelings of pain and 
pleasure, yet in the process of evolution they lose sight of their 
origin, and become the source of keener pangs and purer pleasures 
than anything physical can produce. Witness Regulus returning 
to his spikes, an illustration which our author is himself very 
fond of. Granted also that the good and the evil of actions lie 
not in the actions themselves, since all is determined, but in the 
view we take of them, yet the relativity to us of moral good and 
evil does not at all diminish their reality. The solid earth with 
all its moving life, the infinite interspaces of the stars, and the 
dateless epochs of geology owe their reality to minds so consti- 
tuted as to have ideas of time, space, and matter. But is that 
reality thereby rendered one whit the less? It is a relative 
reality only that men are concerned with, though they are not 
aware of the fact, because they leave out of count their own 
minds the one permanent factor in all cognition. The absolute 
reality of unknown and unknowable causes is assumed and may 
be fictitious, 

This remark brings us by an easy transition to the metaphy- 
sical views of our author. 

Let us first concentrate our attention on the most salient feature 
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of Mr. Bray’s philosophy —namely, the illusion and delusion of 
things in general. When a man begins to talk in this uncom- 
fortable sort of way, one ought to pin him down to a definition of 
reality. It will very soon appear that the reality he denies is a 
reality which the healthy, honest, easy-going people, who are 
disturbed by his scepticism, are not at all concerned to maintain. 
It is not philosophical quiddities and entities that Brown and 
Jones care about, but the facts of sight and touch. Leave thern 
these, with the power acquired by experience of foreseeing the 
orderly recurrence of perceptions, and you may do what you 
like with the substrata. But, says Mr. Bray, in effect, though 
not in these words, the real world is not the world of my per- 
ceptions, but something which underlies my perceptions ; and as 
my perceptions demonstrably cannot resemble the external worl: 
which they typify, it is evident that man walks in a vain show, 
Nature is organised hypocrisy, God is a liar, and existence a 
cheat. He does not go on to wish, as some do, to be freed, once 
and for ever, from this insulting and painful position of affairs ; 
for, indeed, Mr. Bray exhibits a highly commendable and _philo- 
sophical calmness under the systematic imposture of which he 
believes himself the victim. His mind is too well-balanced and 
his digestion, no doubt, too good, to allow his scepticism to cloud 
his happiness. But since this scepticism is not the freak of a 
eingle mind, but the reasoned, and, as they think, philosophical 
belief of many, it is well to examine what it is worth. 

My perceptions, the sceptic informs me, cannot resemble the 
external world. That depends entirely on what is meant by the 
“external world.” Most people are ready to believe that A’s 
perceptions resemble B’s, if both A and B have the usual com- 
plement of senses in good working order. Now, if there be any- 
thing more in externality than the fact that A’s perceptions do 
not stand alone, but are corroborated by B’s and C’s and D’s, 
and so on to the Nth, it is a pity no one has explained what it is 
within the last three or four thousand years during which men 
have been racking their brains on the subject. The table at 
which I write is a solid reality ; I can both see it and touch it ; 
I scout the notion of its being a subjective hallucination. But 
why? Because I am quite sure that if my wife were to come 
into the room, her perceptions would corroborate mine. If they 
failed to do so, one of us would have to consign the other to the 
eare of Dr. Tuke. Theonly world, then, external to my percep- 
tions is the world of some one else’s perceptions; and, as it is 
commonly allowed that sane, healthy people agree in their per- 
ceptions, it follows that it is untrue to say that my perceptions 
cannot resemble the external world. To avoid confusion, the 
reader must remember that we are here speaking, by no choice 
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of our own, of externality to mind. Of course there is a world 
external to my body, for externality is a relation which holds 
between one set of perceptions and another. But to talk of a 
world external to my consciousness, in any other sense than as 
depending on the consciousness of some one else, is meaningless, 
unless, indeed, we conceive of consciousness as an extended 
substance. 

As for the source of Mr. Bray’s scepticism, it is the same as 
that of all metaphysical scepticism—namely, the theory of a re- 
presentative perception. This theory postulates that the world 
of our consciousness is not the real world at all, but only a blurred 
and distorted image of it. Now, if there be a noiimenal world 
behind the phenomenal, and the noiimenal world be the real 
world, while the phenomenal is all we know, then, of course, we 
never come into contact with reality at all. But if the world 
of our consciousness be the real, and the only real, world, where 
is all the illusion and delusion? For even Mr. Bray allows that 
we are certain of our own consciousness. Thisis a faith which no 
man taketh away from us. But, rightly understood, this is all 
that is required to secure the reality of the material universe. 
Sun, moon, and stars, the heaving ocean, and the eternal hills— 
what are all these but so many combinations of sense-impres- 
sions, actual or potential? It is the approaches to idealism only 
that are sceptical : complete idealism leads men back to common 
sense. A stupid and unmetaphysical generation pronounced 
Berkeley visionary, notwithstanding that his system was really a 
revolt against the absurdities of Locke, who informed a bewil- 
dered world that the greenness of a table-cloth was only in the 
ind of the spectator, while the length, breadth, and thickness” 
of it were in the article procured at the draper’s. Berkeley 
struck at the root of scepticism by identifying things with ideas. 
Reid, disliking the sound of his conclusions, refuted him, with 
much self-complacency, by identifying ideas with things! The 
essential point, of course is to see that there is no difference 
between the two—that tLe ideal (in this sense) is the real and the 
real the ideal, in opposition to scepticism which declares that the 
only real is the noumenal, and is inaccessible to sense. But Mr. 
Bray, instead of following out idealism to its full and legitimate 
conclusion, has stopped short at a half-assent to it, which is worse 
than none at all. He has gone far enough to say that conscious- 
ness is all we know, and not far enough to say that consciousness 
is all there is; so that the result is a divorce of knowledge from 
existence. He thinks himself bound to believe. that there is a 
real and objective world, while convinced that this world is out 
of reach of human ken, and that no man ever came across any 
firmer reality than a subjective mirage of his own making. How 
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much those words “subjective” and “objective” have to answer 
for! If Mr. Bray could only see that the distinction they mark 
is not between consciousness and some other kind of existence, 
but between one department of consciousness and another, he 
would cease to pour contempt on our daily impressions of reality. 
Such states of a man’s consciousness as are peculiar to himself we 
call “subjective ;” such as are common to him with others are 
“objective.” The latter series of mental states constitutes the 
external world; for, being common to many minds, they are 
external to, or independent of, any particular consciousness. If I 
see a human figure standing in my room, which no one else can see 
—that is-a subjective hallucination ; if everybody else, under the 
proper conditions, can see it, then it is an objective reality. Now, 
it is this kind of reality only—namely, the reality of corrobo- 
rated sense-experience, which the mass of men are concerned 
with. Brown and Jones would stare on being told that there is 
no reality in a marble, which is green and smooth and round and 
hard, but that the whole reality lies in an unknown and unknow- 
able something, which is the cause of those impressions ; and if 
they were further informed that their sense-impressions were 
worth nothing unless they were true copies of wkat had just been 
declared to be unknown and unknowable, their astonishment 
would become tinged with contempt. Even if the metaphysician 
were to abate somewhat of his pretensions, and entreat them to 
believe that the marble they beheld and handled implied the 
existence of another marble, or of a cause of that marble, which 
they could neither behold nor handle, they would fail to see the 
necessity of the inference. And the present writer, too, as one 
of the vulgar, fails to see the necessity of such an inference. He 
does not, indeed, wish to deny that there may be a cause, or 
causes, of the consentaneous impressions of mankind. Such an 
inference is plausible, but cannot be necessary. For since there 
must be an uncaused somewhere, there is no logical bar to our 
placing it at perceptions, and resting in them as ultimate facts. 
But the very doubtfulness of the inference from perceptions to a 
cause is an additional proof, if such were needed, that a con- 
sideration of causes does not enter into our idea of the reality of 
things. Sublunary reality implies no reference to, much less con- 
sists in, such cause or causes. What ordinary people mean by 
“reality” is a series of phenomena—the metaphysician may pro- 
nounce them “ effects” if he will, but that isto import a theory— 
and beyond these phenomena they never go. Let us, too, be 
content with a vulgar reality, and we may look on unappalled at 
the tricks .of the “almighty showman,” which Mr. Bray lays 
himself out to explode. ; 
Having now entrenched ourselves within the impregnable lines - 
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of a mundane and market-day reality, we will watch Mr. Bray’s 
ship ploughing the abysmal ocean of metaphysic, and throw a 
shell or two into her at our leisure. Mr. Bray may have his 
revenge when he finds us sailing on the same waters. 

Outside the world of consciousness Mr. Bray discovers two 
things, force and matter, and these two are one, or, at all events, 
agree in one. Thus matter and force, instead of being mere 
abstract names, the one for certain states of our consciousness 
with their established relations, the other for the changes which 
these undergo, are transformed in our author's system, as they so 
often are elsewhere, into a thriving pair of deities—active and 
passive, if not actually male and female. Mr. Bray tells us 
that it must be distinctly understood throughout his book that 
“force” represents an entity, not a condition (Manual, p. 36). 
Matter is the body and force is the soul of the one substance of 
the universe. Now all force is, in its essence, will. This will, 
working from everlasting to everlasting, has always, in some 
incomprehensible way, been solidifying itself into organism, 
making certain grooves, apparently, for itself, out of itself, to 
direct its own action. At all events, matter exists as well as 
foree—that Mr. Bray is quite sure of—and its function is to 
determine the action of will, and enable it to become permanent 
avd automatic. Thus matter plays the same part in Mr. Bray’s 
system as tne “occasional causes’ of Malebranche. But Male- 
branche’s idea was a step forwards, and led Berkeley to see that 
matter could be dispensed with altogether, since the direct action 
of will was quite competent to take care of itself and produce 
phenomena unaided ; whereas, Mr. Bray’s “matter,” we cannot 
help thinking, is a step backwards. Malebranche, moreover, 
imagined that he had the authority of Divine revelation for the 
existence of an unthinking substratum of perceptions. But Mr. 
Bray has no such imperative inducement. Why, then, does he 
encumber himself with a superfluous principle? Surely the 
best metaphysician is he who accounts for appearances by means 
of the fewest assumptions! Perhaps, however, the reason is not 
far to seek. Finding that certain relations hold true of force 
and matter within the sphere of consciousness, Mr. Bray trans- 
fers those relations to his ontological entities, which are not the 
force and matter with which science deals, This is a frequent 
vice in metaphysical treatises. Science knows nothing of. the 
world of absolute existence into which our author attempts to 
penetrate. Its task is the analysis of the common consciousness 
of mankind, actual and potential. When science explores the 
recesses of space and the buried eras of time, she is finding what 
potential experiences are indicated by the analogy of our actual 
perceptions, Science, in a word, is inductive inference grounded 
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on existing facts of sense. If, then, Mr. Bray will wing his 
adventurous flight into the land of no man’s consciousness, he 
must not force scientific conceptions to become the companions 
of his voyage. Space and time, he tells us, are forms of human 
thought. Here are his own words for it :—“ We have ideas 
also of space and time, and must, therefore, have faculties that 
create them; but, however difficult it may be to conceive, they 
are not entities, but pure creations of the mind, and have no 
existence out of ourselves.” The italics are ours, and we hail 
the declaration. But what are poor matter and motion and 
force and structure to do in a world where time and space are 
not? The structure which makes the whole difference between 
Shakspeare and a sheep is a structure which does not exist in 
space—which has neither length, breadth, nor thickness! Surely 
this is neither science nor metaphysic, but the hybrid offspring 
of their unnatural union! Science postulates phenomena, and 
applies itself to ascertain the laws of their succession ; meta- 
physic is an attempt to account for phenomena by means of 
other than physical causes. It is clear that the intersection of 
these two planes of thought can only produce confusion. Thus, 
we have Mr. Bray telling us, in emphatic language, that 
“Consciousness is all we know or can know, and we cannot 
know, therefore, of anything differing from it” (p. 161), while 
he lays down with equal positiveness the doctrine of a material 
basis of consciousness—“ Of course, there is a world without us, 
but the world in which we believe is created by a correlation of 
forces in the brain, which forces are received in different quan- 
tities, and are variously modified before they reach the brain” 
(p. 163). Now, these two propositions refuse amalgamation. 
For if consciousness be all we know or can know, then the 
brain, as we know it, is a part of our consciousness. But, if so, 
it is clear consciousness cannot depend on the only brain we 
know. It must, therefore, depend on some other brain—not on 
the phenomenal, but on a notimenal brain—a brain of no dimen- 
sions, because not existing in space; which is itself a product of 
consciousness. But is this the meaning which any physiologist 
would care to have attached to his words? When the physio- 
logist refers consciousness to the brain he has in mind the material 
brain which he can examine and dissect. 

The same strange compound of Hume’s idealism with the 
belief in a material basis of consciousness is perpetually pre- 
sented to us in Mr. Bray’s pages. Take the following perplexing 
passage as typical of many :—“ The phenomenal world is not a 
reality ; each creature.creates its own world and carries it about 
in its own head ; outside itself there is nothing but the play of 
forces on the nervous centres of each being” (p. 235). Now, if 
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“outside itself” means outside the animal’s head, then’there is 
a whole world of material objects outside ; if it means outside 
the individual consciousness, then neither head nor nervous 
centres can exist outside of that, save in so far as they exist in 
some other like consciousness. Or does Mr. Bray mean to assign 
a prerogative of absolute existence to the head over the other 
members of the body? His phrenological proclivities will hardly 
carry him so far as that. Bat, uot to press verbal objections, 
what our author seems to mean is this—Withdraw from the 
world the glamour of individual consciousness, and you will find 
only force acting on structure. This may sound like a very 
ordinary materialism. But there are two things to be borne in 
mind. One is that this structure is not different in kind from 
force, but is itself force which has somehow crystallised into 
form ; the other, that we have here that mysterious extra-spacial 
structure, whose acquaintance we have already made. This 
absurdity of a structure which does not exist in space, and is 
divorced from all the properties of matter, is the outcome of our 
author’s attempt to reconcile the idealism of Hume with the 
superficial materialism of science. Idealism implies that the 
brain, like every other material object, exists only in conscious- 
ness. Science, on the other hand, seems to declare that con- 
sciousness depends on the brain. Mr. Bray adopts both views 
at once. And so, to suit the exigencies of the case, there must 
be two brains—one the phenomenal brain, which we can feel 
and see, the other a notimenal brain, impalpable and invisible. 
But the discovery that there are two such different brains is one 
which the reader has to make for himself: Mr. Bray does not 
help him to it. He speaks constantly in some such way as 
this:—“There is nothing outside of us but one simple force, in 
various modes of action, acting upon the brain” (p. 95), as if one 
particular mass of white pulp enjoyed a prerogative of objectivity 
denied to other objects. It is as difficult to serve two masters 
in philosophy as in religion. If matter owes its existence to 
mind, mind cannot depend. on matter. The idealism of our 
author is fatal to his materialism. 

But when science refers consciousness to the brain, is she 
really te the lists against idealism, and supplanting mind 
by matter? This point will repay a moment's attention. For 
there is a loose notion abroad that she doves so, whereas the great 
masters of science are declared idealists. 

“The soul, in a sense,” as Jonathan Edwards says, “has its 
seat in the brain, and so, in a sense, the visible world is existent 
out of the mind ; for it certainly, in the proper sense, exists out 
of the brain.” Now, we have seen already in what sense “the 
visible world is existent out of the mind’—namely, in so far as it 
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exists in other minds. Let us, then, examine in what sense it is 
true to say that “the soul has its seat in the brain.” And let us 
begin by hastening to grant what Professor Tyndall tells us no 
profound scientific thinker, who has reflected on the subject, is 
unwilling to admit—namely, “the extreme probability of the 
hypothesis, that for every fact of consciousness, whether in the 
domain of sense, of thought, or of emotion, a definite molecular 
condition of motion or structure is set up in the brain.” But 
does the admission of this principle mean the dependence of 
mind upon matter? Nothing could be further from the truth. 
My brain exists—but how? It exists, along with my whole 
bodily organism, only in my own mind and in the minds of other 
people. It is part of the common stock of consciousness. But 
that particular collection of actual or possible sense-impressions, 
which constitutes my bodily organism is, if rightly interpreted, a 
safe index of my mental capacities. There is a certain fixed and 
ascertainable relation between the powers of the inner individual 
being and the complexity of its outer manifestation in the con- 
sciousness, actual or possible, of others. Not only so, but every 
change in the individual consciousness entails concomitant varia- 
tions in that portion of the common consciousness which corre- 
sponds thereto. The physiologist believes that feeling is always 
accompanied by molecular action—in other words, he believes 
that for every fact of consciousness there are certain sense- 
impressions with which he himself and others might be affected, 
The movements of brain-substance which attend the individual 
consciousness are the outward and visible sign of an inner spirit- 
ual fact ; they are the objective revelation of a subjective state— 
objective, not in that they are of a nature distinct from conscious- 
ness, but in that they are common to the consciousness of all. 
Only, then, by a lame metaphor can it be said that “ the soul has 
its seat in the brain,” and what this metaphor expresses is that 
one series of facts of consciousness stands as an index of another. 
The discoveries of cerebral physiology do not in any way traverse 
the conclusions of idealism, as the best physiologists of the day 
are aware; and Mr. Bray has contaminated his metaphysic 
without earning the thanks of science. 

Precisely the same objections apply to Schopenhauer’s* system, 
of which our author’s is, in its main features, a reproduction. 
The following account of that writer’s theory of intelligence, 
which we borrow from M. Ribot (La Philosophie de Schopen- 
hauer), might equally well have been written of the opinions we 
are considering :— 





* It may not be inappropriate to remind the reader that what first drew 
attention to Schopenhauer in England, and, to a great extent also, in Germany, 
was Mr. Oxenford’s well-known Article in this Review. 
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“‘With Schopenhauer the theory of intelligence isa mere theory of 
appearances. Its object is to explain how one and the same will, the 
sole reality, presents itself to us as manifold and variable in the end!ess 
multiplicity of natural phenomena. He supposes that our world, with 
its plains, its hills, its rivers, its trees, its sentient and thinking beings 
—that all these, with everything of the like nature that may exist in 
other worlds, may be resolved in the last resort into will—that is to 
say, into forces; that an extremely small portion of this matter, which 
we call brain or ganglion, according to its degree of organisation or 
complexity, possesses the marvellous property of giving expression in 
itself to all that acts upon it; that this portion resembles a mirror 
wherein will is reflected, and recognis:s itself in all its degrees; inso- 
much that the universe is only a “phantom of the brain” (Gehirn- 
phenomenon), and will never part with its essential sameness, save 
in so far as it falls under the intellectual (or cerebral) forms of time, 
space, and causality, which make it appear successive, extended, and 
changeable.” 

We are here met by the same astounding contradiction with 
which we have already been so much exercised. As M. Ribot 
remarks—“ The world, with its physical, chemical, and physiolo- 
gical phenomena, exists, it is assumed, only in the brain ; but the 
brain itself pre-supposes the existence of certain physical, che- 
mical, and physiological facts. This is a grave difficulty.” 
Schopenhauer, indeed, has a loophole in his doctrine of the iden- 
tity of mind and matter, as one and the same thing viewed from 
opposite sides. But then he may be confronted with his own 
teaching that intelligence is only a tertiary phenomenon, the first 
place appertaining to will, the second to the organism or body, 
which is the immediate cbjectivation of will, the third only to 
thought, as a function of organisation. And here, as M. Ribot 
justly points out, the same entanglement recurs. For an or- 
ganism cannot be supposed to exist apart from the conditions of 
existence (time, place, and change), but these are pronounced by 
Schopenhauer’s idealism to be elements supplied by intelligence, 
which is the sole source of the multiplicity and diversity of 
things. 

But, notwithstanding the close resemblance between our 
author’s system and that of Schopenhauer, there is still one vital 
difference, which imparts a different complexion to the two. 
For, according to Schopenhauer, the normal state of will is un- 
consciousness, whereas Mr, Bray views will as in its own nature 
conscious, and as lapsing into the unconscious only by accident. 
‘Let us call in once more the aid of M. Ribot to set Schopen- 
hauer’s doctrine in a clear light. “There is one point of the 
highest importance on which we ought to insist at once; for 
without understanding it the reader will be exposed to a complete 
misapprehension of all that follows. Schopenhauer employs the 
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word wil] in a sense peculiar to himself, and which might, with- 
out serious inexactness, be rendered by the word force. Will is 
commonly taken to mean the conscious act of an intelligent 
being, whereas with Schupenhauer will is essentially unconscious, 
and becomes conscious only by accident.” Now, with our author 
the case is quite the reverse. The force or will which he finds 
in the innermost core of things, as the residual of pheno- 
mena, the aA7@vov of the Yevdog of sense is originally, and in 
its proper nature, a conscious force or will, and only Joses con- 
sciousness when the need for it is removed by the substitution of 
habit for intelligence. This peculiar anthropomorphism, whereby 
the laws of Nature are assimilated to the effect of habit in our- 
selves, is decidedly the most original idea in Mr. Bray’s writings, 
and at once the most worthy and the most likely to live. One 
may point te sources whence his other opinions were, or might 
have been, derived ; but this one seems a product of the svil. 
Dr. Martineau. it will be remembered, made use of the idea two 
years ago in his Article entitled “‘ Modern Materialism,”* and 
ascribes his own grasp of it to Fechner’s theory of protoplasm, as 
being not the germ but the refyse of life. He was, doabtless, 
unaware of the simple aud vigorous expression given to the idea 
by Mr. Bray as early as 1869.¢ 

On the religious views of Mr. Bray we need not expatiate. 
Suffice it to say that he is in the van of that movement which 
our age is slowly but surely accomplishing, from a theistic to a pan- 
theistic standpoint. He looks, as we have seen, for no future 
reversal of the conditions of existence, but finds a present and 
immediate moral government of the world in his firm conviction 
that virtue is the gainer and vice the loser here and now. 

‘ But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed ! 
What then? Is the reward of virtue bread ?” 

The reader will find in him none of the moroseness and misan- 
thropy of Schopenhauer ; indeed, a serene content is his main 
characteristic, the outcome of his assurance that the universe is 
sacred, and that, however queer things may look, “all is God, 
and therefore all is good.” 

Such is the writer to whom we have thought it worth while to 
invite the attention of a too neglectful public. If Schopenhauer, 
in spite of the same flaw in his system, has been able to gain so 
wide a renown on the Continent, surely Mr. Bray is entitled to 
some regard in our country, where his views were novel when he 
first propounded them, and have certainly not received due 





* Contemporary Review, March, 1876. ; 
+ Ina Paper in the Anthropological Review, incorporated two years after- 
wards inio the Manual. 
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attention yet. Of course, no writer who follows another in a like 
train of thought can expect the same credit for originality, how- 
ever self-evolved his views may be: for opinions go about, like 
diseases, in the air, and are spread by mere infection. But still, 
to English readers, the works of the philosopher of Coventry are 
very worthy of study. Mr. Bray can write with both vigour and 
beauty, though his diction is sometimes slip-shod, and the thread 
of argument is apt to lose itself, chiefly through the grave fault 
in style of a superabundance of quotations. If he would reduce 
his many works to one containing nothing unessential, he would, 
doubtless, obtain that high place among the philosophers of our 
country to which his power of thought entitle him. 





INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 





\ E propose, as briefly as we can, to complete the narrative of 

the events which led to the Afghan war. At first, the Russian 
Government hesitated. The press, which when it does not speak 
under the inspiration of Government, speaks in accordance with 
its wishes, was then engaged in discussing the new order of things 
which the will of the Czar would build on the ruins of the Berlin 
Treaty. It pointed out that, as England’s hands were tied by the 
troubles Russia had prepared for it in Afghanistan, that impious coun- 
try could no longer interfere with the designs of Providence in Europe. 
It suggested that Russian officers should aid the Afghans, as English 
officers aided the Turks. Holy Russia, fresh from the overthrow of 
the Turks, was prepared for a crusade on behalf of Islam, and volun- 
teers were said to be coming forward in great numbers. From Cabul 
we heard that many European soldiers were there, and we have little 
doubt that our brave Highlanders attacked the stockades at Peiwar 
Kotal all the more willingly because they thought they sheltered Rus- 
sians. But there was a change, perhaps in circumstances, but cer- 
tainly ir. the attitude, of the St. Petersburg Government. At first it 
knew nv ing ofa Mission or aletter—then it had information, but was 
able to say the Mission was of a wholly complimentary character—then 
it gave our Government assurances which led it to believe that the 
Mission had been withdrawn; then—after distinct language from 
Whitehall—what remained of the Mission left, and in its train went 
Shir Ali. Soon the Russian papers were echoing dove-like strains of 
- peace. The Berlin Treaty was to be carried out with that fidelity to 
engagements which had always characterised the policy of the Czar. 
Russian interests were said to lie in the development of what Russia has, 
not in wild schemes of territorial extension. This is very pleasing and 
will serve, we doubt not, as a text for many a discourse by the long- 
suffering friends of Russia, who attribute all our troubles to our 
incurable distrust. Faith, we know, removes mountains— of unfavour- 
able evidence. We, however, think it not superfluous to thank our 
Government for adopting a policy which, as the event proves, has 
either led the Czar to adopt moderate counsels, or has beer based on 

{Vol. CXI. No. CCXX.]—New Sznigs, Vol. LV. No.Il KK 
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clear prevision of the European situation. General Kaufmann, we 
suppose, has written in his simple, honest way letters of explanation, 
and has sent to the Khan of Khiva and the Amir of Bukhara trans- 
lations of Lord Lawrence’s prophecies as to the evils our intervention 
in Afghan affairs are certain to bring upon us. As to his original 
intentions there can be no doubt. In a speech to the Envoy, whom, 
after the arrival of the Russians, the Amir sent to Tashkent, General 
Kaufmann used language capable of only one interpretation—that in 
the approaching war with England the Czar would protect his friend 
and ally, the Amir. The information from Cabul, too, distinctly shows 
that the Amir was promised assistance. 

On the 2nd of August, when the news of the presence of the Russian 
Mission was confirmed, the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State for instructions. He said he thought he could correct the situa- 
tion if allowed to treat the question as one between the Indian 
Government and the Amir—probably without recourse to force. He 
proposed to insist on the reception of a suitable British Mission— 
did not anticipate that the Amir would seriously resist the proposal 
—thought rather that he would, adhering to his old policy of playing 
Russia and England off against each other, really welcome it, while 
outwardly seeming to yield only to pressure. The object of the 
Mission would be to effect arrangements of the character proposed 
before, but dynastic obligations would be avoided. If, however, the 
attempt again failed, the (;overnment would then have to consider 
what alternative measures were necessary for the protection and per- 
manent tranquillity of the frontier. From the claims put forward by 
Lord Lytton’s friends in the press we hope we may assume that the 
word “consider” is but a facon de parler, and that the “well-considered” 
scheme already existed. 

The Home Government having sanctioned the Viceroy’s proposal, 
on the 14th August a letter was sent to the Amir informing him that 
it had become necessary to communicate with him fully and without 
reserve on matters of importance regarding India and Afghanistan. 
A special and confidential Envoy was therefore sent to converse per- 
sonally with the Amir regarding these urgent affairs. ‘It appears 
certain that they can be best arranged for the welfare and tranquillity 
of both States, and for the preservation of friendship by a full and 
frank statement of the position.” The Amir was therefore asked to 
issue orders to his officers to make, without any delay, arrangements 
for safe conduct and suitable accommodation. The Envoy was Sir 
Neville B. Chamberlain, to whose personal fitness for the post was 
added the recommendation that he had at one time been a personal 
friend of the Amir. The Viceroy’s letter was sent by the hand of 
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Nawab Ghulam Husen Khan, who had been our agent at Cabul, and 
was a persond grata to the Amir. 

On the 21st August, Abdulla Jan, heir-apparent of Cabul, died. A 
second letter of condolence was entrusted to Nawab Ghulam Husen, 
and in it the Amir was informed that in order that he might not be 
troubled by any public business, however urgent, the Envoy would 
delay his departure so that he would not reach Cabul till after the 
usual period of mourning (forty days). 

On the 25th Colonel Abramoff left Cabul. His subordinates re- 
mained. 

On the 10th September our Agent reached Cabul, and on the 12th 
had an interview with the Amir. Towards the close of his journey he 
had been allowed to travel only by short stages, and the Mustaufi had 
written to the Commissioner of Peshawar to say that the Mission should 
await at Peshawar the Amir’s pleasure. In reply, the Commissioner 
wrote to the Mustaufi and to the officers at Jelalabad, Daka, and Ali 
Masjid identical letters which have been made the subject of the gravest 
charges against the Government. The purport was that the Mission 
would in any case start—that its object was friendly, and that the re- 
fusal of a free passage would be regarded as an act of hostility. The 
object of the Amir was believed to be to cause delay, and therefore 
letters had to be sent direct tosubordinate Afghan officials to prevent them 
or the Amir from subsequently alleging that there was no opportunity of 
giving them instructions. While Ghulam Husen was still on his way, 
Major Cavagnari was negotiating with the Khaibar tribes for a passage, on 
the understanding that noactiveopposition should beoffered by the Amir 
or his officials. But onthe 14th Faiz Muhamad, the Amir’s commandant 
at Ali Masjid, summoned back the headmen from Peshawar. His object 
apparently was to prevent the Mission from reaching Ali Masjid. The 
Khaibaris were alarmed lest, if they disobeyed the order, they should 
lose the subsidy the Amir allowed them for keeping the pass open. 
The Viceroy instructed Major Cavagnari to be careful to avoid giving 
the Amir any plausible ground of complaint by separate arrangement 
with the Khaibaris before he had offered opposition to the Mission. 
General Chamberlain accordingly, on the 15th September, wrote to 
Faiz Muhamad, referring to the recall of the headmen and the recent 
visit of a high official to Ali Masjid, and requiring a clear reply as to 
whether he was prepared to guarantee the safety of the Mission to 
Daka. Negotiations, he says, were opened with the Khaibaris solely 
to arrange for the safe conduct of the Mission through the Khaibar 
and the tribes were given clearly to understand that the negotiations 
were in no way intended to prejudice their relations with the Amir. 
The 18th was fixed for a reply. If no answer was received by that 
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date, or if it proved unsatisfactory, General Chamberlain would make 
what arrangements he thought best for carrying out his instructions, 

The Khaibaris, we may remark, are in no sense subjects of the 
Amir. To keep the pass open he subsidises them. We have done the 
same when necessary. The Amir was not responsible to us for 
offences committed by them, His only means of asserting his autho- 
rity was his fortified post at Ali Masjid, and that had been but recently 
occupied by him. The Afridis of these hills had constant relations 
with our subjects—peaceful generally, but too often warlike. 

Faiz Muhamad answered that he had received no instructions, but 
suggested that we should wait to see the result of Mir Akhor’s ap- 
proaching visit, 

We return now to Cabul. At the interview with the Amir on the 
12th, our Envoy presented the Viceroy’s letters. The Amir handed 
him the letters from the Commissioner of Peshawar to the Mustaufi 
and the (confidential) letter to the Envoy, and seemed much displeased 
at their tone. He complained that the Mission was coming by force, 
as if to disgrace him. The Russian Envoy had come with his permis- 
sion [he omitted to add that his permission had been given under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances as those under which we sought it]. 
He was plunged in grief, he said, and had no time to think. 

As Faiz Muhamad sent no answer after Mir Akhor’s visit, Major 
Cavagnari was engaged on the 18th September in negotiating with the 
Khaibaris to escort the Mission as a matter of ordinary safe conduct 
to Ali Masjid, and back if necessary. The object was, of course, to 
bring to a test as soon as possible the intentions of the Afghans. On 
the 19th the Viceroy sanctioned measures for permanently detaching 
the tribes from the Amir. Meanwhile, another letter had come from 
Ghulam Husen. The Afghan Minister for Frontier Affairs (whose visit 
to Ali Masjid had been followed by the recall of the Khaibaris) had 
assured him on his oath that the Amir promised that if the Mission 
were not pressed the Amir would invite it of himself and clear up past 
misunderstandings. He (the Amir) had not invited the Russian Mission, 
but, being helpless and estranged from England, he had permitted it to 
come. It was purely ceremonial, and he had no wish to allow the 
Russians a right of way through his country. He would dismiss 
their Envoy at the first opportunity, and then invite the English 
Mission. This is plausible enough. But, knowing all we do from 
other sources, we think it would have been mere fatuity on our part to 
have placed any reliance on it. Its inconsistency with the Amir’s 
former attitude and assertions is sufficiently obvious. Ghulam Husen 
was authorised to explain courteously in reply that the departure of 
the Mission had been already postponed, and that it was hoped 
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that the invitation would now meet it on the road. It would 
be waste of time to analyse all the Envoy’s reports. Two letters 
of the 19th illustrate the value of such documents as materials 
for argument. The first recommends that a very courteous, defe- 
rential letter (of which a draft is given) should be sent to the Amir, 
begging him to issue orders for a safe conduct for the Mission now at 
Peshawar, &c. The second letter explains the origin of the first. 
The Envoy was allowed to write only what he heard from the Wazir 
or the Amir. No one was allowed to communicate with him. If the 
Government thought delay injurious then it ought to recall him. 
As to the matter of the letter thus suggested by the Amir there is 
no great objection. But the whole object of proposing it was obviously 
to procure delay. We are told that the Amir consulted the chief of 
the Russian Mission, and was told by him that the presence of the 
representatives of two hostile nations at his Court would be 
awkward. But a more important thing to remember is that the 
Amir had sent a Mission to Tashkent. By this time we had made 
satisfactory arrangements with the Khaibaris, and Mir Akhor (the 
Amir’s evil genius) had arrived at Ali Masjid. 

On the 22nd September, Major Cavagnari proceeded with a 
small escort to Ali Masjid. He was stopped by Afghan pickets, 
and found that the heights had been covered by armed men, 
and every preparation made to resist his advance. At last Faiz 
Muhamad came out to meet him. In the conversation that followed, 
the commandant, though solemnly reminded that his act would 
be regarded as the act of the Amir, refused to let the Mission 
pass. It does not seem quite clear whether he said that, but for 
personal friendship, he would have shot Major Cavagnari down, or 
merely said as evidence of his friendly feelings that he could, if he 
wished, have shot him down. Butit is immaterial whether the repulse 
was attended with deliberate insult. The Amir had, by his act, 
declared that he would be absolutely independent of us—would 
receive Russian Missions and exclude ours—and this he had declared 
while Russia and India stood expectant of his decision. This is 
a doctrine of his rights in which even Liberal statesmen have at 
last had the courage to say they do not concur. The Mission 
was dissolved. The Viceroy was anxious to proceed to military 
measures at once, but the Home Government chiefly, we think, 
in deference to opinion at home, determined to give him a 
locus penitentia, On the 2nd of November an ultimatum was de- 
livered to Faiz Muhamad at Ali Masjid, and a duplicate was sent by 
ordinary post. Our requirements were (1) a full and suitable apology 
to be offered in writing and tendered in British territory by an officer 
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of sufficient rank; (2) the reception of a permanent British Mission ; 
(3) a guarantee of immunity to the tribes who acted as guides to the 
Mission. Meanwhile, on the 19th October, a reply had come from the 
Amir. It merely complains of the harsh tone of the letter we had 
addressed to him and his officials regarding the Mission; characterises 
our proceedings under the circumstances as unfriendly and malign ; 
says his officials have not desired to act in a hostile spirit to the 
British Government, but, if any Power shows unjustifiable animosity 
to him, he cannot help it. We have paraphrased the Persian (which, 
in a literal translation, sounds so subdued and devout, that, many 
worthy British folk have been won by it into sympathy with the 
writer) into English as nearly corresponding in tone as possible. 
It will be observed that there is no answer to our requests; no 
apology for the repulse at Ali Masjid; and no explanation of the 
delay in answering. The ultimatum similarly remained unanswered 
till the capture of Ali Masjid, and an altered estimate of Russian and 
English power led him to adopt a less uncompromising tone. After 
all the considerations we have urged elsewhere, it is unnecessary, we 
think, to add anything in order to show that armed intervention was 
expedient and just. We should hardly have urged them at such 
length were it not that persons known to be intelligent and conscientious 
still maintain that we forced a quarrel on the Amir in order to carry 
out a mischievous policy. One remark we must add to meet an oft- 
recurring objection. The escort consisted of only 150 cavalry and 
50 infantry—a force certainly not greater than regard to our own 
dignity and that of the Amir required. It was far less than the 
Amir brought with him to Ambala, and not more than was required 
to guard the necessary train and the presents for the Amir. 

As no answer to the ultimatum had been received by the 20th of 
November our troops crossed the border of Afghanistan. We need 
not narrate in detail the events of the war. General Sir S. Browne’s 
column captured Ali Masjid after a short resistance, and the Amir’s 
garrison retreated in disorder to Cabul. Many of them were made 
prisoners by the hill men, or cut off by our troops on the way. No 
stand was made elsewhere in the Khaibar, and our army has spent the 
winter at Jelalabad—a strong position in a fertile plain, about half- 
way between Peshawar and Cabul. We are hardly in a position to 
criticise the military conduct of the campaign. A well-known corre- 
spondent of soldier-like instincts describes the strategy of the attack on 
Ali Masjid as contemptible, and ascribes our success only to the fact 
that the Afghan commander blundered more than his enemy. Military 
opinion in India has denounced such criticism in the strongest terms, 
and, we must add, that many other criticisms and predictions of the 
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.8ame authority when judged by the event have proved captious and 
baseless. The not unreasonable restrictions put on the transmission 
of news seem to have irritated the representatives of the press, and, by 
a vicious process of thought, they seem to have believed that 
because what is true is sometimes disagreeable—what is disagreeable 
must necessarily be true. There was much, no doubt, to report that 
gave fair ground for anxiety. The Indian transport and commis- 
sariat services are organised for peace, not war, and under the sudden 
strain of a campaign, under wholly new conditions, the improvised 
arrangements did not at first work well. There were the usual diffe- 
rences of opinion between the political and military officers—the former 
looking to the future and thinking of the temper of the Afghans, the 
latter thinking of the present and the wants of their men. Fanatical 
Musulman preachers were busy among the hill tribes that bordered 
on the Pass. Their own love of plunder and adventure was enough to 
tempt them to attack our convoys and stragglers. The telegraph 
wires were constantly cut, camp-followers were murdered, and for 
several days the passage of supplies was interrupted. Our unexpected 
success had rendered possible so rapid an advance that the line of com- 
munication became dangerously weak. But soon the reserve of feuda- 
tory troops came up and guarded the Pass while the main column ad- 
vanced onward to Jelalabad. The political officers—no doubt, by that 
lavish system of bribery, of which accounts from Tashkent grounded 
on Afghan reports speak so feelingly—succeeded in inducing the heads 
of the various tribes, or sections of tribes, to enter into engagements 
not to molest our convoys, Several powerful chiefs—impelled rather 
by ill-will to the Amir than by friendship for us—voluntarily tendered 
and accorded us their active help and countenance. But the tempta- 
tion to plunder was so strong that individuals united in robber-bands 
in disregard of the promises of their head men. To repress these 
outrages several minor expeditions were necessary—one at least of 
which ended in something very like failure. All these things were 
evils, no doubt, but they were evils which were clearly foreseen by 
those who planned the campaign. They were difficulties we had to 
meet, just as the roughness of the roads or the prospects of resistance 
were difficulties. They have all been happily overcome. A good 
road runs from Peshawar to Jelalabad. It is well guarded through- 
out. Supplies are abundant. Warmclothing—the want of which at 
first caused great hardships to the ‘native troops, many of whom for the 
first time encountercd the real rigours of winter—was soon supplied, 
and now the force at Jelalabad is ready at a moment’s notice for an 
advance, if necessary, on Cabul. 

The force under General Roberts advanced unmolested through the 
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Kuram valley. At the Pewar Kotul it encountered the only real re- 
sistance made by any portion of the Amir’s troops. For a time it 
seemed as if our men could not dislodge the enemy from their splendid 
position on the heights; but at last the gallanty of the Highlanders 
and Gurkhas prevailed and justified what, had the result been 
failure, would have seemed the recklessness of the commander. 
General Roberts advanced to the Shuturgardan which was undefended. 
From its crest he could see the fertile valley, through which the road 
to Cabul lay, and had the mortification of knowing that, if he had 
sufficient troops to protect his communications, he could have marched 
unresisted on the capital, and ended the war by one sudden blow. 
But he had to withdraw to Kuram. He took part of his force into 
the Khost country, where the Amir’s Governor tendered submission. 
The tribes of the Kuram valley and of the Khost country had from the 
first been peaceful and submissive. But in the hills that enclose on 
both sides the Khost valley dwell the fiercest races of Afghanistan. 
These attacked with reckless courage the English camp. They were 
driven off with great slaughter, but alarms of further gatherings con- 
tinued. At last the General saw the necessity of concentrating his 
small and scattered forces, He withdrew from Khost, leaving one of 
the Cabul Princes to rule the country in his name; but he had hardly 
reached his first halting-place when he had to return to rescue his 
nominee from the hill men, who had beleagured his little fortress. The 
withdrawal undoubtedly injured our prestige. It is alleged with 
apparent truth against General Roberts, that at the Pewar a reverse 
would have been fatal to his whole force, and that his foree was 80 
weak that there was grave risk of a reverse. In marching back to 
Kuram the neglect of ordinary precautions exposed his rear-guard to 
an attack, which was repulsed only after a heroic resistance with the 
loss of many brave men’s lives. And, again, the fruitless result of the 
Kaost expedition, according as it did with the predictions of his 
critics, is matter of accusation against him. To all this he would 
reply that it was the part of real prudence and sound judgment to 
reckon on the negligence of the enemy—that his plans have been 
justified by success—that though we had to withdraw from Khost, yet 
it was worth while to see whether we could hold-it, and that at least 
we have been able to explore and survey, and learn the condition of a 
tract previously unknown. What we have said of the Khaibar 
applies also to the Kuram. Official declarations leave no doubt that 
the permanent occupation of the valley is part of the rectification 
scheme. General Roberts has been busy in the discharge of civil, as 
well as military duties. The people are docile and almost friendly. 
Our officers have been able to ride about with as much freedom as in 
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an Indian district. Roads have been made, and the revenue system— 
the keystone of administration—works freely. Here, too, a division of 
feudatery troops has come up to support the first column and to set 
them free, if necessary, for an advance in the spring over the 
Shuturgardan to Cabul. Much has been done to open up communi- 
cation with the Khaibar force, so that the two columns can join 
hands in their advance. The treachery discovered in one of our 
Pathan regiments and the persistent and cold-blooded attacks on 
camp-followers have rendered public executions of ‘the offenders 
necessary, which have served as a text to those who, in their dislike to 
the war, are ready to seize upon any of its necessary incidents asa 
fresh evidence of the wickedness of those who contrived it. With such 
disputants it is now too late to argue. 

General Roberts’s conduct as a commander has been severely 
criticised by an Anglo journalist who served as correspondent to 
one of the London daily papers, and by other Indian correspondents 
and English military reviewers of the same paper. General Roberts, 
acting under the orders of the Government of India, has taken the 
extreme step of expelling the correspondent from his camp, on the 
ground that the information and comments were, to speak plainly, 
false. Both the correspondent and the paper have appealed to 
public opinion. 

The column which advanced by the Bolan and Quetta to Candahar 
had little fighting, but had to endure much suffering from the extreme 
rigours of Nature. From Jacobabad to the mountains they passed 
through a wilderness of seething morass or scorched sand. In the 
hills they exchanged the hot barren rocks, only for the icy heights of 
Quetta and Pishin, But once they had reached the Candahar 
country their troubles were over. The Afghan Governor sent out 
some troops to oppose the advance of the head of the column, but, 
having made just resistance enough to give ¢clat to the occupation, 
they took to precipitate flight, and ultimately dispersed. 

Candahar is a city of 60,000 inhabitants, in a fertile plain. The 
inhabitants, like most trading populations, keenly appreciate the com- 
mercial advantages of the presence of a British army. There have 
been some fanatical outrages—as was to be expected—but the mass 
of the people are, to say the least, tolerant of the change of rule. 
Nawab Ghulam Husen—once our Agent at Cabul and the bearer of 
the last message to the Amir—has been appointed to conduct the Civil 
Administration;’and we have no doubt that, till High Courts, and 
Civil Procedure, and English barristers ate imported, justice will 
be executed as it has never been executed before. But it seems a 
natural development of English administration that the bane should 
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follow on the boon. Of the commercial and strategical importance of 
Canduhar we need not here speak. Owing possibly to the difficulty of 
procuring supplies, detachments were sent to occupy Khelat-i-Ghilzai 
(towards Ghazni) and Girishk (towards Herat). They have since been 
withdrawn, and the Candahar force, being considered unnecessarily 
strong, a portion has marched back to India. Some of the returning 
troops have gone by the new Thal-Chatiali (or more appropriately the 
Pishin-Dehra Ghazi Khan) route. This is far easier than the old 
Bolan route, and is no doubt that which will be most used in future. 
A new route from Sonmeani, on the Beluchistan seaboard, to Quetta 
has also been opened out. 

After the result of the fighting at the Pewar Kotul was made known, 
Shir Ali left Cabul with the departing Russian Mission. He was intent 
on proceeding to St. Petersburg, and appealing to Europe against the 
treatment he had received from England. This, no doubt, was the 
result of the suggestions of his Russian friends; and we can easily 
understand how humiliating and painful a task it was to General 
Kauffman to inform the Afghan Ambassadors that Russia would not 
interfere in his behalf. At last, worn out by grief and pain, Shir Ali 
died at Mazar-i-Sharif, a town within his own northern border. Thus, 
within a few months all those who were prominent in action against us 
had passed away. The commandant at Ali Masjid was blown from a 
gun when he reached Cabul after his defeat. Mir Akhor was killed 
accidentally in the Afridi country while trying to raise the tribes against 
us. If to see vengeance done on our foes satisfies honour, then the 
stain of the repulse at Ali Masjid is wiped away. 

Before leaving Cabul Shir Ali had released Yakub Khan from the 
prison to which his fear had for so many years consigned him. Little 
is certainly known as to the power or wishes of Yakub; but while his 
father lived he consistently refused to treat in any other character than 
as his father’s representative. He had been left behind, he said, to con- 
tinue the war. His troops were rapidiy deserting; his great nobles 
were intent on flight; anarchy reigned within the city. On Shir Ali’s 
death there was a fight at Mazar-i-Sharif among the partisans of the 
various claimants to the throne. Wali Muhamad, a half-brother of the 
Amir, is now in our camp at Jelalabad; and it is possible that we may 
support his claims to the throne. 

The long negotiations with Yakub Khan have led to no result, and 
preparations are being made for an advance on Cabul this month. It 
is said that he is willing to accept our terms—including, we presume, 
a cession of territory—an amnesty for our partisans, and probably some 
advantages for Wali Muhamad. But, says report, we decline in the 
present circumstances of Afghanistan to give him that unreserved 
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recognition and support which he claims. He is aware, no doubt, of our 
unwillingness to advance on Cabul; aware, too, of the impossibility of 
our doing so at once, and hopes by a display of unwillingness to 
secure better terms. Or he may think that his Afghan honour re- 
quires a show of opposition in the field. Clearly he has no means of 
making any effective resistance. It is not regard for his power that 
makes us wish for peace, but the fear of the complications that are 
certain to arise if we uccupy Cabul, and the daugers that threaten us 
from the hostility of the hill tribes in our rear. Meanwhile the occu- 
pation of the richest districts of Afghanistan by our troops 
deprives the Amir of his pecuniary resources, and is so safe a mode 
of applying pressure that we can patiently await the season for military 
operations. 

What our precise terms are to be we are hardly in a position even to 
conjecture. We shall certainly hold the Kuram Valley. Indian opinion 
maintains that we must hold Jelalabad, or, at any rate, the western 
issues of the Khaibar. While General Hamley considers that we ought 
to be content with Candahar, but not with less, a recent observer has 
recorded his opinion that the Pishin Valley—in which all the great 
routes of Southern Afghanistan converge—is sufficient. 

The difficulties which have met our advance will, of course, be relied 
on by the old Inactivity Party. We must repeat what we have urged 
so often—that the object of rectification is not to prevent an invasion 
of India, but (1) to enable us to control the hill tribes on our border ;* 
[During the present operations there have been some embarrassing 
and disquieting raids into our territory.] (2) to enable us to have 
well-secured posts within striking distance of Cabul. If any one 
has still the boldness to assert that it matters nothing to us 
who is master in Cabul, we can only tell him that he differs, not 
only from us, but from authorities so respectable as Lord Lawrence 
and the Duke of Argyll. It is quite clear that the frontier question can- 
not be decided on purely military or purely political grounds; and to 
examine both would require more space than we can appropriately give. 

The attitude of Russia has been until lately unmistakably pacific. 
When she consented to withdraw her Mission from Cabul the only 
assurance she could extract from Lord Salisbury was that the main- 
tenance of Afghanistan as an Independent State under British influence 
was a part of English policy. All the old understandings regarding 
Central Asia have been revived. 

In January, we mentioned among the four Russian expeditionary 
columns that of General Llamakin. Its movements have been some- 
what inscrutable. It is certain it met with partial reverses, and in 
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November it was said to have returned to Chikislar. Later on we had 
a succession of sensational telegrams. He was said to have 15,000 men 
under his command, and to be entrenched within 180 miles of Merv. 
Our designs on Candahar had caused the Russian Government not un- 
reasonable anxiety. Though we have not the same temptation that 
they would have to use our position for aggressive purposes, yet as 
masters of Herat we could, in the event of war, do them great injury. 
An agreement was said to have been arrived at by which we should 
abstain from occupying Herat and the Russians from occupying Merv. 
Candahar is only 367 miles from Herat, and possession of it would 
enable us to protect Herat from a surprise. 

Of late there have been persistent and apparently authentic rumours 
that a Russian force of 20,000 men was being assembled on the 
Eastern shore of the Caspian for an expedition against Merv. It was 
natural that an attempt should be made to re-establish Russian 
prestige, damaged, as it undoubtedly was, by the withdrawal from 
interference in Afghan affairs, and by the failure of General Llamakin’s 
expedition against the Akhal Turkomans, But the subjugation of the 
Akhals would probably be followed by the submission of the Tekke 
Turkomans of Merv, who are now nominally subject to Persia. We 
cannot see how we could tolerate a Russian occupation of that im- 
portant post unless we had better guarantees for the safety of Herat 
than the very modest scheme of rectification indicated by recent 
official utterances is likely to give. The telegrams from St. Petersburg 
seem to us to confound with this Turkoman expedition a “scientific” 
expedition (¢.¢., a military exploring expedition), which is intended to 
traverse the Eastern Khanate of Karategin—to decide on a route fora 
Central Asian railway—and to ascertain how far the Oxus may be 
made navigable or restored to its old bed. We can hardly suppose 
that even Russian military genius conceives it possible that the force 
destined to subdue the Akhals and annex Merv shouldthen devote itself 
to those scientific pursuits. But we think it very probable that the 
scientific expedition was really intended to co-operate with the avowedly 
military expedition. Whatever the original design may have been 
the latest news is that, in deference to the strong representations of 
Count Schouvaloff, the plan of a campaign against Merv has been 
abandoned. 

The Chinese Ambassador now at St. Petersburg has formally de- 
manded of the Russian Government the refrocession of Kulja. The 
Czar has referred the subject to a committee of which the civilian 
members favour the restoration of the province while the military 
members oppose it. The Russians have counter-claims against the 
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Chinese, and as the hold of the latter on Yarkand seems to be very 
weak, we are prepared at any time to hear that the Russians have 
stepped in, or that a new Musulman dynasty has ejected them., Mean- 
while the Chinese are making threatening military demonstrations on 
the Kulja frontier. 

Before dismissing—with the delight that comes of utter weariness— 
the Russians from this narrative, we must note some significant 
facts. The Persian Government seems to have countenanced and 
assisted General Llamakin in his operations against the Turkomans. 
His force marched for some distance along the Attrek. Negotiations 
are pending with the Persian Government for the extension of the 
Georgian railway to Teheran. Surveys have been satisfactorily com- 
pleted for a railway from Orenburg to Tashkent. The Oxus is said 
to have returned to its old bed, and thus there seems a possibility that 
with little trouble a water-way may be made from the Caspian to the 
northern border of Afghanistan. But we ought to add that both 
information and theories on this subject are regarded with suspicion 
even by Russians of sanguine patriotism. 

The events of the war have not wholly engrossed the attention of 
the Indian public. An unprecedented succession of famines has in- 
jured—in many cases, it is to be feared, permanently—the condition 
of great masses of the native population, while the commercial de- 
pression—due, at least in part, to the extensive crop failures—has been 
acutely felt in the great centres of trade. The failure of Messrs, 
W. Nicol and Co., in Bombay, created hardly less sensation in India 
than the consequent failure of the Glasgow Bank in this country, and 
has seriously affected the general character and influence of English 
merchants in the East. The insolvency of several great cotton-spin- 
ning concerns followed. The sudden development of the Indian 
cotton industry led to the creation of a great number of spinning com- 
panies, which, starting with insufficient capital, abused their borrowing 
powers, and had soon to sacrifice their profits to satisfy heavy 
mortgage claims. The boards of directors were corrupt or incapable, 
and the management of the concerns was left to agents, who, by a 
vicious system, were paid according to out-turn instead of by a per- 
centage on net profits, One native firm of reputed wealth, and once 
of the highest character, which had become in this way managers ot 
several mills, suspended payment under circumstances of such suspicion 
that the members were criminally prosecuted. They were acquitted, 
but not honourably acquitted. The continued fall in exchange still 
paralyses commerce, and there is little prospect of revival. 

The growing spirit of self-assertion in the native community was indi- 
cated in the results of the election by the Bombay Corporation to the 
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elective seats in the Town Council. All the candidates chosen were 
natives—though many of the Europeans rejected had admittedly 
superior claims. There has also been a deadlock in municipal ad- 
ministration—the council refusing to sanction the award of contracts 
for the drainage works made by the municipal commissioner. In Cal- 
cutta the prevalence of fever has been attributed by many to the sys- 
tem of closed sewers which was carried out at great expense. It 
appears, however, that the fever is of a malarious—not a typhoid 
character. 

Babu Keshab Chandar Sen, who some time ago gave offence to his 
followers by consenting to the marriage of his young daughter to the 
Maharaja of Kuch Bihar, has, more recently, scandalised sober judg- 
ments by making claims to supernatural visitations. The history of 
Hindu reforms repeats itself. The man who gains influence by de- 
nouncing superstitious reverence ends by becoming the object of it. 

The Famine Commission, appointed last Session to appease the ex- 
citement caused by Sir Arthur Cotton’s crusade, has brought its in- 
quiries in India to a close. It has certainly seen a good deal of India, 
and has come into contact with all shades of opinion regarding nearly 
every matter that concerns the wellbeing of the agricultural popula- 
tion. We doubt whether it has elicited any principle not already 
familiar to those who devote their lives to the tedious routine of dis- 
tinct administration. The problem is to teach the people thrift. Com- 
missioners cannot do so. Meanwhile Sir R. Temple has taken a step 
in the right direction. Model farms have done little to improve 
Indian agriculture, but the Governor of Bombay has founded an Agri- 
cultural College at Puna, and several young men, who have matricu- 
lated inthe University, have applied for admission. If native intelli - 
gence could only be led to devote itself to useful industries, instead of 
looking to the bar or public employ as the only desirable career, Eng- 
lish administration would have achieved its end. 

After much discussion a new Law Commission has been appointed 
in India to codify the remaining portions of the Civil Law. 

There were, for a time, reports of the discovery of rich gold deposits 
in the Wynaad, but later accounts show that the estimates formed 
were too sanguine. Mining operations could, however, be carried on 
with profit if the native landholders could be induced to make conces- 
sions on reasonable terms. 

Government has at last decided to take over the East Indian Rail- 
way from the company which constructed it (under a Government 
guarantee), and have hitherto worked it to their own profit, The com- 
pany has accepted the terms offered. The announcement that Govern- 
ment intends to construct the Ahmadabad-Pahlampur section of the 
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Western Rajputana has led to vigorous protests from the Bombay mer- 
chants, The break of gauge is undesirable from a military as well as 
from a mercantile point of view. 

There has been an addition of 15,000 men to the native army, at a 
monthly cost of 22,000/. There is reason to believe, however, that 
Government contemplates, as one of the results of the rectification of 
the frontier, a great relief to the Indian Exchequer by a reduction of 
the army, native as well as British. Concurrent with such a reduction 
will be the reduction of the armies of the native States. The import- 
ance of these have, perhaps, been over-rated; but it is clear that in 
some States, while powerless for good, they would, in times of trouble, 
be sources of great danger. A confidential cirenlar, which by some 
strange indiscretion was made public last year, shows that the Indian 
Government then contemplated some restrictions on the maintenance 
of military forces by our, feudatories. The present time, however, 
when the Panjab contingents are doing such excellent service, is 
peculiarly inappropriate for action, The armies maintained by princes, 
like Sindia, may be useless to him gnd dangerous to us, but he has a 
treaty right to maintain them, and may claim to be allowed this, as 
well as any other form of selfish indulgence. 

The accounts of the Indian budget are too meagre to afford ground 
for comment. But one feature demands notice. In deference to the 
demands of Manchester the import duties on important classes of 
cotton goods have been removed. Since they brought in 200,000/. a 
year to the Indian Exchequer it is absurd to call them protective, But 
to this extent they may have acted protectively, that by raising the 
price of goods, in which Manchester could compete with India, they 
may have driven certain classes of consumers to use cheaper cloths, 
in which Manchester could not compete with India. The only injury 
to India is the inconvenience of having to raise the money from her 
taxpayers in some other way. Sir John Strachey, we are sure, was led 
to make the change not more by a desire of conciliating a power- 
ful section of English opinion than by a consistent enthusiasm for Free 
Trade principles. 

The increasing loss by exchange has led Government to announce 
its intention of applying to Parliament for further borrowing powers 
to the extent of ten millions. If the cause of depreciation be transitory 
the proposal is judicious; but if it be permanent, borrowing in this 
country can only lead to further burdens on the Indian Exchequer, 
as not only mnst the loan be repaid, but remittances must be made for 
interest. 

The situation in Birma admits of being very briefly described. A 
weak-headed young man is suddenly taken from the society of his 
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womankind to exercise despotic power. In his kindred he saw possible 
rivals, and, either because he knew that they were conspiring or feared 
that they would conspire, he summarily executed over eighty of them. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Burmese people would ordinarily 
regard such an occurrence with horror, or even surprise. But our 
Resident at Mandelay ventured to remonstrate, and was told in reply 
that he had no right to interfere. Since then relations between the 
Residency and the Palace have been strained. The king is more than 
half-insane from fear and drink. Our relations with Birma have never 
been cordial. The province of Pegu, which we obtained possession of 
in the last Burmese war, has never been formally ceded to us. The 
turbulence of the native State has constantly harassed our frontier 
with thievish raids. The excitement at Mandelay and the possibility 
of a popular outbreak (10t necessarily directed against the king) com- 
pelled all the European Residents, except the representative of our 
Government, to seek safety in flight. It also became necessary to 
increase the garrisons in our territory; for even if there were no 
attack from the native State, the sympathetic excitement among our 
own people would be dangerous. Our Kesident remains, and happily 
has the increased guard which was lately conceded to him. The position 
of our Agent at Bhamo is no doubt one of peril. Even if the king’s 
intentions were pacific our preparations would naturally alarm him. 
He has sent troops to the frontier, he has called out for military 
service all his subjects capable of bearing arms. Our military force 
is happily adequate for any emergency, but for many reasons we 
shall be slow to interfere. To annex native Birma would bring us into 
contact with turbulent hill tribes, and would advance our frontier to 
China—a Power whose suspicions it is at present very undesirable to 
arouse. The Chief Commissioner has announced that we shall interfere 
only in case of open insult or aggression. Even then we shall pro- 
bably be content to replace King Theebaw by some member of the 
royal family who will prove more amenable to our influence.: 


Canada.—If experimental methods of research were in favour with 
parliamentary philosophers, no country would offer such a variety of 
“instances” of the working of representative institutions as Canada, 
Not only has the Confederation of the various Provinces a Parliament, 
but cach province has a Legislature of its own. Not only has every 
city a municipality, but the affairs of villages and petty townships are 
managed by representative bodies. The divisions of party which prevail 
in the greater assemblies prevail ‘also in the less, and thus politics are 
made to pervade the whole life of the people. The revulsion of political 
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feeling which found expression in the defeat of the Mackenzie Govern- 
ment at the elections for the Dominion was foreshadowed by the success 
of the Conservatives in the local Legislatures. At present Ontario 
alone has a Liberal Legislature. As it met before the Dominion 
Parliament, its debates anticipated the great questions of Dominion 
politics. 

The Conservatives claim to be champions of economy, as contrasted 
with the wastefulness which characterised the administration of their 
predecessors, These, they allege, called themselves Reformers, but 
had nothing to reform. The members of the Administration had each 
his own hobby, but could agree in nothing except in conniving at the 
corruption which kept together their followers. In the debates in the 
Ontario Legislature these charges have taken a specific form against 
the local administration. A Conservative senator published a pamphlet 
in which he certainly succeeded in showing that there had been a con- 
siderable increase in expenditure. In such controversies it is almost 
impossible so to distinguish ordinary from extraordinary expenditure— 
so to assign to each year its proper charges and its proper income as 
to arrive at clear grounds for a decision as to the condition of the 
finances. The Liberals, we think, were able to show that if outlay had 
increased, it had been devoted to purposes of which public opinion 
acknowledges the utility—to schools, to public works, to the facilitation 
of immigration. The Conservatives, on the other hand, succeeded in 
showing that certain items of revenue—the proceeds of timber-licences, 
for instance—reckoned as income, were properly capital; and that, 
unless the outlay from them was directly reproductive, the time 
would soon come when either fresh burdens of taxation would have to 
be imposed, or violent retrenchments had recourse to. Particular items 
of increase in expenditure gave rise to warm controversy. The Sessional 
indemnity to members had been raised to an unexampled amount at a 
time of great industrial depression. But the Ministry were able to 
show that the Opposition had either advocated or assented to the 
increase, The Conservatives, who advocate schemes for bringing 
suddenly a great influx of immigrants, were inconsistent in denouncing 
the expenditure on immigration agencies. 

Not merely in Ontario, but in every Province, there is a growing 
protest against the expense of the machinery of legislation; and this, 
as we have noted elsewhere, has in some instances taken the form of 
proposals for abolishing the Upper House. Everywhere, too, there is 
a demand for that reduction of municipal expenditure—a department 
too often neglected in financial controversies. 

Whether the defence of the Mowatt Administration be sound or not, 
it seems almost certain that its appeal to the country will be unsuc- 
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céssful. Charges of extravagance, when persistently pressed in hard 
times, prove fatal to the best-intentioned Ministries. Unfortunately, as 
to the time when the term for which the present Ontario Legislature 
was elected expires, a difference of opinion exists between the Ministers 
and their opponents, The British North America Act provides that 
the term of duration of the Local Parliament is four years. Now, as all 
the writs, save one, were returned in February, 1875, the Opposition 
asserts that the term expires in February, 1879, But the Government 
contends that, according to a local law, the Legislature is constituted 
only after the returns to all the writs have been received. That for 
Algoma was not received till August, 1875. In reply to this, the 
Opposition pertinently asks whether there was no valid Legislature 
between February and August. The defeat of the Liberal party at 
the Municipal elections at Montreal—-once the stronghold of the 
“Grits”—-was of evil omen as to their chances of success in the 
Parliamentary struggle. A more recent evidence of the fallen fortunes 
of the Liberals is the vote of censure passed in the Dominion House of 
Commons, by 136° votes to 51, on the Liberal Lieutenant-Governor of 
Quebec, for his action in the much-discussed dismissal of his Conser- 
vative Ministry in 1878. 

The American Government is anxious to obtain the consent of the 
English Cabinet to the immediate abrogation of the Fishery Clauses 
of the Washington Treaty. By these the Americans have the 
rights of fishing on the Canadian coast which we described in 
January, while they are obliged to admit Canadian fish duty free. 
Their decision is to be attributed in part to their dissatisfaction at the 
Halifax Award regarding the value of the rights of fishing, in part to 
the feeling engendered by the Fortune Bay dispute, and in part to the 
wish to extend to their fisheries the same system of protection that 
they have adopted with regard to other industries. 

The outbreak of the cattle plague in some of the American 
States, and the consequent restrictions on the import of American 
cattle into England, have threatened with serious injury one of the 
most promising departments of Canadian industry, The importation 
of cattle and sheep from Canada into England rose from 2767 and 
2607 respectively in 1876 to 17,881 and 37,831 in 1878. To meet the 
growing trade, arrangements had been made for better ocean transit. 
The natural development of the Dominion is obviously agricultural 
and pastoral. The agricultural element, which formed over 36 per 
eent. of the population in 1831, had risen to 45 per cent. in 1861, and 
to 47 in 1871. The English demand for cattle has revolutionised 
Western farming. Pasture was formerly cheap and abundant; but 
here was no market for beeves, and the farmer had to look to cheese- 
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making for his profits. But now, so long as the export trade is free 
from harassing restrictions, a practically unlimited market is thrown 
open to Canadian stock-keepers. We need hardly explain that, while 
restrictions on import apply only to United States’ cattle, the only loss 
to Canada is the loss of the profit it used to make by the through 
traffic. 

Canada has hitherto with justice been proud of its successful manage- 
ment of the Indian tribes within its territory; but of late some of the 
tribes of the North-west have caused uneasiness. The buffalo, in 
spite of all the efforts to preserve it, is becoming scarce, and the pro- 
spects of consequent distress have unsettled the minds of the Indians. 
A party of surveyors has been attacked, and forced to retire from the 
territory of one of the tribes. It is proposed to organise a special 
service of administrators, who will have friendly and intimate relations 
with the red men—a service, in fact, similar in organisation and func- 
tions to that of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Some minor topics of the Quarter may be briefly referred to. There 
has been much excitement among the Irish population owing to the 
deniai of a pardon to an Irishman who had been convicted of a gross 
and deliberate murder. There has been some discussion as to the 
advisability of maintaining a small regular military force. It does not, 
however, seem likely that Canada will cease to rely on the volunteer 
system, which, during the Fenian raids and other periods of trial, was 
found to work so well. There have been negotiations with France and 
Spain with a view to securing reciprocal advantages in trade. 

The Session of the Fourth Dominion Parliament was opened on the 
13th February. The subjects as to which announcements of Ministerial 
policy had been looked forward to with greatest interest were the Tariff 
Question and the Pacific Railway. 

As to the fiseal policy, we have already offered an estimate of the mean 
of Ministerial opinion on the subject. Until Parliament met the Govern- 
ment maintained a judicious silenee as to the specific proposals it intended 
to make. Chambers of Commerce and Farmers’ Clubs discussed the 
lines that changes ought to take; but the Dominion Ministers informed 
neither the Canadian public nor the Home Government of their plans. 
The Opposition papers drew inferences from this reserve which the 
result shows to be incorrect. It was alleged that all the extravagant 
promises of Sir J. Macdonald and his Ministers were intended only to 
catch votes, or that, if they were made seriously, the Government had 
found it impossible to reconcile the claims of conflicting interests. The 
expression of opinuior’at the meetings of the Farmers’ Clubs was far 
less definitely in favour of Protection than that of the manufacturing 
interests. We think wé summarise fairly the general feeling of the farmers 
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when we say that they believed that, “as times were bad, something 
ought to be done” to mend them. But they were determined that, if 
manufacturers were to be protected at their expense, they should be pro- 
tected at the expense of the manufacturer. Farmers who needed im- 
ported corn for feeding purposes objected, of course, to protective duties 
in corn—those whogrew corn demanded them. Similarlyas regards manu- 
facturers, Those who used iron as material wished to get it cheaply— 
those who were anxious to see Canada appropriate to itself the advan- 
tage of its magnetic-iron ores instead of sending them to the States to 
enable the American manufacturers to produce “ first-class goods” for 
the Canadian market, asked for a prohibitive tariff as regards American 
iron. Yet the very papers that clamoured for Protection gave elaborate 
calculations to show that Nova Scotian coal could be laid down at the 
iron works at prices which would enable Canada to compete successfully 
with the United States. 
We have now a telegraphic summary of what the Budget proposals 
~of the Government really are. They certainly justify all the hopes of 
the Protectionists, and all the fears of the Free Traders. Though they 
profess to be directed in the first instance against the United States, 
they are certain to cause great injury to English commerce. To pro- 
duce financial equilibrium, it has been found necessary to raise two 
millions by fresh taxation. Differential duties are imposed on salt and 
tea—as to tea, against the States; and as to salt, in favour of England. 
The general tariff has been raised from 17} to 20 per cent. ad valorem; 
and, in addition to the ad valorem duties, specific duties of the most 
protective character are imposed on several classes of goods—on cotton, 
silk, shawls, blankets, and ready-made clothing. Various duties, varying 
from 12} to 174 per cent., are imposed on iron in slabs, in bars, and 
in rails, 

The anthracite, bituminous coal, and coke of Nova Scotia are pro- 
tected. Cabinet furniture has a duty of 35 per cent., agricultural 
implements of 25, and breadstuffs and barley of 15. 

The most injurious provision as regards English commerce is the 
duty of 10 per cent. on foreign vessels seeking registration in Canada. 

On imported sugars the duties vary, according to class, from 30 to 
35 per cent. ad valorem, and from 3 per cent. to 1 per cent. per Ib. 
This, of course, is a measure of retaliation against the United States. 
To countervail the American Bounty, duty is to be levied on the value 
irrespective of the drawback. 

On the other hand, machinery for cotton and woollen mills enter 
free, and apparently in every department of manufacture there is a 
drawback on exportation of the amount of duty paid on material. New 

vessels are to be treated as exports. 
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We cannot in the absence of fuller details attempt to discuss the 
probable effect of these proposals, The Finance Minister believes— 
or professes to believe—that but a small part of the two millions 
raised will be paid by the Mother country. This is possible, but what 
we pay is no measure of what we lose. The injury to Canadian in- 
terests is far greater than the injury to ours. But though Englishmen 
may feel that the experiment being tried is doomed to failure, they, 
cannot and ought not to interfere. We have allowed the Canadians 
entire self-government. It has assumed the most Democratic form, 
and, as in Victoria, has led to results which the advocates of Demo- 
cratic institutions in this country regarded as most unlikely. We can 
sympathise with Mr. Bright in his disappointment. But we hardly see 
that anything can be done. The Canadians have sinned against light. 
Far from being disposed to listen to our expositions of the evils of Pro- 
tection they affect to believe that there is a reaction against Free Trade 
in England. We must—unless the relation between the Mother country 
and the Colonies is to be wholly changed—be content to grin and 
bear. It may have been a mistake to commit to a Parliament at 
Ottawa the future of the fertile Saskatchewan plains—to give them 
power to exclude Englishmen from the lands which English enterprise 
has won and English power defends. But we have given the power 
and we cannot withdraw it. When Mr. Bright complains that the 
Canadians are entering on a war of tariffs with the neighbouring Re- 
public, the Canadians can reply that the Americans were the first to 
declare it. If England suffers now in the struggle there is reason to 
fear that she may suffer still more by the terms of peace. 

It appears that in the instructions given to the Marquis of Lorne 
the provision that Bills proposing differential duties should be referred 
home was for the first time omitted. But this, it is explained, was 
done before there was any reason to suppose that proposals for differen- 
tial duties would be made. 

The significance of the announcement in the Speech from the 
Throne that Government intended “to press for the more vigorous 
prosecution” of the Pacific Railway, is lessened by the qualification 
that ‘‘due regard must be paid to the financial position of the country.” 
The importance of this work requires a fuller account than we hitherto 
had space to give. A line through British territory from the coast of 
British Columbia to the coast of Nova Scotia would be 1200 
miles shorter as a route from China or Japan to England than 
the United States’ Pacific line. The engineering difficulties in 
the way of its construction and maintenance would be far 
less, Unlike the American line it would pass through no arid 
tracts. Already the Eastern shores of Lake Huron are connected 
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with Halifax by a net-work of railways. Were the line prolonged 
westward it would open up to settlement the country north of the 
great lakes rich in mineral wealth—would then pass through a country 
rich in forests—would then traverse the fertile corn lands and 
pasturages of the Saskatchewan—then passing through the Rocky 
Mountains, by one or other of two very low passes, it would descend to 
the sea through British Columbia. All these tracts we have described 
are as yet undeveloped, but all that is necessary for their speedy settle- 
ment is a railway to bring population and take away the products of 
industry. At both termini and over immense tracts along the line are 
rich coal deposits exposed in many places on the surface, To British 
Columbia the line is of especial importance, not only in order to give it 
the through traffic of Eastern Asia and Europe, but to promote its in- 
ternal development. It was, therefore, made one of the conditions on 
which that Province entered into the North American Confederation 
that the line should be constructed by the Dominion. The first at- 
tempt (in 1872) to construct it by the agency of a company having 
failed, the Federal Government, in 1874, decided to proceed with it as 
a public work. Much has been done in the way of surveys. The 
Mackenzie Administration decided to select as the terminus on the 
Pacific seaboard a port in Burrard’s Inlet. But since the accession of 
the present Ministry it is understood that a line to Bute Inlet has been 
at least taken into consideration. . The Mackenzie route was from 
Lake Superior to the Yellow Head Pass in the Rocky Mountains— 
thence by the Thompson and Fraser Rivers to Burrard’s Inlet. The 
advantages of the route are obvious. Itis direct and cheap. By the 
immediate construction of the section from Yale (on the Fraser River) 
to Kamloops (on the Thompson River) a route (navigable in other 
parts) would be opened to the rich country round the Shuswap Lake. 
But the disadvantage is obvious, too. No terminus on the mainland 

can ever be satisfactory. There would be need of harrassing tran- — 
shipment at a port on Vancouver’s Island, or the trade would be 
diverted to some port on the American coast. The Fraser route, too, 
as a means of internal communication for British Columbia would not 
be so useful as other lines to the north. If, on the other hand, the 
line were constructed to Bute Inlet, the straits there could be bridged 
or ferried over, and thus Esquimalt, the port of Victoria, would become 
the terminus. Whether the Fraser route be selected or not, it is ad- 
mitted that ultimately lines must be constructed diverging from Fort 
George, as a centre to Port Simpson on the north, to Bute Inlet, and 
to the fertile Peace River country. ‘Why not,” ask the advocates of the 
Bute Inlet river route, “ construct at once the line which would be of 
greatest permanent utility?” The line ought either, they say, to go from 
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the Yellow Head Pass to Fort George and thence to Bute Inlet, or ought 
to proceed from Lake Superior in a direction somewhat to the north of 
that already surveyed, and passing through the Peace River country and 
the Pine River Pass (which is lower than the Yellow Head) proceed by 
Fort George to Bute Inlet. A glance at a good mineralogical map will 
show how rich in varied resources the country through which these 
lines pass is, 

The fresh surveys necessary, if the new lines be adopted, will occupy 
some years, Meanwhile Government is energetically pushing forward 
the construction of the line from Lake Superior westward to Winni- 
peg. This will enable the products of the Red River country and the 
regions round Lakes Manitoba and Winnipeg to fiud their way to the 
sea by the great lakesand the St. Lawrence. Manitoba has been lately 
connected with the United States’ system of railways by the junction at 
St. Vincent of the Pembina branch of the Canadian railways with the 
St. Paul and Pacific Railway. 
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THEOLOGY. 


R. MONCURE CONWAY'S comprehensive survey of the origin, 
growth, and reign of Demonology,’ attests zeal, industry, discur- 

sive reading, vivid fancy, and daring ingenuity. In his search after 
mythical and legendary treasures, he appears to have “ wandered o’er 
city, and sea, and land,” ubiquitous in time and space. He is on 
speaking terms with Lucifer and all the devils, and is intimately 
acquainted with the demons of the East and West, of the North and 
South, All human and animal demons, the demons of Hunger, the 
demons of Heat and Cold, the demons of the Desert, the spirits that 
preside over darkness, illusion, barrenness, disease, and death, are all 
well-known to him; and his familiarity with this diabolic raee, and all 
related phenomena, as serpents, basilisks, dragons, dragons’ eyes, and 
dragons’ breath, does not breed contempt in him, but a wholesome 
orthodox hatred of the Devil and all his works. In conducting us 
through unexplored realms of fire and frost, Mr. Conway shows us 
the genii of the lamp, the devourer of the moon, swan-maidens, for- 
saken mermen, the Serpent-woman, the Serpent. of Time, and the 
Towers of Silence; or introduces us to Lilith, Adam’s first wife, to 
cobbolds, elves, pixies, nixies, preternatural cats, and portentous 
dogs. His tales of terror, however, are relieved with pleasant anecdote, 
fairy legend, classic story, Scandinavian lore and ballad song; and 
illustrated with snatches from the verse of Goethe, Heine, Mathew 
Arnold, Dante, Milton, and others. But though his book, as will be 
inferred from this description, is easy reading and rather intended for 
popular recreation and instruction than for a profoundly philoso- 
phical disquisition, it yet comprises a fair proportion of explanatory com- 
ment, curious and ingenious speculation, and grave research into the 
genesis and decline of the reign of the children of Chaos and old 
Night. In the explanation which Mr. Conway proposes of mytho- 
logical enigmas, we sometimes find ourselves agreeing with him, but 
we as often hesitate to accept the solutions which he proffers. My- 
thology, as we conceive it, is frequently the product of a sportive 
imagination, and sermons are not always to be found in the stones 
which strew its enchanted ground. In his lucubrations on the Hebrew 
patriarchs, their ways, and their wives, we are led, as it appears to us, 
through an intricate labyrinth, by the thread of fancy and not by the 
clue of reason. In his exposition of Hebrew polytheism, on the other 
hand, while unconvinced as to details, we admit the general accuracy 
of statement. In the Elohim of the creation, as the narrative in 





1 “‘Demonology and Devil-lore.” By Moncure Daniel Conway,M.A. Two 
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Genesis now stands, we see only the one God of exclusive Jewish 
worship; but in the sons of Elohim, who were enamoured of the 
beautiful daughters of men, in the Elohim (the plural verb accom- 
panying the plural noun) who caused Abraham to wander from his 
father's house (Gen. xx. 13), we recognise a trace of the old primeval 
powers adored in the dim foretime of the Hebrew race. Again, we 
decline entirely to accept Mr. Conway's doctrine of a primitive pan- 
theism, and we cannot discern, as he does in Turner’s rapturous 
admiration of the sun, a survival of the adorable aspect of that 
luminary, or see in “‘ Wesley’s watch-night, the old culminating com- 
bat between the powers of fire and froth, once believed to determine 
human fates.” The devouring fire of the prophet (Is. xxxiii. 14), we 
interpret not as a symbol of spiritualisation which has any reference to 
the righteous (a construction excluded by the context), but as a 
metaphor denoting the punishment which had fallen on the Assyrians, 
and the like of which menaced the unrepentant Israelites. In support 
of the paradox that Jesus was a person of high position, we are re- 
ferred to reasons assigned in the author’s “Idols and Ideals,” but the 
perusal of these reasons has not convinced us that the less original 
opinion is not the more plausible, or disposed us to see in the son 
of Joseph and Mary “a highly-educated and well-connected young 
radical and enthusiast.” The assertion that Nero aspired to be called 
the King of the Jews is, we presume, reducible to the statement in 
Suetonius, that some astrologers promised that Emperor in the day of 
his downfall the kingdom of Jerusalem; but we know not on what 
authority we are informed that Nero solemnly assumed the name of 
Jupiter. Again, Mr. Conway indulges occasionally in etymological 
speculations from which we are compelled to dissent. In spite of his 
appeal to the Septuagint, we cannot admit that the Hebrew word 
rightly enough translated dust, can be interpreted as “the seminal 
principle of the Earth,” or that Pharisee and Parsee are related terms; 
nor is the proposed explanation (to favour a particular view) of the 
Hebrew idiom (Job i, 22), offered his sacrifice without omitting the salt, 
one which we think a sober scholarship is likely to prefer to the 
rendering of our old translators: charged God foolishly. The second 
volume of Mr. Conway’s work is almost entirely devoted to a history 
of the Devil, and a recital of his acts and deeds as public prosecutor, 
prince of the world, patron of witches. The Chapter on the Book of 
Job contains a fair critical estimate of the significance of this magni- 
ficent poem, and that on the “ Bon Diable” presents that personage 
to us in one of his later phases of character and not as black as he is 
painted. A diverting illustration of the superstitious terror for , 
which the Devil is the subject, very cleverly opens a discussion 
on the compromise between new gods and old:—“ A lady residing 
in Hampshire, England, recently said to a friend of the present 
writer, both being mothers: ‘ Do you make your children bow their heads 
whenever they mention the Devil’s name?’ ‘I do,’ she added solemnly, 
‘I think it safer.” In tracing*the influence of the Spirit of Evil in 
modern Europe, Mr. Conway does not fail to intimate the corrupting 
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and repressive action of dogmatic theology. From the many and 
great services which Christianity has conferred on mankind, vast 
deductions must undoubtedly be made on the score of its baleful and 
terrific accompaniments, but a belief in witchcraft, Devil-worship and 
eternal punishment, a proclivity to frantic superstition, and general 
barbarity preceded its advent, and the moral improvement which it 
effected, though often at the expense of intellectual progress, must 
be regarded as some compensation for the misery which the savage 
autocrat or fanatic persecutor inflicted. Mr. Conway's verdict, 
accordingly, on the value of Christianity is, we think, prejudiced. He 
sees little but evil in its action during fifteen hundred years. He does 
not seem to allow for the inherent ignorance, cruelty, and credulity of 
men, and in indicting Christianity, he indicts human nature. He may 
call the recognition of the services of the Church a cant, but it was 
and is the cant of men who know as much of history and as much of 
philosophy as he does. In one startling passage he intimates that the 
nations of the West were converted by the application of instruments 
of torture, an assertion which, unqualified as it is, cannot be allowed 
to pass uncensured. Apart, however, from occasional expressions of 
bitter antipathy, Mr. Conway’s book will be found a valuable reper- 
tory of remarkable facts, and curious speculations on a sad, but 
inevitable, chapter in the history of human racé, a race, which if the 
old puritan judgment be correct, has a “little of God and a great 
deal of the Devil in it.” 

It is difficult to say exactly what is the form of the Christian reli- 
gion which Professor Max Miiller* wishes to see triumphant; but, less 
hostile than Mr. Conway to the old creed, he believes that Christianity 
will bring from the crypt of the Past a most valuable contribution 
to the Church of the Future. In furtherance of the object of the 
founder of the Trust, which bears his name, Mr. Robert Hibbert, the 
distinguished author of the volume before us, was induced to deliver 
in 1878 a series of lectures on the religions of India, These lectures, 
which display a talent, a research, and a culture which are the 
privilege of the few, are informed by a spirit of lofty charity and 
liberal intelligence. Hindoo, Mussulman, Buddhist, Jew, Christian, 
and even the “ honest atheist,” are all appreciated with a judgment 
as just as it is kindly. Quick to discern good wherever it exists, the 
lecturer concedes that “ nothing can be more eloquent, and in some 
passages really more solemn and sublime than the religion of 
Humanity, as preached by Comte and his disciples;” candid in deal- 
ing with the orthodox theology, he asserts that most of the Old 
Testament writers make it their object to hide the traces of the old 
Jewish polytheism, rather than to display them; and endeavour to 
place the religion of the Jews before us, as ready-made from the 
beginning, and perfect in all its parts, instead of depicting the various 
stages of growth and decay which it traversed. The cardinal ques- 
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tion of the volume—the origin of religion—is discussed in the first 
lecture. Not in the Dependence of Schleiermacher nor in the Freedom 
of Hegel, but in the Perception of the Infinite, does Professor Max 
Miiller discern its primary element. Religion he defines to be a subjec- 
tive faculty for the apprehension of the Infinite, the Infinite being, as 
he contends, an affirmative, and not a negative concept. On both these 
points we join issue with him. It is true, as he says, that logically 
the Not-Blue means more than the negation of Blue. It covers the 
whole field of colour. But the colours which it denotes are given in 
experience, and in spite of our author’s eloquent description, we are 
not convinced that the Infinite, as a supersensuous reality, is appre- 
hended by us. In a certain sense we have, indeed, the idea of 
Infinity. We think of space and time as infinite, because, however 
distant the points we select in them may be, the idea of points still 
more distant is inevitably present to our mental eye. Thus, we get 
indeed an ideal infinity, but the objective infinity, its desired corre- 
spondent, is wanting. Moreover, we invariably find that in the many 
poetical illustrations of the Infinite proffered by the author, the 
Remote, the Intangible, the Inaccessible, the Beyond, whether in 
earth, ocean, or air, are so many Continuable Finites, which 
appeal to our impatience of .boundaries, our yearning for a 
Beautiful denied .us, our love of mystery, our hope of discovering 
some secret treasure on the other side of the sea, or the moun- 
tain, or the sunset. And, though we know pertectly well that 
the veiled limit is on “the other side,” yet the haunting spirit 
of the subjective Infinite, aided by the emotional imagination, per- 
suades us into the belief that there is a real Infinite corresponding to 
our dream. Thus, explaining both the faculty that apprehends and 
the concept that is apprehended, the Experiencialist is dispensed from 
accepting Professor Max Miiller’s Genesis of Religion. In the follow- 
ing lecture our author inquires, “Is Fetishism a primary form of 
religion ?” and answers the inquiry in the negative. Here, again, we 
join issue with him, though willingly granting that his correction of the 
misconceptions of this doctrine is not without justification. To those 
who affirm all Fetishes to be stocks and stones, or as our author calls 
them—rubbish, or who believe that Fetishism ever existed in an 
absolutely pure state, without any polytheistic admixture, the reproof 
may come home; but to those who include in Fetishism the worship 
of river and mountain, of the earth and the heavenly bodies, the 
objection is not very formidable. Nor need they have much trouble in 
answering the question: Huw came men to see in inanimate objects 
something apart from the object ? for the object invested with life, con- 
sciousness, and will, is all that they saw, and the Deification, which 
we are told could not precede the idea of Deity, consisted, in its 
inception, precisely in the assimilation of natural agencies to their own 
voluntary activities, and, in its development, in the exaltation of the 
objects of their worship, so as to conform to the growing ideal of their 
worshippers, who made the gods in their own image, and perfected that 
image as they perfected their own moral and intellectual type. The 
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other topics discussed in these lectures, which are full of refined and 
beautiful observations, are the ancient literature of India, the worship 
of natural objec:s : Henotheism, Polytheism, Monotheism, and Atheism, 
the concluding lecture dealing with philosophy and religion. 

The heterodoxy of lay authorship is supported by clerical and even 
episcopal aberration from the highway of traditionary faith, The 
Bishop of Natal, who in 1862 startled a sleeping public with the first part 
of “ The Pentateuchand Book of Joshua,” now completes his examination 
by the publication of a seventh volume. The doctrine of plenary 
inspiration is evidently dying a natural death. It appears that the 
late Dean Alford acknowledged the composite character of at least a 
portion of the Pentateuch, and detected points of variance in the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic documents; and it seems to be admitted by 
bishops, archbishops, and Regius professors of divinity, that insertions 
of a later date were made after the captivity by the arrangers and 
editors of the Old Testament Scriptures. Our readers, therefore, will 
not be surprised to learn that Dr. Colenso regards Moses as the 
imaginary leader of the people out of Egypt; in fact, as a personage 
quite as shadowy and unhistorical as /Zneas, in the history of Rome, ° 
or our own King Arthur. It is by the unscrupulous falsifications of the 
“ Chronicler” that, according to Dr. Colenso, the credit of the Levitical 
legislation has been in great part maintained. Not only the Penta- 
teuch as a whole, but its constituent parts, are, he tells us, of post— 
Mosaic origin. The age of the Deuteronomist he fixes in the first 
years of King Joshua; the whole of Leviticus, and all the priestly 
portions of Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, were written during or 
after the captivity. The first Elohist wrote in the days of Samuel, the 
second in the beginning of David’s reign. The Jehovist in the time 
of that king and his successor, . Dr. Colenso differs from Kuenen as 
to the antiquity of the Elohistic narrative, dating it before and not 
atter the exile; and advancing in his recent pages additional argu - 
ments in support of the earlier period, some of them, as it appears to 
us, not without weight, Dr. Colenso’s concluding volume exhibits all 
his well-known minuteness of research and patient endurance of 
labour. He is to be congratulated on the completion of a valuable, 
though not attractive work. 

The late Dr. Rowland Williams seems less sceptical of the existence 
of Moses than his ecclesiastical brother in arms, but he makes the 
first Adam an idea rather than a person, and sees clearly the necessity 
ot modifying or transforming certain dogmas of the Church. The little 
volume of “Stray Thoughts,”* edited by his widow from his note- 
books, will be welcome to all who share his liberal creed. 

The Rev. T. W. Fowle, known to some by an “ Essay on the Recon 
ciliation of Religion and Science” (though he has not yet learned to 
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spell the name of the founder of Positivism without a p), has sustained 
an original, if perverse, argument in vigorous and intelligible language. 
Untroubled by doubts as to the historical existence of Moses, he has 
produced in his ‘‘ Legation of Christ,”* a counterpart to the paradoxical 
work of the celebrated Bishop of Gloucester. Maintaining the unity 
of the Old and New Testaments, Mr. Fowle discovers in the revelation 
of Jesus the same exceptional phenomenon which Warburton found 
in the revelation of Moses. Both religious systems relate only to 
the life that now is; our Lord’s language is messianic, and not 
eschatological; the last days are the days of Messiah closing the 
age; salvation is security from impending ruin; hell perishing 
in sin without any reference to a future world; the day of judg- 
ment is the destruction of the Jewish nation; and the resurrec- 
tion the resurrection from spiritual death. Rejecting the popular 
or, as he calls it, pagan theology of an existence after death of 
everlasting pain or bliss, Mr. Fowle contends that our Lord’s life 
and teaching correspond to five demands of philosophy—knowledge, 
justice, freedom, philanthropy, and a progressive and spiritual, but not 
dogmatic religion. As, however, a doctrine of immortality is necessary 
to a complete and universal Faith, the resurrection of Christ is held to 
be an historical fact. Exemplifymg economy of force, and illustrating 
the law of the survival of the fittest, this resurrection of the typical 
man guarantees the immortality of the human race; and evolution and 
Christianity, thus happily combined, afford a sufficient explanation of 
the mysteries of life. 

In a somewhat similar spirit writes the nameless author of the book 
entitled “‘ Shadows of the Coming Truth.”* With a singular capacity 
for reading cut of old records what he has first read into them, our 
anonymous philosopher affects to demonstrate that, far from being 
newly-discovered facts of Nature or freshly-invented hypotheses, the 
laws of development and natural selection are discoverable to 4 certain 
extent in all religions, and more particularly in the Jewish and 
Christian. In his view matter is, not certainly, but perhaps, decom- 
posed space, being an aspect of imperfect mind, of which space, pure 
and homogeneous, is the perfection. A literal resurrection is, he holds, 
a physiological impossibility Immortality he conceives to be not 
strictly personal, but generic; “ for in the glorified body which is to be 
finally incorporated with the Good will be contained the united spirits 
of all life that has ministered by its toils and sufferings to its 
ascension.” 

The stormy and defiant rhetoric of the author of “ Extra Physics” 
is a relief after speculations so vague and visionary, that they seem 
shadows of fiction rather than shadows of truth. The wicked imagina- 
tions of Matthew Arnold and Darwin, Tyndall and Huxley, have so 
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vexed the righteous soul of the author of this polemic, that, red-hot 
with theological indignation and extra-physical rage, he unsheathes the 
sword of the spirit, and prepares to smite these philosophical Philis- 
tines hip and thigh. In conducting his attack, he pleads passionately 
for an ontological agent, because physical activities are inadequate to 
solve the inquiries of life and mind. Having, as Wordsworth says, 
“a vision of his own,” he insists that he can discern, though he admits 
that he cannot demonstrate, the existence of the human soul. After 
exposing the shortcomings of his principal opponent, and instructing 
him in the modes of operation of force and the genesis of life, he winds 
up with a grandiloquent vindication of human responsibility and free- 
will, and the magnificently scornful rejection of what he pleasantly 
calls ‘‘the bumptious hobbledehoy theory of the universe.” Thus, to 
use his own language, having thrown Dr. Tyndall out of his “ intel- 
lectual window,” he leaves him to his reflections prostrate on ‘the 
impregnable dust-heap of his all-sufficient molecules.” 

To Mr. Oxenham Professors Tyndall and Huxley seem to be still 
more objectionable persons than to the author of “ Extra Physics.” 
This gentleman, at least, in his Introduction to “ An Kirenicon of the 
Eighteenth Century,’* ranks them “among the most pronounced and 
most ruthless advocates of the modern horrors of vivisection,” and is 
half inclined to hold them responsible for the impending “ revival of 
the license and cruelty of ‘the darkest age of paganism.” From this 
point of view, Mr. Oxenham, once an Anglican, now a Catholic, desi- 
derates the future unity of Christendom, insisting that the real contest 
lies with the enemies, not simply of revelation, but of theism, and 
arguing that Catholic and Protestant can only wage war successfully 
with the giant power of unbelief with their forces united. In the 
hope of contributing to the corporate reunion of the Churches, he 
has republished with introduction, notes, and appendices, a suggestive 
and interesting Eirenicon, or proposal for Catholic Communion, con- 
jecturally ascribed to William Bassett, Rector of St. Swithen’s, London, 
and first printed in 1704. 

To Mr. Oxenham also the theological world is indebted for “ An 
Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution,”’ a learned reply to the 
arguments of annihilationists and universalists, already noticed in this 
Review, and which now in a second edition once more solicits atten- 
tion. The witness of tradition, and the witness of Scripture alike, 
appear to us, as to the author, to support the once popular dogma of 
everlasting punishment. The cogency of the reasoning on the true 
signification and use of the Greek word dios is, in our opinion, irre- 
sistible. But if the doctrine be, indeed, an integral part of the teach- 
ing of the Church and the Bible, the fact supplies an additional reason 
for rejecting a creed which on other grounds is destined to a certain 
and, if slow, yet irrevocable abandonment. 
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From Mr. Oxenham we learn through the medium of Dr. Stoughton, 
that in Keenan’s “ Controversial Catechism,” the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility was, prior to 1871, repudiated as an article of Christian 
faith, and treated as a Protestant calumny, but that since that year the 
leaf containing this assertion is cancelled and another substituted. 
That every decision of the Pope was not regarded as obligatory, in 
this sense, was maintained by Piers de Gerardin of the Sorbonne at 
the beginning of the last century. Both Gerardin and Dupin, also of 
the Sorbonne, about 1717, cunsidered a reconciliation with the Church 
of England not impracticable; and Wake, then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, appears to have shared their aspirations. These, as well as 
other attempts at a Christian Eirenicon, are recorded by Dr. Stoughton 
in his meritorious work entitled “ Religion in England under Queen 
Anne and the Georges.” Catholic spirituality, for obvious reasons, 
is but little reflected in the mirror of the age which the author holds 
up; but the religious life of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and other 
communions is imaged often in clear outline, and distinct though quiet 
colouring in the historical picture presented to us. Eminent Church- 
men—Warburton, Berkeley, Paley, Butler ; learned champions of the 
sects—Calamy, Matthew Henry, Price, Priestley, Lardner, Watts, 
Doddridge ; and the representative men of the great religious revival— 
Wesley, Whitficld, Fletcher, Newton, Cecil, Scott, are all portrayed 
with a light but skilful touch. The political and social events, the 
abuses which discredited, and the piety and learning which adorned 
the Church; the fanaticism and bigotry of faction, the struggle for 
religious freedom, the great controversies, notably the Bangorian and 
the Deistic, are described with a detail that in general satisfies, while 
it does not weary. In his estimate of Churchmen and Nonconformists 
Dr. Stoughton endeavours to be impartial, and in our opinion achieves 
the success which his effort deserves. 

A volume of Sermons, in convenient and inexpensive form, bearing 
Dr. Newman’s name, requires only to be known to be read and prized 
by all who share a common faith with him. The present Selection," 
comprising fifty-four of the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons,” is adapted 
to the seasons of the Ecclesiastical year. 

The illustrator of a more liberal theology than that of Dr. Newman, 
the late Professor Ewald, has now many readers in England who 
willingly learn of the great Orientalist. The third volume of his 
“ Prophets of the Old Testament,”” one of the valuable series of works 
published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, contains the commentary 
on a portion of Jeremiah, and some of the minor prophets, rendered 
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into English by Mr. J. F. Smith, who was personally acquainted with 
Ewald, and who is the translator of his Introductory Hebrew Grammar. 

“A Classical Revision of the New Testament” by Mr. Millar Nicolson, 
described by him as suggestive rather than exhaustive, may be found 
of use by novices in the study of the Greek Testament. It aims at 
strict accuracy of translation, and undertakes to correct numerous mis- 
renderings in the English version. These emendations are often 
acceptable, but we think his renderings sometimes rudely and un- 
necessarily literal, and we cannot, as he does, translate the correspond- 
ing Greek words, Matt. ch. xi. ver. 12, plunder it: i.e., the kingdom 
of heaven. 

The genuineness of the Book of Daniel was long since questioned in 
this country by Dr. Arnold, and more recently by Rowland Williams 
and Mr. Despréz—all ministers of the Church of England. It appears 
that another ecclesiastic (the Rev. Brownlow Maitland) now admits 
that ‘it may be doubted whether we are to place the apocalyptic 
visions of the Book of Daniel at this epoch (the time of the captivity), 
or whether they belong to one which follows two or three centuries 
later; and the anonymous clergyman who cites this admission in his 
“Notes on the Defence” * of this controverted Book arrives at the con- 
clusion that its defenders have failed on every point on which he has 
tested them, and, without absolutely giving up its genuineness, advises 
that there should be a perfect liberty of opinion in the church on this 
point. The “ Notes” are written in a candid and temperate spirit; 
and as the examination of witnesses is dispatched in the brief compass 
of a pamphlet, a perusal will not exhaust the patience of the least 
critical of inquirers. 

From the critical brochure just reviewed we learn that the Rev. 
George Rawlinson has abandoned the inscription supposed to support 
the story of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness. Evidence of this kind is ever 
liable to revision, and even surrender. Dr. Tristram, however, seems 
confident that the testimony on which he relies is not of this precarious 
character. In a Paper“ on the definite results of recent archwological 
discoveries on the interpretation of Scripture, the Canon refers the 
impugners of the historical accuracy of Genesis to the Assyrian Tablets, 
and insists that there is not an incident touched on from primeval chaos 
to the call of Abraham which is not illustrated and confirmed by the 
utterances of a language which speaks again after a silence of four 
thousand years. The hypothesis of a composite authorship of the 
Pentateuch he considers as for ever exploded by the deposition of the 
ancient records in which the Elohistic and Jehovistic portions are alike 
successively embodied. We venture to predict that in no long time 
the testimony of the “ Assyrian Brick-kiln,” far from disproving the 
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main contention of Dr. Tristram’s opponents, will confute the logic on 
which, with rash and premature defiance, he now exultingly relies. 
Meanwhile we submit that such an expression as “a cloud of cobwebs” 
is hardly the phrase to be applied to the general result of the often- 
tested erudition of Ewald, Bleek, Tuch, De Wette, and other eminent 
theologians in Germany, to say nothing of the researches of Kalisch, 
Bishop Colenso, and Dr. Davidson in our own country. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


EW students of philosophy were, we should imagine, familiar with 
the name of Professor Herbert’ during his brief lifetime. But 
we shall be much mistaken if his name be not in future ranked high 
among metaphysical inquirers. Nowhere, at least, will the English 
reader find a more searching examination of materialistic explanations 
of the world than in the “ Realistic Assumptions of Modern Science” 
—the work from Mr. Herbert’s pen which his colleague Mr. James 
M. Hodgson has wisely edited. Professor Herbert shows more than 
ordinary skill in detecting fallacies: and he drives his opponents into 
corner after corner in a manner which almost perforce carries the 
reader along with him. But there is nothing of the sledge-hammer in 
Professor Herbert's style of argument. Throughout we are dealing 
with a subtle-minded critic, who is well acquainted with the different 
forms of the doctrine which he is exposing and whose earnestness 
and deep conviction never. seem to make him blind or partial. 
Professor Herbert’s main thesis is that materialism is untrue to 
itself when it attempts to give an explanation of phenomena of mind. 
“To recognise a single mental fact is,” he writes, “implicitly to 
dismiss the materialistic hypothesis.” The question, in fact, of the 
relation between mind and body, between cognitive or emotional 
states and physiological processes is one which materialism is incom- 
petent to put. Least of all, shows the writer, does the extreme 
materialism, which resolves thought into a motion of matter, solve the 
problem as to the relation of mind and body. “To recognise no 
distinction between mental and material changes is to render the 
assumption of a world external to consciousness superfluous, for the 
profound distinction between them is the only ground of that distinc- 
tion. Matter is annihilated if it be identified with mind.” Particularly 
does Professor Herbert insist upon the fact that science when it seeks 
an explanation of the connection between physical processes and 
psychical feelings is really mixing up two separate modes in which the 
objects of cognition may be regarded. The following passage shows 
the writer’s meaning :— 
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“It is not true that two sets of facts are before us in so-called external 
phenomena—material objects and a mental picture of them. Only the mental 
picture is actually before us, and to regard the contrasts as external is to make 
the materialistic assumption respecting them. We may proceed on that 
assumption and treat the phenomena as material objects, or we may regard 
them strictly as they are presented to us—that is to say, as parts of conscious- 
ness; but we cannot do both at the same time, because we are not dealing 
with two sets of facts, but with the same set of facts regarded in these two 
different ways, and we take them twice over if we reckon up a mental as well 
as a material series” (p. 101). 

We have been able to touch on nothing but the foundations of 
Professor Herbert’s argument. Had we had more space at our dis- 
posal we should have liked to note how the writer (in the words of 
Mr. Hodgson’s preface) “proceeds to show that it is necessary to 
transcend phenomena and recognise efficient cause or power in order 
to escape idealism and arrive at anything external,” and how finally 
the belief in God is shown to depend upon a recognition of efficient 
causation and of a permanent ego. But we have said enough to prove 
that the work is a real addition to the philosophical literature of 
England. The “ Realistic Assumptions” should have a place in every 
metaphysician’s library. 

Professor Janet’s work on “Final Causes,”’ of which we have to 

welcome a translation into English,” deals to some extent with the 
same problem as Professor Herbert’s volume. The book strikes usas a 
somewhat tedious, while not really exhaustive, treatment of the question 
of teleology, but we can at least endorse the words with which Professor 
Flint introduces the English version, and allow that “it is the most 
comprehensive work which has been written on the subject.” M. 
Janet, it must be further conceded, is quite alive to the objections 
which can be brought against the teleolugical theory of Nature, and 
devotes considerable attention to that “new wave” of evolutionism 
which in the minds of some makes final causes altogether nugatory. 
As against such superficial thinkers M. Janet’s reasoning is parti- 
cularly valuable. The theory of evolution, he shows, neither excludes 
nor supersedes final causes, rather, indeed, it implies them. Matter 
and mechanical movement cannot, in short, explain the realization of 
intelligible organisms. 
- “The hypothesis of evolution does not give in the end one reason more 
than every mechanical system to explain by agents purely physical the order of 
the universe. It does not explain better how from a primitive chaos a regular 
system should have emerged. Its ideal would be to reduce all to the laws of 
motion; but the laws of motion, taken in themselves, would not produce one 
form rather than another, and do not at all contain the idea of a formation of 
systems..... At the least, a third principle would have to be added— 
namely, the ¢dea which will serve for directive cause; and this would be to 
revert to the doctrine of finality.” 

It need scarcely now be said that M. Janet's final causes are not those 
of popular natural theology. Physical and final causes, he teaches, 
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sam B.D. With Preface by Robert Flint, D.D. Euinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 
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mutually require and appeal to one another: and the permeating 
spirit of his work comes out in the remark—“‘ apologies for Providence 
make more atheists than believers.” Janet, however, is not content 
with proving finality to be a law of Nature: he further shows 
intelligence to be the cause of this finality, and so leads upwards to 
morality as the final end ofall existence. ‘* Thus,” he concludes, “ the 
terminus of the divine action is Nature: the terminus of Nature is 
God.” Mr. Affleck seems to have done his work tolerably well: and 
may be congratulated on having produced an intelligible version of the 
original. 

Stuart Mill has become the subject of a new assault.” Dr. McCosh, 
Mr. Alexander, and Professor Jevons have all in turn levelled lances at 
him ; and now Mr. W. L, Courtney has entered the lists in order to ex- 
amine and, where possible, refute Mill’s ‘‘ Metaphysics.” This examina- 
tion is not unlike, in principle, that of Professor Green’s Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Hume, to which, indeed, the writer fully acknow- 
ledges his obligations: and we should imagine that readers already 
familiar with that work will not find much new matter for reflection in 
Mr. Courtney’s little volume. Such statements as “thought has to 
make sensations real before they can be associated”—“ a ‘ succession’ 
of feelings is only possible to a self-consciousness, which remains con- 
stant and identical throughout all successive sensuous modifications” 
—or “knowledge is abstract before it becomes individual and con- 
crete,” reveal clearly enough the sources of their inspiration. In 
saying this, however, we do not wish to undervalue Mr. Courtney’s 
labours. Many readers who are repelled by Mr. Green’s exhaustive 
discussion of sensationalism will find this smaller work of considerable 
value: and the very defects of the work—its ‘‘lecture” style and 
elementary excursuses—will be to them real merits. To junior 
students, particularly, it can be confidently recommended. 

Dr. Doherty’s volume* strikes us, we fear, only as an instance of 
misspent ingenuity. After four volumes of “ Organic Philosophy,” of 
which the first dealt with Epicosmology, the second with Ontology, 
the third and fourth with Biology, we have now a fifth devoted to 
“‘ Organic Method.” There is, we learn, one universal method which 
applies not only to geometry, arithmetic, and algebra, but also to 
anatomy, physiology, and palaeontology : and this last it is the object 
of Dr. Doherty in his latest volume to expound. The task the writer 
sets before himself is of no slight character. 


“ We shall have (he says) to analyse complex organisms, and their genea- 
logical connections in successive generations: as well as the potential con- 
tinuity of indestructible physical and vital forces, liberated by death from the 
mortal remains of these same organisms. We shall have to establish correlations 
aud analogies between all kinds of organisms and evolutions, as a means of 
rising from the known facts and laws of life in this natural world to the con- 





* <¢The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill.” By W. L. Courtney, M.A., Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. London: C. Kegan Paul. 1879. 
4 “Organic Method.” By Hugh Doherty,M.D. (‘Organic Philosophy, or 
Man’s True Place in Nature.’’ Vol. V.) London: Tribner. 1878. 
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templation of anknown facts and laws of life in the unseen world of potential 
forces. We shall have to learn that all ¢ransitory living forms of organism are 
types of permanent ideas,” 

This last conception—the reduction of transitory forms to permanent 
ideas—seems at first sight to promise something like a metaphysic 
which would give a meaning to the discoveries of science. But if 
Dr. Doherty has fulfilled this part of his programme, he has done it 
with so dense a scaffolding of endless divisions and sub-divisions that 
the structure of his work is kept almost entirely out of sight. We fail 
at least fully to apprehend a passage like the following :— 

“We state the problems of evolution more mystically and universally than 
Darwin, but the question of transformism does not affect the question of 
potential correlations fundamentally in any way. The perfect soul and body of 
@ man exists potentially before it enters into the evolutive cycle of embryo- 
genesis, and after it leaves the mortal body in the necroiogical phasé of disso- 
lution. The same may be said of the potential epicosmic unity of all the realnis 
of Nature on this planet, before the phases of palaeontological evolution com- 
mence, and will continue to exist as an indestructible unity of vital forces after 
the final extinction of all the species of animals and plants upon this planet.” 

“ Paradoxical Philosophy’® is a work which would be perhaps 
regarded more favourably from the side of literature than it is possible 
to view it from the standpoint of philosophy. There are, no doubt, 
readers who will find pleasure and instruction from a work which 
represents a number of persons discussing in no very novel vein those 
questions which relate to God and immortality, and which finally 
marries the materialist, Dr. Stoffkraft, in order that he may become 
a student of spiritualistic phenomena, seed the untenability of his 
materialistic hypotheses, and conclude that ‘‘ Consciousness is xo mis- 
take, and conscience is one of the most precious of our endowments.” 
For ourselves we confess that we have had of late enough of this kind 
of literature, and trust that Dr. Stoffkraft will see that his promised 
exposition of the “Relations between Religion and Science” is a 
“thoroughly matured production” before it comes under our notice. 

M. Caro, whose examination of naturalistic ethics in his Problémes 
de Morale Sociale attracted considerable notice some three years ago, 
has now extended his studies to the pessimistic phenomena of our 
century.” These he has considered with special reference to Leopardi, 
Schopenhauer, and Hartmann, of all of whom he has compiled a satis- 
factory account. The chief importance, however, of the volume lies, 
in the writer’s judgment, on the grounds and prospects of our present 
pessimistic tendencies. Disagreeing with Mr. Sully’s “ physiological” 
solution of the problem, he finds the chief ground of pessimism in the 
“continual advance of the critical philosophy which has destroyed 
metaphysical ideas with the same skilful hand as that with which it had 
undermined ‘religious idols.’” Thus, adds M. Caro, “ The Christian, 
the Deist, the disciple of Kant find reasons for living even if life be 





5 « Paradoxical Philosophy, A Sequel to the Unseen Universe.” London: 
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unhappy. Life for such has in itself an absolute value as determined 
by the idea of probation, the education of the human personality 
through resistance and through suffering, the certainty of a trans- 
cendental sphere of being.” Pessimism, on the contrary, “ presents 
itself before us as the last term of a philosophical movement which 
has destroyed everything—the reality of God, the reality of duty, the 
reality of the Ego, the morality of science, progress itself, and with it 
effort and labour, of which this philosophy proclaims the absolute 
inutility.” But M. Caro remains sanguine even amid his study of the 
grounds of pessimism. The very extravagance. ofthese negations 
indicates, he thinks, the artificial and temporary character of such a 
doctrine: and he concludes by holding pessimism to be a mere 
“transitional philosophy” from which the human mind will awake 
more vigorous than ever. 

Professor Kym’s little work on “ Evil”’ forms a valuable supple- 
..ment to those able Metaphysische Untersuchungen which the same 
writer gave us some three years ago. The present essay connects 
itself particularly with that study on the freedom of the will to 
which we called special attention at the time of its appearance. 
Evil, Professor Kym maintains, can be discovered only in the field 
of mind: only a being endowed with free will # capable of moral 
evil. Thus the question of evil really becomes a question as to the 
nature of our moral cognition, and the writer throws considerable 
light upon the place of experience in developing our moral ideas. 

Colonel Gay’s work on “ Instinct”* is one which will be found 
of great value by the student of comparative psychology. He has 
collected a great variety of anecdotes in support of his main thesis, 
that the intellectual faculties of brute animals are of the same order 
as those of human beings; and he has given a simple definition of 
instinct as “a mental faculty, which being innate—that is to say, 
hereditary in the animal—leads it spontaneously to an action appa- 
rently intelligent and reasonable.” But the work is not merely a 
description of the instincts of different animals; its second part 
deals with man, and gives us a kind of anthropology which ends in a 
statement of the Ministry required to secure the welfare of the French 
Republic! The author remarks that he does not pretend to write for 
savants, but for ’honnéte homme in every country; and gives us an 
amusing list of the different places in which the work has been com- 
piled as an apology for the defects of form it may present. We do 
not quarrel with the form; but we confess we should have liked the 
book better if Colonel Gay had confined himself to a simple state- 
ment of the facts he had collected. The question of the relation 
between reason and instinct is one that cannot be discussed without a 
clear understanding as to the sense in which human reason is to be 





7 “Das Problem des Bésen. Eine Metaphysische Untersuchung.” Von A, L, 
Kym. Miinchen: Ackermann. 1878. 
‘Observations sur les Instincts de homme et |’Intelligence des Animaux. 
Souvenirs de Voyages.” Par Henri Gay, Colonel de Cavalerie. Paris; Sandoz 
et Fischbacher. 1878. 
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understood, and this Colonel Gay does not seem to have seriously 
investigated. 

Imagination, some of our readers may remember, was recently 
made by Professor Frohschammer, of Munich, the basis of a meta- 
physical explanation of the world. This somewhat novel application 
of imagination led, it seems, to considerable misunderstanding and 
unfavourable commentary on the part of German critics; and the 
writer has therefore compiled a second work in further elucidation of 
his views.’ He has tried to show that his appeal to imagination does 
not exclude the action of the understanding with its laws or cate- 
gories, and he has given additional emphasis to his claim to have 
satisfied at once the postulate of the essential unity of the world, and 
of the actual reality of the individual within it. Particularly he has 
developed his views in this new volume by comparing the character of 
his reduction of the world to imagination with the different furms of 
monistic teaching as it is to be found in Leibnitz, Herbert, and modern 
science, 

Dr. Wigand has conferred a real benefit on general readers in com- 
piling for the series of works on questions of the day, which Dr. 
Miihlhiiusser and Dr. Geffcken are editing, a popularly written 
abridgment of his well-known work on Darwinism.” Apart from the 
value of his criticisms, it is well that the objections of a thoroughly 
competent student of science should have as wide a circle of hearers 
as possible. Dr. Wigand does at least make out a strong case for the 
charge he brings against Darwinism of using an @ priori unscientific 
method, which explains facts from principles, instead of deriving prin- 
ciples from a close observation of the actual facts. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s “Colour Sense” has reached us too late to let 
us examine it further than see that it is a work of genuine research 
and bold originality. Mr. Allen, though not himself a student of 
biology, has ransacked the works of naturalists, particularly as bearing 
on the relation between the colours of fruits and the tastes of animals; 
and has even counted up all the colour epithets in Mr. Swinburne’s 
“‘ Poems and Ballads,” in order to show that red is pre-eminently the 
poetical colour. The chief interest, however, of Mr. Allen’s volume 
lies in the opposition which it offers to Dr. Magnus’ attempt to view 
the colour-sense as a late development in human history. As against 
such a restriction of the colour-sense, Mr. Allen argues that even the 
humblest little insects have possessed for ages the sense of colour. 

- “The insect has spread himself over every land in a thousand shapes, and has 
made the whole flowering creation subservient to his daily wants. His butter- 
cup, his dandelion, aud bis meadow-sweet grow thick in every English field. 





9 “*Monaden and Weltphantasie.” Von J. Frohschammer. Miinchen; 
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His mint clothes the hill-side; his heather purples the black, grey moorland. 
High up among the Alpine heights his gentian spreads its lakes of blue ; amid 
the snows of the Himalayas his rhododendrons pata with crimson light... . 
The insect has thus turned the whole surface of the earth into a boundless 
flower-garden, which supplies him from year to year with pollen and honey, 
and itself in turn gains perpetuation by the baits that it offers for his allurement,” 

And what holds good of the insect holds good equally of man. 

“The earliest historical nations discriminated and employed in decoration every 
chief prismatic hue, at an age long anterior to that in which we are asked to 
believe that the colour-sense was unknown. Throughout all historical times, 
in Egypt, Assyria, China, India, Peru, Mexico, and sel Europe, colour has 
been distinguished and used just as it is at the present day.” 

The grounds of this conclusion must be read in the work itself. 
Mr. Allen is quite a master in style, and deserves to have a large and 
increasing circle of readers. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. deserve the hearty thanks of English 
readers for the handsome translation of Professor Haeckel’s ‘‘ Evolution 
of Man,” ” which they have published. Whatever may be thought of 
Darwinism generally, there can be no doubt but Haeckel is one 
of its most successful expositors, as he is one of its most ardent 
advocates; and it is well that his writings should be placed within 
the reach of English students of biology. We have not been able to 
test the English version with the German, but it appears to preserve 
the lucidity and directness of the original. It will form a worthy 
companion to the “‘ History of Creation,” of which the same firm are the 
publishers. 

Professor Eucken’s “ History of Philosophical Terminology”* is a 
work which involves an amount of patient labour of which it is im- 
possible to give an idea here. Those only who have attempted to trace 
the development of philosophy as expressed in language, will know 
the real value of Professor Eucken’s volume. His work is really a 
valuable commentary on the history of philosophy, and throws no 
slight light upon the general development of thought. 
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| Adee TS have followed each other so rapidly of late that the public 

interest, which in the early part of last year was centred in the 
East of Europe, travelled in the latter part of the year to Afghanistan, 
and is now mainly directed to South Africa. What is called the 
Eastern Question seemsas if it were already passing from the region of 
politics into that of history—though many a transition of this sort has 
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to be effected before the whole Eastern Question, extending as it does 
from the Danube to the Ganges—if not to the Yang-tse- Kiang—is 
matter only for patient reflection and not, as at present, for the most 
anxious political speculation. The Duke of Argyll,’ late Secretary of 
State in Mr. Gladstone’s Government, has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the Eastern Question by transforming into a 
continuous history most of the relevant matter which, between the 
years 1854 and 1879, is only to be found scattered up and down the 
interminable pages of ponderous Blue-Books, or in the more desultory 
and unmanageable shape of letters by newspaper correspondents. The 
work is, of course, performed from the point of view of an opponent 
of Lord Beaconsfiela’s Government, and, no doubt, some skilful 
arrangement of details is resorted to in order to present the iniquities 
of that Government in as highly-coloured an aspect as possible. 
Nevertheless, the evidence, when drawn from authoritative quarters, 
speaks for itself, and the view of so able a man, and so influential a 
member of his own party as the Duke of Argyll cannot but be matter 
of considerable interest, even to those least disposed to agree with his 
view of the whole situation. Commencing with the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856, the Duke disposes satisfactorily of a fallacious argument, 

which has a good deal clouded the discussion, to the effect that the 
Treaty of Paris for the first time recognised Turkey as an equal and 
independent member of the European Society of States. He shows 
that the Seventh Article of the Treaty by which Turkey was admitted 
to participate in the advantages of the “ Public Law” of Europe was 
nothing more than a tardy remedial measure for the exclusion of 
Turkey from the benefit “of the healing acts of 1814 and 1815, 
under the protection of which civilised and Christian Europe reposed 
after her long dissensions, and saw her Governments united by the 
recollections of common glory, and a happy identity of principles and 
views.” These words, borrowed from the Czar Nicolas’ Declaration 
of War in April, 1828, indicated—innocent as they sound—a special 
danger to which Turkey was, and continued, liable in being the only 
State with which other States were brought into constant connection, 
and yet which was wholly unprotected by any general concert with 
other States. The result of this omission was manifested not only in 
the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829, but in the assumptions of Russia 
with respect to the Holy Places in 1853, which was one of the chief 
causes of the Crimean war. The Duke points out that the dominat- 
ing purpose of that war, and the only explanation of the Treaty which 
closed it, was to be found in the determination of Kurope not to 
elevate Turkey to a platform of independence and irresponsibility, but 
to place her and all ker subject dominions under the protectorate and 
the vigilant supervision of Europe asa corporate whole. At the same 
time, by a clause which has been most falsely interpreted, the Powers 
abstained from all internal interference with Turkish administrations 
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without in the least relaxing the duty of Turkey herself to institute 
a series of reforms which, by the terms of the Treaty itself, she pro- 
mised. Upon this basis the Duke goes on to review the continuous 
history of the relations. of Europe and the Porte between 1856 and 
1876, and, recalling the constant animadversions of the British 
Government on the mal-administration of Turkey, and the minute 
circumstances of the interference of France and ,.England in Syria in 
1860, and of the principles confessed, but not practically acted upon, in 
the case of the Cretan insurrection of 1867, he shows that the invita- 
tion on the part of Russia to the Powers to intervene in the case of 
the Herzegovinian insurrection, the Bulgarian calamities, and the ~ 
Servian war, was wholly in accord with the letter and spirit of the 
Treaty of 1856. The Duke reviews the whole course of the negotia- 
tions which terminated in the Congress and the Treaty of Berlin. In 
criticising the provisions of this Treaty—of course from his own point 
of view—he regards them as beneficial in many respects, but mainly 
failing in conferring too much advantage on Russia, and impairing to 
no small extent the dignity of England. The Treaty was advantageous 
in that it “ took a long step forwards in the direction of the final par- 
tition of the Sultan’s European dominions, redeeming from even the 
forms of vassalage the old Danubian Principalities, and establishing in 
two other important provinces institutions which must lead to future 
independence. It embodied also in the public law of Europe the fer- 
tile principle that the Sultan is under pledge to the other Powers in 
respect to the good government of all the dominions that remain to 
him, whether in Europe or in Asia.” The Duke notices that unfortu- 
nately every one of the elements of good has been due to the interests, 
to the power, and to the policy of Russia. On the other hand, the 
Treaty has postponed the settlement of some pomts which were ripe 
for solution, which can only be settled in one way, and which it is 
only too probable cannot now be settled without another war. It has 
clogged the institutions of autonomous administration which it pro- 
fessed to confer upon Eastern Roumelia with provisions conceived in 
the interests of the Turks which are incongruous and inconsistent, and 
are sure to be the source of future trouble. The Treaty has further- 
more left the joint and several rights of the Signatory Powers in 
respect to the protectorate over the subject populations of Turkey in a 
state of utter confusion, without the indication even of any methods 
of operation, or any provision whatever against the intrusion of selfish 
and exclusive action as opportunities may arise, The Duke regards 
it as the crowning evil of all that the whole proceedings of the Con- 
gress exhibited the English Government as jealous of, and hostile to, 
the growing power and advancing freedom of the Christian populations, 
and Russia as the only Power which is heartily on their side. In 
reference to the Afghan war, the Duke of Argyll has prepared the 
heaviest indictment against Lord Lytton personally, which has been 
brought against him from any quarter. Reviewing all the transactions 
which took place from the beginning of Lord Lytton’s vice-royalty, in 
April, 1876, to the war in November, 1878, the Duke considers that 
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a climax of political iniquity and dishonesty was reached in what is 
known as the “ Ultimatum Letter,” addressed to the Ameer, and dated 
the 30th October, 1878. After criticising the terms of this letter, and 
showing not only how contradictory its language was of known and 
admitted facts, but also how inconsistent it was with another account 
of the transactions alluded to, given by Lord Lytton himself, in what 
is known as his * Simla Narrative,” the Duke writes as follows :— 

**The unfairness and inaccuracies of the Cabinet Ultimatum do not end even 
here. It proceeds thus—‘ Yet the British Government,—unwilling to embar- 
rass you,— ted your excuses.’ So far from accepting his excuses, the 
Government ot Tndia began addressing to the Ameer a set of letters and mes- 
sages, one more imperious and insulting than another, until, as we have seen, 
they ended by suspending all diplomatic relations with him, and were now about 
to declare war against him, because he claimed his right to consider as binding 
upon us the pledges of the British Crown. I confess I cannot write these 
sentences without emotion. ‘They seem to me to be the record of sayings and 
of doings which cast an indelible disgrace upon our country. The page of 
history is full of the proclamations and manifestoes of powerful Kings and 
Governments who have desired to cover under plausible pretexts acts of 
violence and injustice against weaker States. 1t may well be doubted whether 
in the whole of this melancholy list any one specimen can be found more unfair 
in its accusations, more reckless in its assertions, than this ultimatum letter 
addressed to the Ameer of Cabul by the Cabinet of the Queen.” 

In a series of re-published Essays by Mr. Gladstone, entitled 
‘‘ Gleanings of Past Years,” * the writer incidentally travels over some 
of the same historical ground already occupied by the Duke of Argyll. 
Mr. Gladstone defends the policy of the Crimean War against the 
imputation, on the one hand, that it was waged solely for the purpose 
of British interests, and, on the other, that it was a mere quixotic 
enterprise engaged in solely in the interests of humanity, and apart 
from all concern for the advantage of England and France. Mr. 
Gladstone, in commenting on the third volume of Mr. Martin’s ‘ Life 
of the Prince Consort,” is at great pains to show that the movement 
for checking the assumptions of Russia proceeded at first from Austria, 
and expressed itself in. what is known as the Vienna Note. France 
and England at the outset were in close association with Austria and 
Prussia—the only other Great Powers who, in proceedings which were 
adverse to Russia, could, by the nature of the case, have any concert 
with themselves. Mr. Gladstone says that in spite of the restrained, 
and in some instances mysterious, conduct of Austria, her occupation 
of the Principalities had, at least, the air of a qualified co-cperation, 
and her menace of an entire junction with the allies had to do with 
the final succumbing of Russia, while her moral weight was with them 
throughout. 

“It was Prussia which, at the critical moment, to = in homely language, 
bolted ; the very policy which she had recommended she declined uncondi- 
tionally to sustain, from the first moment when it began to assume the charac- 
ter of a solid and stern reality. In fact she broke up the European concert, by 
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which it was that France and England had hoped, and had had a right to hope 
to put down the stubbornness of the Czar, and to repel his attack upon the 
public law of Europe. The question that these allies had now to determine 
was whether, armed as they had been all along with the panoply of moral 
authority, they would upon this unfortunate and discreditable desertion 
allow all their demands, their reasonings, their professions, to melt into thin air.” 

In comparing the circumstances of the Crimean War with those of 
the late Russian War with Turkey, Mr. Gladstone notices that the 
desertion of Prussia in 1854 had a baleful effect similar to the assur- 
ances conveyed to Turkey from England, in 1876-7, that only moral 
suasion was intended. 

“The difference was, that in 1854-5, two Great Powers, with the partial 
support of a third, prosecuted by military means the work they had under- 
taken ; in 1877 it was left to Russia alone to act as the hand and sword of 
Europe, with the natural consequence of weighting the scale with the question 
what compensation she might claim, or un aa for her efforts and her 
sacrifices.” 

Mr. Gladstone enters further on an interesting inquiry with which 
he is peculiarly competent to deal, as to the increase of annual expen- 
diture on the army and navy since the Crimean War. He observes 
that the average annual expenditure is now more than twice the 
amount at which it was placed in 1835 by the Conservative Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, and that the average annual charge for the 
years 1830-50 did not greatly exceed half of what it has been for the 
years 1857-77. 

“Something considerable is due to the change in armaments and the increased 
value of labour. Yet we believe it to be the fact that the altered humour of 
the public, assiduously wrought upon by the professional spirit, and by the 
promoters of expenditure in general, has been the main cause of the alteration, 


and not a real and substantive necessity.” 

In the chapter entitled “‘ Kin Beyond Sea,” originally published in 
the North American Review, Mr. Gladstone enters upon an inte- 
resting comparison of the American and English Constitutions. He 
takes occasion to explain what he believes to be the true theory and 
history of the English Cabinet, and incidentally recommends the adop- 
tion of some such flexible medium between the Legislative and 
Executive authorities in America. Mr. Gladstone naturally abstains 
from expressing any emphatic views as to what is the really difficult 
problem in the structure of the American Constitution, and that is 
the competing claims of centralisation and federalism. The question 
has, of course, a strictly historical aspect, to which Mr. Gladstone is 
fully awake. But it is not often remembered by those who panegyrise 
English institutions that the mere area of the American territory, and 
the probability of a constant growth of fresh States, might render so 
powerful a central executive as the English Cabinet inapplicable, or 
even dangerous. 

A book written by a General’ whose active service in South Africa 
dates from the war with Langalibalele to last year, and: written so 
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lately that the preface speaks of the Isandula defeat, is sure of an 
eager reception, and is worthy of it. The details of the warfare of 
which our present struggle is but the sequel are important at the pre- 
sent moment, when all are anxious for such information as will help 
in forming a fair judgment of Lord Chelmsford’s doings or leavings. 
General Cunynghame is in favour of the Federation of the South 
African Colonies. He thinks the cost of this whole war ought not to 
rest principally upon the English taxpayer, but rather on the wealthy 
Colonies in whose professed interest it is undertaken. Mr. Aylward’s 
enthusiasm for General Cunynghame will be remembered by his readers, 
and will make them doubly disposed to learn more from this volume. 

As preface to Dr. Schweinturth’s two fascinating and well-illus- 
trated volumes about his African travels,* Mr. Winwood Reade— 
himself to the end of his days a well-known African traveller— 
dilates upon the geographical enthusiasm of the Khedive, whose firman 
is at the service of explorers, and is most useful so far as it bears 
authority. Beyond such limits, the name of Egypt brings hostility 
rather than friendship, because this same geographical interest on the 
part of the Khedive is as well understood by African potentates to 
mean future annexation as is a similar zeal on our own part, or that 
of Russia in Central Asia. Dr. Schweinfurth, who was drawn to 
Africa by the attractions of botanical study, has written his name 
among those of the most distinguished explorers, and he and his 
translator offer to the world a more than usually adequate account of 
his work. 

Mr. Fisher is to be thanked for an admirably compendious smali 
volume on Afghanistan.’ He is a free and independent critic both of 
our former and our recent policy towards Afghanistan, and of its 
present advocates, and especially pours contempt upon the fear of 
Russia in Asia. The careful account of all the possible claimants to 
Shere Ali’s throne and their political relationships has immediate 
interest. Mr. Bellew views the matter from a different point of 
view, and insists upon the incapacity of the Amir of Cabul to stand 
alone, and the familiar suspicion of Russia. His volume is more 
allusive and less informing than Mr. Fisher’s. .Mr. Farley’s opinion 
about Eastern affairs has its own weight.’ He presses the question 
what the English ‘‘ Protectorate” of Asia Minor means. Is it a pro- 
tectorate of Pashas, leading to all oppression ? or of the people, leading 
to a direct administration by Englishmen? ‘‘Tancred” suggests that 
it means the latter, with annexation in the background. Mr. Farley 
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advocates,—like the author of a pamphlet on the subject*—the 
immediate prosecution of a “ Euphrates Valley Railway Scheme,” 
though he appears to prefer the route proposed by Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson to that proposed in the pamphlet. He depicts Beyrout as 
by far the best sanatorium known for consumptive patients,and Cyprus 
as a healthy island for cautious people. Of the Turks he says “ they 
have simply become effeminate without ceasing to be barbarous.” 

It is with regret that we find a carefully written pamphlet by an 
Indian gentleman,’ adopting a tone of admiration for all things English, 
which reads something like mockery at home. He delights in the 
supremacy of England in India, and looks for its permanency, and he 
puts forth a proposal that the Native States should put their armies 
under British control, paying their cost, and reserving only a small 
police force. It will comfort some among us to notice the distaste 
which this most thoughtful and able, though somewhat sanguine, 
fellow-subject shows towards Russia. 

In Bengal, not far from Augrezabad, there exist, almost buried in 
the jungle, magnificent ruins of the ancient capital of Eastern India, 
Gaur, a city stretching ten miles along the banks, probably, of 
a former bed of the Ganges, containing 1,200,000 inhabitants three 
centuries ago, and owing its fall conjecturally to some epidemic which 
scared away the population it failed to kill. Its buildings have been, 
like so many other remains of antiquity, a quarry for modern builders, 
but there yet remain gateways and ruins of mosques and palaces, the 
photographs of which, by Mr. Ravenshaw, excite the fancy both by 
their beauty and by acertain severity of style unfamiliar in Eastern 
scenes.” The volume which Mr. Ravenshaw’s widow publishes, in 
order to carry out her husband’s plan, is a gorgeous one so far as the 
photographs go, and is full of special interest to the Indian antiquary ; 
but the letterpress is, for the common reader. too scrappy and too 
purely descriptive of each picture, one after another, to be as attractive 
as it would appear capable of having been made. Such books are 
welcome, in the hope that they may help to raise the popular mind to 
the pitch of regarding India as something more than either a place to 
make money in, or a burden on the British taxpayer. 

Mr. Grant Duff's desultory Essays and Speeches" are often far more 
systematic and weighty, not to say ponderous, than the finished 
treatises of other authors. His lately published volume of Miscellanies 
contains some papers well worthy of being preserved in a permanent 
form. In an interesting address on the present condition and imme- 
diate prospects of our commercial treaties, Mr. Grant Duff takes 
occasion to trace the history and economical consequences of the 
French Commercial Treaty of 1860. France and England each knew 
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at the time of concluding the treaty that the other thereby had given 
up charging one duty on the same product if it came from one nation, 
and a different duty if it came from a different nation. The new 
treaty, accordingly, 

“was an absolute disclaimer and repudiation of all that desire for exclusive 
advantages,” which was the essence of the previous policy. ‘As, then, 
France had got rid for all other nations, of nearly all English duties on their 
products, so France got rid for England of a great part of the duties levied 
upon English products in the ports of most European nations, and as almost 
every nation had taken care to stipulate that it should be in the position of the 
most favoured nation, the benefit went on extending itself very rapidly.” 

Mr. Grant Duff notices that in the year 1870 all the great trading 
nations of Europe—England, France, the Zollverein, Austria, Holland, 
and Belgium—were one great International body by all the parts of 
which the principle of stipulating for exclusive advantages for itsown com- 
merce seemed to have been abandoned, and not one part of which could 
take off aduty without every other partat onceenjoying increased facilities 
for its commerce ;while, within this body the operation of a favoured- 
nation clause was such as to make the arrival at almost unlimited 
freedom of exchange merely a question of time. In 1873 our trade 
with France had risen from 26,000,000/., at which it stood the year 
before our Commercial Treaty with that country—viz., 1859, to 
78,000,0007. Our trade with Belgium had risen from 8,000,000/., 
at which it stood the year before our Commercial Treaty with that 
country—viz., 1861, to 27,000,0002. Our trade with Italy had risen 
from 8,000,000/., at which it stood the year before our Commercial 
Treaty with that country—viz., 1862, to 12,000,000/. In a paper on 
Emilio Castelar, in which Mr. Grant Duff gives an exhaustive account 
of his political opinions and general situation in reference to current 
European politics, he says :— 

“ Tf a man (who has drunken of the modern spirit, as no English statesman 
of first-rate importance has done) were to rise amongst us with the oratorical 
genius of Sefior Castelar, and that acquaintance with affairs which almost 
every one gets in the House of Commons, he would, in ten years, be the most 
powerful man in England.” 

The new name for Protection is “Justice to Native Industry,”™ 
and naturally a Northern Agriculturist and ex-M.P., who, in a letter 
to the Earl of Derby, wishes to make a return to Protection seem as 
respectable as possible, urges that “those who may advocate ‘ recipro- 
eity,’ or under certain circumstances even Protection, need not be tied 
to names.’ He himself would plead rather in the name of justice to 
native industry which, says he, may or may not involve restrictive 
tariffs or duties for the sake of revenue. The writer criticises rather 
sharply the French Treaty negotiated by Mr. Cobden, and objects that 
the French took good care to give us no real reciprocity. “The 
treaty was made chiefly for the sake of our cotton interest, and 
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besides ruining smaller industries, it has only in a smaller degree 
than expected, and of which the benefit seems now almost entirely 
disconnected, promoted that important industry of your Lordship’s 
native Lancashire especially.” The writer, while trying to make a 
Protectionist policy palatable, intimates that “it might not be easy 
to rebut those who would advocate a moderate duty on foreign pro- 
ducts of the land, especially a differential one in favour of our colonies, 
Canada, Australia, or India, against non-reciprocating nations.” 

In a book intended to “ describe in a popular fashion the condition 
of the British Army of to-day,” ” Major Griffiths so entirely fails to 
rise—or fall—to an appreciation: of the possibilities of ignorance 
about the Army that it is not till his three hundred and sixty-first 
page that he gives any information about the number of men and of 
officers in a company, battalion, or regiment; and it is a pity that he 
has neither an index nor a table of contents, for the ordinary outside 
public does not want to read through and digest a thick volume of 
discussions on flogging and pipe-clay and the rank of different branches 
of the artillery, however easily the rivulet of words may flow. A 
book easily referred to, and full of facts, without individual opinions, 
would be useful now-a-days to enable men of peace to realise what “our 
army” means. ‘ 

It is a work of supererogation to speak of the charms of Charles 
Waterton’s American adventures."* Mr, Wood, too, is so old and lively 
a friend to all young naturalists that a conjunction of their names on 
‘the title-page of a book promises all that this volume affords, pleasure 
and solid and certain instruction. In truth, Mr. Wood’s name will 
probably lead many to acquaintance with Waterton, because he 
always tries to do what he has done here—to make the rough places of 
natural history plain by his explanatory index to the native names of 
birds, beasts, and fishes which were used by Mr. Waterton, but which 
conveyed no meaning to most readers. 

Decidedly the most superb of all the books published by various 
members of the scientific company of H.M.S. “Challenger” is that 
written and illustrated by Mr. John James Wild,” and his publishers, 
Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co., have admirably seconded him by their 
characteristic reproductions of his coloured sketches. Small woodcuts 
abound on every page, and are each a source of distinct delight. The 
large and luxurious volume does not attempt to give the complete 
history or results of the Expedition, but simply to convey vivid im- 
pressions of the different parts of the world touched at during the 
famous cruise, and the descriptions are scarcely, if at all, second to the 
pictures in forwarding the writer’s aim. Happy are the young people 
who have access to this beautiful book. 
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A certain usefulness may be ascribed to a volume of sketches of 
English vagabond-life by “Thor Fredur,””* though the authenticity 
of the statements is not obvious. It is not easy to believe that any 
but a scamp could make himself familiar with scamps and their 
ways and thoughts in the manner which “ Thor Fredur” leads us to 
suppose he has done. And it is scarcely wholesome simply to describe 
with a studiously colourless impartiality towards right or wrong lives 
which are a misery and a curse to our modern civilisation. 

Mr. Robertson’s “‘ Lectures on the Government, Constitution, and 
Laws of Scotland” comprise a vast quantity of matter in a very small 
space, and in fact we should be disposed to think that much of the 
book was rather of the nature of notes for lectures than lectures them- 
selves. The laws of Scotland seem much to resemble those of England, 
if what Mr Robertson says is true—that they have nuthing correspond- 
ing to the XII. Tables of Rome, “ but rather a heterogeneous mass of 
statutes, decisions, and customs, from which a clear and well-defined 
system is not easily extracted.” As an historical treatise the work is 
exceedingly comprehensive, commencing with a reference to Hero- 
dotus’ and Aristotle’s designation of Britain and Ireland as the Cassi- 
terides, and closing with an account of recent statutes defining the 
rights of innkeepers, and admitting the principle of limited liability in 
regard to Industrial and Provident Societies. Mr. Robertson does not 
forget to cite the celebrated language of James I., on his return to 
Scotland after an'eighteen years’ imprisonment in England. Informed 
of the universal rapine and plunder which prevailed, he is said to have 
exclaimed :—“ Let God but grant.me life, and by His help I shall 
make the key keep the castle, and the furze-bush the cow throughout 
my dominions, though I should lead the life of a dog to complete it.” 

It is eight years since Sir Joseph Hooker, the director of Kew 
Gardens, was sent out, with all authoritative assistance, in company 
with Mr. Ball, Mr. Maw, and a young gardener from Kew, to attempt 
to bring the botany of the Great Atlas within scientific range. Ina 
pleasant volume,” Mr. Ball narrates what they were able to accom- 
plish in their special work, but recommends himself still more to the 
general reader by the minute and large-minded account he gives of 
the condition of the land and people of Morocco. The climate appears 
to approach perfection, the people—but for some instances of religious 
intolerance—to be mild and kindly, the soil abundantly fertile; the 
Government so execrable that it is a comfort to turn from Mr. Ball’s 
excuse for long delay in publishing this book—to the effect that time 
makes no difference to Morocco, because it brings with it no change— 
to turn from this to the recent news of a revolution there. It may be 
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that the result of the rising may be to open the country to many good 
influences, and to make it possible for future scientific travellers to 
pursue their studies with less difficulty and danger, and, therefore, 
more completely than this party, with all their solid gains, were able 
to do. 

If gold is not sought in the ancient mining districts of Midian, it 
will not be the fault of the eccentric traveller who prefixes two lines 
of “Mother Shipton’s” prophecies as motto to his book—‘“ Gold 
shall be found, and found In a land that’s not now known.” The 
present volumes are intended by Captain Burton” to rest upon the 
base of his former volume called “‘ The Gold Mines of Midian.” He 
does not appear to have obtained very surprising results from the 
specimens of ores he brought to England with him, and falls back 
upon hints of the best specimens not having passed the English 
Customs House, und upon suggestions that M. Marie did not choose 
specimens wisely. At least, there is at present no danger of a “ gold 
rush” to Midian, however ready the Khedive may be to spend Egyptian 
taxes on the forlorn hope of a “find.” Otherwise than as a brief 
for Midianite gold-mining, these volumes possess the usual character- 
istics of Captain Burton’s writings: they are vivacious, enthusiastic, 
to a certain depth learned, and well decorated with woodcuts and 
coloured pictures. Captain Burton is a warm admirer of the Khe- 
dive, who has lent him much help in his expeditions to Midian, and 
repeatedly expresses his preference fer the old state of things in 
Egypt rather than for the present régime of European control. 

Mr. Clark” was one of the earlier American professors who entered 
the service of the Tycoon, and his lively account of what he saw and 
did in Japan has an added value from the fact that he lived in the 
interior of the country, where a foreigner was absolutely rare, and 
lived in close contact with people of all ranks as they were before 
Western ideas had at all sensibly taken hold upon Japan. He was 
professor of chemistry for some time at an educational centre, from 
which he and his pupils were subsequently removed, much against his 
will, to the University of Tokio, of which he gives a picture or two, 
and many interesting details. He joins in the universal account of 
the ability and genial, though respectful, amiability of the Japanese 
youth. His volume would seem to have been prepared originally for 
publication in some religious juvenile magazine in America; but 
writing for young people is often a good receipt for giving interesting 
and. fairly complete accounts of strange matters—a writer is not 
tempted to take little things for granted, and he puts in the comic as 
well as the serious view of everything. A rather unsuccessful expedi- 
tian up Fujiyama, not unattended with danger, enabled Mr. Clark to 
estimate its height at 11,560 feet. He evidently anticipates that 
Christianity will prevail in Japan. 
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If Herr Beerbohm’s pages do nothing to relieve the mind from the 
impression. of dreary, limitless, barren, waterless wastes that rises 
before it with the name Patagonia, they dispel the notion of these 
wastes being tenanted by savage giants.” The Tehuelches do not 
average six feet, but they are abnormally strong, and their bright and 
friendly faces proclaim the gentle intelligence which prompts them to 
use a dignified and affable politeness among themselves and towards 
strangers. Herr Beerbohm emphatically pronounces them “immeasur- 
ably superior ”—all their disadvantages being taken into consideration 
—to the general run of civilised white men.” He was much among 
them, and sums their character up in the words “the happy savage.” 
Ostrich and guanacho hunting is the source of their wealth, which is 
expressed in the nuinber of their horses. And yet Herr Beerbohm 
might well be excused had he written with less bonhomie of Pata- 
gonia, for he tells such a tale of struggle for life against hunger and 
cold while waiting, and then in going on without waiting, for the sub- 
sidence of a flooded river which crossed their path through a wide 
desert, as few travellers live to tell, and, as probably prompts his 
vehement resolve never—spite of the attractions of the Tehuelches— 
to return to Patagonia. 

Colonel Prejevalsky’s story of his travels in search of Lob-Nor ™ is 
prefaced by a valuable paper from the pen of one of the few people 
competent to write with authority on the subject of Central Asian 
Geography—Sir Douglas Forsyth. Such exploration as both these 
travellers have attempted is rendered doubly difficult by the natural 
jealousy of Russian and English encroachment, as also by the fact that 
there exists, at least,a tradition of gold to be found. Colonel Prejev- 
alsky denies the name of Lob-Nor as applied to a lake or river, and 
appears to use it as designating a swampy region inhabited by a sparse 
and wretched people, the home of the wild camel, and a perfect para- 
dise in spring for the ornithologist, whose eyes are glutted by the 
variety and numbers of the migratory birds who choose this narrowest 
point for crossing the Thibetan highlands on their passage from the 
trans-Himalayan countries. Baron Richthofen denies that Colonel 
Prejevalsky reached Lob-Nor, but the Colonel holds to it that he has 
done so, and is now gone back to Central Asia to bring fresh results 
to further geographical knowledge, and maintain his own views. The 
controversy rests to some degree upon the accuracy of Chinese maps, 
and is made much more intelligible than it otherwise would be by the 
admirably clear map compiled by Mr. Weller. 

An exhaustive work on the antiquities of America,” from the point 
of view of an historian, ethnologist, a geologist, and a traveller, in 
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two large, thick, closely printed volumes, admits only of being men- 
tioned as erudite and attractive in the space which the pressing affairs 
of three other Continents afford to America. 

Sir Archibald Michie’s “ Readings in Melbourne”™ is a reprint or 
collection of lectures, delivered in that city on the advantages of 
colonial life in Melbourne ; against the theories now called “ protec- 
tion—or justice—to native industry,” a paper useful to many among 
us at present; on loyalty and the attitude of the ordinary mind 
towards royal persons, containing useful strictures on the Royal 
Marriage Act as harmful to morals; and on the present condition of 
Victoria,—a paper intended specially for the use of possible emigrants 
thither. Sir Archibald Michie’s matter is good and his style pleasant. 

Mr. Hayter is becoming famous for the completeness of detail, 
accuracy, and almost poetry, of his statistics.” He is now followed 
by other colonial statists. It is difficult to conceive of any subject 
open to statement in figures upon which reliable and interesting 
information is not afforded by this “ Year-Book,” but unhappily the 
Index is not perfectly accurate. An alphabetical list.of the diseases 
and discomforts to which Australian flesh and blood is heir, is a really 
curious piece of statistical work. A table of principal events in 1877 
is in itself a graphic picture of Colonial life. 

Lieutenant Thomas W. Gudgeon supplies, in a smoothly flowing 
narrative, an account of the military encounters of the New Zealand 
Colonists,"—and at one time the home troops,—with the Maories, in 
which he was personally engaged, from 1860 to the present date. The 
political side of the history he purposely omits. The portraits of 
natives and Colonial celebrities are interesting. 

Most travellers on the Continent are familiar with the convenience 
experienced through the use of the franc as a monetary standard in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium; but they are also equally 
familiar with the inconvenience experienced through the impossibility 
of getting rid of their Italian paper lire in any of the other countries 
mentioned, or even in inducing Italian station-masters to receive Swiss 
coin. The history of the franc dates from the decree of Napoleon 
Bonaparte as First Consul in the year XI. The later history, of this 
standard dates from the convention known as the Latin Union between 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium, and dated December 23rd, 
1865. S. Cognetti de Martiis, in a compact little pamphlet,” dis- 
cusses the last convention of the same sort, dated November 5th, 1878, 
between Belgium, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece. The 
principle of the Convention is to establish the franc as the basis of 

‘international measurement, but no obligation rests upon the several 
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parties to circulate one another’s coins. The convention is to come into 
force in 1880, and continue till 1886. M. Cernuschi, well known as 
the author of “ Bi-metallic Money,” in a pamphlet entitled “‘ Monetary 
Diplomacy in 1878,”* objects to the renewal of the Latin Union as 
putting off to a greater distance of time the general adoption of 
Bi-metallism. ‘Let France,” M. Cernuschi says, ‘conclude her 
arrangements with the Italian Government which has given proof of 
fidelity to Bi-metallism; but let us shake off the idolaters of Mono- 
metallism,—the Swiss and Belgian Governments.” If all the changes 
needed to introduce a general reign of Bi-metallism are brought 
about, M. Cernuschi prophecies ‘that that very instant France will 
for ever resume the coinage of silver; and that very instant silver will 
for ever recover its old value; and that very instant twenty silver 
shillings and one gold sovereign will for ever possess the same intrinsic 
value; and that very instant the rupee will for ever become worth 
1s. 10gd.; and that very instant the exchange between India and 
England will for ever become as stable as the exchange between 
London and Paris. These are not oracular prophecies; they are 
mathematical predictions like those of Astronomy.” Mr. Lindsay 
discusses a closely-allied subject in a pamphlet on “ A gold standard 
without a gold coinage in England and India.”* The pamphlet, 
written as it is by a banker, displays the thorough acquaintance with 
the subject, and the absence of all flightiness and speculation, which 
are rather exceptional pleasures to meet with in treatises on money. 
Mr. Lindsay’s main proposition is, that while the existing gold sove- 
reign is retained in England asa standard of measurement, the coinage 
of gold should cease, and paper notes of a very small value—say 10s. 
or £1—should be circulated instead. Mr. Lindsay holds that whereas 
the chief requisites of media for home circulation are (1.) Acceptabi- 
lity, (2) Equality of value with gold, (3) Ready convertibility into 
gold for foreign payment purposes, (4) Self-adjusting capacity ; all 
these requisites can be satisfied by circulating paper convertible at the 
bank, not for sovereigns, but for uncoined gold ingots. ‘ The scheme 
proposes to abolish all restrictive rules in force regarding currency 
material” (that is, presumably, to repeal the Bank Charter Act), 
“and, while facilitating the employment of gold whenever gold is 
actually required, to encourage the use of paper, silver, and copper 
when these are most suitable. All experience tends to prove that 
small notes will be most generally acceptable; and any parties 
obstinate or distrustful enough to prefer gold in the home exchanges 
can use it in shapeless lumps, but must not expect the State to pamper 
their private predilections at the public expense by the manufacture 
of convenient and artistic coins.” Admitting, for the moment, that 
there is no economical falsity in this reasoning, it still remains to be 
proved that in the circumstances of modern life, when manufacturing 
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skill is no State monopoly, a diffusion of small notes must not afford an 
unprecedented temptation to forgery, and the precedent of Scotland 
cannot prejudice the question as considered in reference to England 
and the Colonies. 

Professor Bain” is so great an authority in all discussions concerning 
the mind that it may appear outrageous to suggest that his study of 
mind in children must have been pursued under singular circum- 
stances. He rests upon malevolence as an elemental factor in children, 
and as one which is to be recognised and utilised. Is it possible that 
he has ever been a sufferer from an ill-trained set of schoolboys? It 
must also be noted that his style is certainly so verbose as to be 
obscure beyond the power of the bulk of teachers to penetrate 
through, and profit by his thought. 

Miss Yonge’s name again promises intelligent and sprightly work 
for the young. Her little contribution to Messrs. Macmillan’s series 
of History Primers” is sufficiently well done, and fairly impartial, 
though a more “ Protestant” writer would have more to say about 
Henri IV., and about the Huguenot matters generally, and a more 
“Republican” one would find a severer tone natural about the First 
as well as the Second Empires. 

The accomplished Russian lady who wrote the letters on Slav 
politics, called “Is Russia Wrong?” publishes a sequel named 
“Friends or Foes,” * which is a spirited remonstrance against the 
unfriendly feeling towards Russia prevalent in some English circles. 
Even those most reluctant to be swayed by her must enjoy the skill 
and delicacy with which she uses her materials, as well as the fluent 
intimacy she shows with English opinion and taste. Probably all will 
be astonished to hear from her that Siberia is a rich and smiling 
country, far more suitable for English emigrants than Australia, and 
for invalids equal to Venice. 

Mr. Stevenson is not to be congratulated on the line of his literary 
march since he published “ An Inland Voyage.” Probably it is be- 
cause he is neither advanced enough in years nor in philosophy to 
write suitably about his native town and townspeople. His pictures 
of Edinburgh are pleasing,” and he evidently does not know how 
much he owes to her, and loves her, nor how he respects her 
inhabitants. ; 

Professor Hearn’s elaborate treatise on the “ Structure and Develop- 
ment of the Aryan Household”* is an important and erudite contri- 
bution to the discussion of a topic which, since the appearance of Sir 
H. §. Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” and Professor Max Miiller’s better 
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known writings, is no longer unfamiliar to the English reader. There 
is no absolutely new proposition in the treatise, though the literary 

. pains which Professor Hearn has been at to substantiate theories 
hitherto rather guessed at than logically proved, raise the work to a 
higher standard of merit and usefulness than is reached by many a 
book more full of vague, though original conjectures. The treatise 
may be described as a generalisation of the position first taken up in 
Germany, and afterwards occupied in its relation to the history of 
Roman and Indian Law in this country, by Sir H. S. Maine, that the 
progress of Aryan Societies is denoted by the gradual substitution of 
individual liberty for the corporate unity of the family and the clan, 
of individual ownership for a community of property in land, and 
finally of the paramount state for the separate and dislocated system 
of clanship. The proof of these propositions is brought down by 
Professor Hearn to very recent times, and the author notices that the 
success of Christianity may have been largely due to the fact that it 
incorporated at an early stage the Roman Law of the Empire which 
gave it the centralising force needed to overcome the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of paganism. 

A Protestant clergyman’s little work on Heredity” points to a 
lurking social danger, perhaps somewhat exaggerated by him, owing 
to the operation of natural selection at present in mating the more 
thrifty, but less well-developed, physical manhood with the less well- 
favoured women who are not selected for domestic service. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has republished a series of Essays” which 
appeared some time ago, and some of the more important of which 
exhibit the strong and, we are inclined to think, the transitory influ- 
ence of impressions derived from his well-known visit of inspection 
to Continental Schools. In his Essays on “ Democracy,” on “ Equality” 
and on “ Irish Catholicism and English Liberalism,” Mr. Arnold inci- 
dentally shows that his political and social béte noir is the British 
middle class. He objects to their individualism, and repugnance to 
accept “the alliance of the State for their own elevation; ” he objects 
to their Puritan inclinations; and he objects to their general want of 
education, especially in the sort of Middle Class Schools which Mr. 
Arnold is ready to provide them with. The deep-rooted vice which 
infects the whole of this reasoning is that Mr. Arnold propounds all 
sorts of reconstructive measures not in pursuit of solid political .well- 
being, nor of a healthier public morality in all classes, but simply in 
order to dispel a few fleeting and superficial odours which are offen- 
sive in the nostrils of Mr. Matthew Arnold himself, and the half- 
dozen or so persons who constitute his school of thought. 

Mr. Sullivan, M.P., is a far more braciag, not to say drastic, 
politician than Mr. Matthew Arnold; and he describes the Social and 
Political Movements in Ireland during the’ last half-century with the 
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enthusiasm of a patriot, and the zeal of an honest and eager partisan.*’ 
On the whole Mr. Sullivan takes a sanguine view of the effect of 
recent legislation. He says, “the painfully sharp distinctions and 
classifications of old times have softened down; and the different 
sociai classes and religious denominations no longer resemble so many 
warring tribes encamped upon the land.” 

We have received the Report of the Minister of Public Instruction 
of Victoria for the year 1877-8. The work is almost a miracle of 
detailed classification and minute supervision. It may be compared 
with the Report which has reached us of the Public, High, Normal, 
and Model Schouls of the Province of Ontario for the year 1877.” 
The English Colonies are certainly far in advance of the mother 
country in respect of exhaustive educational statistics and the cen- 
tralised management of education. 

The Report presented by the Italian Minister of Finance“ to the 
Chamber of Deputies on what in England would be called Joint 
Stock Companies and Banks will be read with interest by those who 

_are following closely, or who ought to follow closely, the inquiries 
already inaugurated by the House of Commons with the view of 
passing a measure, such as has been already hinted at by the Govern- 
ment, for reforming and consolidating the innumerable and incongruous 
statutes by which the existing English Law on Banking and Public 
Companies is determined. 

We have also been furnished with the three volumes of the Second 
Series of the Italian Annual Statistics supplied by the Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce.“ The second volume contains 
a comprehensive report of all the statistical materials from foreign 
countries which were laid before the Department. 
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M* Moseley’s notes by a naturalist on the Challenger were, we 
learn in the preface, mainly written on board ship, and sent 
home from time to time in the form of a journal. Coming after the 
various works which have been already published, there will 
necessarily be some appearance of repetition in a volume covering the 
same ground; but the character of the work is altogether different 
from that of Sir Wyville Thomson, and takes for its pattern Mr. 
Darwin’s voyage of the Beagle, except that, as might be expected 
in these days, much more attention is given to the various animals 
which were observed. There are twenty-two chapters, each devoted 
to a separate geographical area; and at the end of each chapter are a 
few bibliographical references. A contour map of the bottom of the 
ocean copied from Dr. Wild’s “‘Thalassa,” a couple of plates of icebergs, 
and a large number of wood cuts increase the interest of the work. 
It is so full of facts that it would be impossible within the limited 
space here available to give anything like a systematic analysis of the 
subjects of which it treats. It gives a better idea of the natural 
history part of the work of the Challenger than anything that has 
been previously published, but is hardly so complete a work as might 
have been expected at so long an interval after the completion of the 
voyage. It may be that the characteristics of a journal do not allow 
of generalization, but one cannot help feeling that the naturalist to the 
Challenger might have been expected to discuss philosophical 
questions a3 well as the detailed facts which were open to every one to 
observe. It is a book that will hold an enduring place in English 
literature, and gives a vivid picture of the natural history of those 
parts of the globe which the author has visited. 

A pamphlet on the Cause of Life, Structure, and Species’, the 
author informs us, gives a concise statement of conclusions embodied in 
a larger work which awaits publication. In an introductory note we 
learn that Tyndall by including life as a mode of motion in his well- 
known work on heat has roused the Rev. Mr. Towne into a highly 
combative frame of mind. The pamphlet is in three parts, entitled 
(1) The Oxygen Storm and Protoplasmic Electricity ; (2) The For- 
mation and Union of Reproductive Patterns; (3) Creative 
Parentage, Creative Motherhood. In the first section the author tells 
us that he thinks he has discovered how the motions of animate life in 
protoplasm cells are entirely due to a form and condition of electrical 
force, and further adds that the initial cause of animation in proto- 
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plasm cells is the beating into them of oxygen atoms with their pecu- 
liar energy in what may be called the oxygen storm. To this state- 
ment succeeds an assurance that the current idea that all our available 
energy is due to the sun is quite baseless. The second section 
elaborates similar ideas with regard to plants and animals, but here 
and in the third section we alike have a dominance of hypothesis 
instead of an investigation of scientific facts. One of the great diffi- 
culties of the author seems to be the circumstance that his knowledge 
of physics is very limited; and, notwithstanding liberal quotations 
from authorities, his acquaintance with natural history is not suffi- 
ciently practical to make his discussion of the aspects of evolution 
against which his efforts are directed, a profitable study. It is an 
illustration of the supposed antagonism of religion and science 
which must always exist when the religious advocate has not the 
training which would enable him to appreciate science. 

In the latest instalment of Bronn’s Klassen und Ordnungen des 
Thier Reichs, Dr. Hubrecht, of Leiden,’ continues his account of the 
structure of fishes—describing the gills, and their arches, the hyoman- 
dibular arch, the suspensory arch of the lower jaw, and then passes to 
an exposition of the vertebral column, following with some account of 
the unpaired fins, and the skeletal elements of the limbs which are 
usually known as paired fins. It is an excellent summary of the 
structure of Elasmobranch fishes as far as it goes, and is illustrated 
with three good plates of figures. 

The present instalment of a Dictionary of English Plant Names‘ 
exténds as far as the letter F. It is prefaced -by an Introduction, in 
which the authors state that they have been engaged for more than 
ten years in collecting the vernacular names of British plants. They 
purposely exclude names that have been coined by recent writers, and 
ignore the translations of Latin names found in botanical works. Some 
of the names do not appear to be capable of explanation; and the 
work may be considered to err rather on the side of brevity, though 
apparently the fullest reliable information is in each case given. The 
book commences with an index of scientific names of plants with the 
corresponding popular names, from which it will be seen that while 
the majority of species have but one or two names, there are a con- 
siderable number which have ten, twenty, thirty, or more vernacular 
equivalents, Thus the Narcissus is known as Affadil, Affrodile, 
Asphodel, Averill, Belleblome, Bellflower, Bellrose, Bulrose, Butter 
and Eggs, Cencliffe, Chalice Flower, Churn, Cowslip, Yellow Crow- 
bells, Daffadilly, Daffadowndilly, Daffodil, Daffodilly, Daffydilly, 
and Downdilly. The index is followed by a goodly list of authorities 
quoted and abbreviations under which they are referred to, and then 
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the work begins following the usual alphabetical arrangement. It is 
difficult to convey any idea of the amount of learning and patient re- 
search which an undertaking of this kind represents. Some names merely 
have their scientific equivalents with the name of the authority for 
the vernacular usage, and sometimes the name of the county or dis- 
trict in which the word may be met with, but the more important 
names are treated at greater length, and it often happens that several 
distinct plants are known by the same popular term. The meaning 
of words shifts with every age, and the meaning of flower names 
is. no exception. Forget-me-not ‘has been changed from flower to 
flower. The primrose was not always so called. The cowslip has been 
transferred from the mullein. One plant has robbed another of itsname. 
Kglantine did not always mean a particular species of rose. Few things 
are so curious as this change of the names of flowers. When, too, we 
look at their English provincial names, we find that they are to be counted 
not by hundreds but by thousands. Each country supplies a goodly 
list. Messrs. Britten and Holland have evidently ransacked all the local 
glossaries. What care they have taken may be seen by the fact that 
when they give the north-country expression “ brambles” for black- 
berries they are careful to add that in the north “ blackberries” mean 
black currants, and “berries” gooseberries, and a “ berry-tree” a 
goose-berry tree. The philological portion, too, is carefully done, 
though here and there we are inclined to differ from the authors. - 
Thus, for instance, we are disposed to think that Dr. Prior’s derivation 
of “ Crazy” (ranunculus acris), from oculus christi, the medieval name 
of the marigold, is far more probable than the one which they give. 
At all events, it ought not to have been omitted. So carefully, how- 
ever, is Messrs, Britten and Holland’s work done that they leave very 
little room for the critic to say anything. We have, however, noticed 
one or two trifling omissions. The Cleveland term of “ black may” 
for the blossom of the black thorn (prunus spinosa) ought, perhaps, 
to find a place. The “ bog-buttercup” and “ bog-flower” of the same 
district, both local names for the marsh marigold (caltha palustris), 
should not be omitted. “ Bottom-grass” not to be confounded with 
Shakspeare’s “ bottom-grass” in his. Venus and Adonis, but meaning 
young tender grass in the spring, and “ brich” a species of fungus 
growing on oak-trees, both of them north-country words, should, per- 
haps, be inserted in the new glossary. ‘‘ Black-man’s bread” should 
be added to the “ Deil’s oatmeal,” applied in the north-east of England 
to Fool’s parsley (@thusa cynapium), and to many of those plants, 
which in the midland counties will be called “ kexes.” Messrs. Britten 
and Holland give us no less than seventy flower names in which dog is 
compounded. Here is one more—‘ dog-weed,” used in Cleveland for 
the common mercury (Mercurialis perennis). ‘“ Dog-oak,” which is 
given, we may add is common in the midland counties for the maple, 
which in Cleveland is called “‘dog-tree.” Last of all we must not for- 
get to mention the well-known north-country cottage garden plant 
“ Capten-ower-t’-keeal-pot,” a species of aconite, so called from its 
poisonous qualities, which certainly should take a place in this book. 
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Here we must stop. The work when completed promises to be one 
of the most important and interesting dictionaries of its kind that has 
ever been produced. 

The eleventh volume of the Journal. of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales* contains a large number of original memoirs, which are 
chiefly geological. One of the more interesting is a paper on the 
Forest Vegetation of central and northern New England in connection 
with geological influences. The most characteristic trees belong to 
the genus Eucalyptus, of which the author has collected twenty species, 
and believes that many more remain to be found. The genus does 
not flourish in the elevated and colder regions, nor are the species found 
to the north or west of Murrurundi. The greater part of central New 
England consists of granite, which easily breaks up into a clay. Here 
the Eucalyptus Amydalina grows to a large size, with undergrowths of 
Acacia and Banksia. Another species of Eucalyptus, locally known as 
the Peppermint, is invariably found on granite soils, and the author 
finds that on these soils sheep are especially liable to the diseases 
called “ foot rot” and “ bottle.” The “ bottle” is contracted by the 
sheep from eating the Drosera pellata, which feeds on gnats, mos- 
quitoes, and similar insects. As a first attempt to show the relation of 
plants and trees to soils in the northern part of New South Wales, we 
trust the memoir may lead to further research. There are interesting 
papers by the Rev. J. E. Tenison Woods on the Tertiary Deposits of 
Australia, a short account by Professor Liversedge of Chalk in the 
New Britain group, a paper by Mr. Dixon on a method of extracting 
gold and silver from iron pyrites, on a variable star on the constellation 
Ara, by Mr. Tebbutt, besides many other memoirs of interest. If a 
larger amount of illustration could be given, some of the papers would 
appear to greater effect. 

The first fasciculus, issued by Professor Nicholson and Mr. 
Etheridge on the Silurian fossils of Ayrshire,’ promises to be one 
of the most sumptuous of palentological works. It addresses itself 
exclusively to the technical scientific man, and describes the Fora- 
minifera, Corals, and Trilobites. There are nine excellent plates of 
fossils and several wood-cuts, illustrating details of fossil structure. 
No scientific book so beautifully printed apd carefully prepared has 
come under our notice for a long period. /It is in part the result of 
one of the money grants from the Royal Society Fund for scientific 
research, and will prove of the greatest value in further stimulating 
investigation in an important district, dnd will add considerably to 
the knowledge of every paleontologist who may consult the mono- 
graph. 
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Mr. H. B. Malet, under the title of “ Beginnings,”” has issued a 
small volume dealing for the most part with fundamental conceptions 
in geology and physical geography. The book is preceded by a 
polemical preface, in which the reviews of one of the author’s previous 
volumes are criticised, and then follow chapters entitled “The Age of 
this Earth,” “ Laplace,” “Gruithuisen,” ‘The Separation of the 
Elements,” and Conclusion. The author is one of those readers of 
science who, from lack of imagination, is incapable of conceiving a 
science as a whole, or even of its methods of work. He, therefore, 
takes the iconoclastic hammer and batters away against certain 
hypotheses because he finds certain discrepancies in the writings of 
scientific men which have engendered doubts in his own mind as to 
the value of the conclusions founded on hypotheses. His first 
difficulty is in finding that mathematicians and geologists are not 
altogether agreed as to the period required for the elaboration of the 
earth, or the evidences on which its antiquity may be estimated. 
But it scarcely needed an essay to inform scientific men, or the 
public, that the views hitherto put forward on this subject are only 
tentative, and are only meant to be stepping stones for further 
investigation, The author clears up no difficulties, and refers to the 
‘¢ siliceous nucleus of our earth,” “ the siliceous dust of foramenifere,” 
and speaks of the ‘coral insect’”’ as though coral were,:formed by an 
animal with six legs and thirteen segments in its body! It is difficult 
to deal with one who criticises such great questions and yet has not 
mastered such elementary matters. The chapter on Laplace is a 
similar assault on the nebular hypothesis. It is not too much to say 
that in this chapter the author shows himself incapable of compre- 
hending the nature of gravitation, and on this innate inability to 
understand the fundamental conception which he is dealing with rests 
the futility of his attack. As in the previous chapter we are only | 
permitted to reason about observed facts, and of these the author h:s 
but a limited supply accessible. Next follows a similar attack on the 
cosmogeny of Gruithuisen, only with the object of showing that the 
views which he discusses are no more capable of explaining the 
formation of the earth by the accretion of cold matter than the views 
of Laplace were when dealing with heated matter. Though the next 
chapter is called the Separation of the Elements, a good deal of it is 
occupied with a discussion in a varied form of several questions which 
had incidentally been referred to in the earlier part of the book, for 
the .author’s notions of elements are rather the ancient. four, than 
those of modern science. The conclusion is an epilogue in verse in 
which the Creator, Vapour, and Light express themselves to the 
author’s satisfaction concerning the origin of the earth. The book is 
the produce of an unscientific habit of seeking knowledge at second 
hand, or from popular sources in which it may be found, not with a 
view of comprehending, or elaborating, but only in the hope that 
science may out of these materials be discredited. But the antagonism 
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of the author and his genus to science will be no more harmful than 
the “cry of the thousand choughs assaulting the old rock of granite.” 

Professor Thurston’s History of the Steam Engine’ is an excellent 
addition to the volumes forming the International Scientific series. 
Founded upon lectures addressed to a mixed audience it is essentially 
popular, and includes a good deal of interesting biographical matter. The 
work is copiously illustrated so as to exhibit the successive stages of 
improvement of the various kinds of engine out of which the present 
types have been evolved. The work is divided into eight chapters, 
the first treats of the speculations found in the earlier writers from 
Hero to Worcester, and the earlier efforts to apply steam practically 
by Worcester, Papin, and Savory. The second chapter treats of the 
modern steam engine, as developed by Newcomen, Beighton and 
Smeaton, while the third deals with the work of James Watt and his 
contemporaries. This brings the history down to the beginning of 
the present century, and the fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters are 
devoted to the use of steam on railroads, for ship propulsion, and the 
improvements made in the last quarter of a century. The last two 
chapters treat of the philosophy of the steam engine, and give a 
history of the growth of theoretical ideas and their application. The 
work is clearly written, full of details of the greatest interest, and fills a 
space on the borderland of literature and science, which will make it 
acceptable to a large number of readers who wish to be placed in 
possession of professional engineers’ views concerning the steam engine. 

The little volume of experiments in Sound,’ issued in the Nature 
series by Mr. Mayer, is an endeavour to render the study of sound 
practical in elementary schools, by showing how apparatus at a small 
cost can be constructed and used. The book is divided into nineteen 
short chapters, the second of which gives a summary of the contents. 
The fourth chapter treats of vibratory motions, as shown by the 
pendulum and similar means. Then follow experiments with a tuning 
fork and other substances, to illustrate the origin of sound in vibration. 
The fifth chapter concerns the transmission of sonorous vibrations, 
and the seventh the velocity and mode of their movements; then 
succeed the interference of sonorous vibrations, the reflection of sound, 
the pitch of sound, formation of the gamut, experiments with the 
sonometer, the intensities of sound, co-vibration, changes in pitch and 
many other subjects, in which in all one hundred and thirty ex- 
periments are to be made. The style of the book is very clear, and 
the experiments interesting. It cannot fail to have an important 
educational influence. 

Under the title of a Manual of Practical Chemistry” Mr. Blyth 
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has produced a work of great interest devoted in about equal por- 
tions to the adulteration of food and the detection of poisons. 
Though primarily addressed to the various classes who are pro- 
fessionally interested in these subjects, the work is full of interest, 
and treats of matters which command general attention. The 
subjects explained in the first division of the volume are sugar and 
starch, flour and bread, milk, butter and cheese; tea, coffee and 
cocoa, alcohol and alcoholic liquids, vinegar, mustard, pepper, and 
a few condiments and flavourings. The method of treatment appears 
to us to be excellent. The relative advantages of different methods of 
analysis are given, and occasional legal cases concerning adulteration 
and the influence of the food on health. At the end of each article isa 
somewhat copious bibliography. The second part discusses poisons 
from a.somewhat similar point of view, especially dealing with their 
detection and the various effects of doses on men and animals.’ The 
poisons are grouped according to the methods used for their detection. 
The list commences with hydrocyanic acid, chloroform and phosphorus, 
and then deals with alkaloids, such as opium, nux vomica, tobacco, 
aconite, ergot of rye, digitalis, &c. The chief animal poison noticed 
is cantharides. The inorganic poisons discussed are the usual ones, 
arsenic, antimony cadmium, lead, copper, bismuth, silver, mercury, zinc, 
and barium. The volume is illustrated with about twenty figures of 
apparatus and microscopic appearances of foods and substances used in 
their adulteration. The work has been carefully prepared, and gives just 
that amount of information which those able to appreciate it will 
usually desire. 


After all that has been written and preached, perhaps nothing will 
have so great an influence in the reformation of our sanitary conditions 
as this capital book by Mr. Teale." Mr. Teale, like other surgeons 
and physicians, found how mischievously the common air of ordinary 
dwellings affected his patients, and the causes of this were neither 
obscure nor far to seek. They were such as sanitary reformers had 
pointed out and declaimed against for years, and had almost become 
weary of reiterating. Mr. Teale has, however, hit upon another way 
of arousing the public to a sense of the invisible poison which surrounds 
us all. In aseries of happily conceived plates, each one so arranged 
as to give expression toa single defect, he has appealed to the eye of 
the reader, and in these diagrams the most careless must be startled 
by the snider fire of vicious looking little arrows, which spring from 
floors and skirtings and jump down our throats, fly up our nostrils, 
pierce our meat, wriggle in our milk and butter, dissolve in our 
drinking water, and all take their origin at some weak place in the 
drainage of the house. The recklessness and stupidity of the architect 
and workman who are responsible for many of these defects are well 
satirized, and the truthfulness of the whole is upon the face of it. 
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We sincerely hope that this little work will have a large sale, for with 
it in his hand, every householder may test his own security and that 
of his family; and the cost is surprisingly small, considering the 
profusion of the illustrations, and the finish of the little volume. 

Messrs. Hardwick and Bogue have sent to us a number of shilling 
primers or hand-books on Health” subjects, written by eminent 
physicians and men of science. Those in our hands deal with “ The 
House,” “ Alcohol,” “Premature Death,” “Exercise and Training ;” 
“ Personal Appearances” and “ Baths and Bathing,” and they seek to 
deal with these important subjects in a simple and popular way. 
like all books in a series by different hands they must vary in 
merit, but it seems to us that these primers are on the whole very 
fairly done, and will meet a general want. Perhaps in time the public 
will learn that the security of health is of as much importance as 
the security of property. 

Dr. Bucknill’s” criticism of the cruder notions of those who seek to * 
restrain drunkards by forcible seclusion was well-timed and has done 
a great deal of good. The manly force of his arguments and his no 
less forcible testing of alleged facts have naturally aroused much 
antagonism in those whose confusion of purpose and ready credulity 
have been exposed. It is a most dangerous thing that a handful of 
well-meaning, but far from able mien should have any chance of put- 
ting legal sanctions in force against social sins or of suspending the 
liberty of the subject on inadequate grounds. That no legislation is 
needed for the diminution of drunkenness, nor that under certain 
circumstances the liberty of drunkards might be curtailed, is denied by 
Dr. Bucknill, but he does irresistibly contend that curtailments of 
individual liberty must be based not upon philanthropic intentions, but 
upon the strictest investigation of facts. He shows without difficulty 
that the working of “‘inebriate asylums” has really never been duly 
tested at all, and indeed that so far as he could personally test them 
they have been anything but successful, and he shows with equal ease 
that those who talk lightly of defining a druukard or of distinguishing 
classes of drunkards from classes of lunatics have scarcely begun to 
think on the matter atall. Dr. Bucknill has received from those most 
interested in these questions but scurvy gratitude, but he is no doubt 
aware that his arguments must have great weight with thoughtful 
people not partisans, and must count for much in any future discus- 
sions in the Legislature. 

Dr. Bennet’s book* and Dr, Bennet’s practical labours in the field 
of consumptive disease of the lungs are too well known and appreciated 
to require any long notice at our hands. The present edition, how- 
ever, contains a good deal of new matter which does not seem to us ‘to 
be at all equal to the old. To Dr. Bennet we owe not only much teach- 
ing on his special subject—teaching vividly pointed by his own experi- 
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ence—but also we owe to him a gift even yet more valuable, the medical 
enthusiasm required to make us realise and work upon the belief that 
phthisis is often curable and cured. Dr. Bennet’s teaching had so far 
entered into the mind of the present generation that we are not sure 
that a republication of a treatise necessarily a little behind the present 
day was desirable, while, on the other hand, the new parts of the book 
seem tous distinctly unworthy of the author. A great many pages 
aré given to descriptions of Swiss resorts almost as well known to the 
public as Taplow or Grasmere, and the descriptions are founded upon 

‘visits so hasty and observations so crude as to be positively inferior to 
those to be found in a good guide-book such as that of Mr. Ball. Of 
the great drawbacks of the climate of the Riviera we could scarcely 
expect Dr. Bennet to say much, and he would have done wisely to 
forbear all reference to the mountain curse until he had studied the 
facts which are at his command. But we owe too much to Dr. Bennet 
in years gone by to carp at him in the present. 

It may be “twenty years since any English work has appeared on 
the subject of Diphtheria,” * if by work we mean a separate volume, - 
but the articles in Reynolds’s system and Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia are 
surely “‘ works” in the practical sense of the word. At the same time 
we do not deny that Dr. Mackenzie has hit upon a want and has fairly 
supplied it, for it may be useful to the profession to have a separate 
handy volume to turn to when they have to deal with this awful 
disease. The little book seems to us to contain a fairly good résumé 
of our knowledge of the subject, and perhaps scarcely professes to add 
anything to our knowledge. The treatment prescribed is that which 
has been universally adopted for the present on the strength of Dr. 
Oertel’s experience. It has yet to he tested by time and farther 
investigation. That points of importance should be omitted in a first 
edition is scarcely a matter for surprise; several omissions occur to 
us, and none more serious than the lack of any description of the fear- 
fully sudden death from syncope not uncommon in the convalescence 
from diphtheria, and of the precautions to be taken against the chance 
of such a calamity. 

The papers by Dr. Woakes” on the above subjects, published 
recently in the medical journals, must have attracted the attention of 
careful readers, and we are more than glad to receive them from the 
publisher in a connected form. We presume that Dr. Woakes has 
recast his essays; for the present little book shows no trace of being 
a hasty collection of fugitive papers, but possesses a unity and a due 
proportion of parts which mark a complete treatise. No class of 
affections are more wearisome to the patient or more disheartening to 
the physician than vertigo and tinnitus, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that these affections are better described, explained, and 
prescribed for in these pages, than in any other book which we have 
seen. Dr. Woakes writes not as a mere aurist, but as an intelligent 
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physiologist, pathologist, and physician; hence, although we know 
little of ear diseases as a speciality, we feel confidence even in the 
author’s treatment of his speciality, for the chapters we can appreciate 
seem to us to be well conceived and well finished. For instance, Dr. 
Woakes instead of seeing ear disease in many, or most, cases of vertigo 
and tinnitus, points out that “ Nature has in the labyrinth created a 
signal-box in which a note of warning might be sounded,” by much 
abused or enfeebled viscera elsewhere. The cases described by Dr. 
Woakes are as full of interest to the physiologist as to the clinician, 
and we think that Dr. Woakes deserves our thanks, not only for 
putting forth our realised knowledge in a convenient and clear 
method, but also for distinctly advancing our knowledge and our 
means of relief. 

This little volume” consists of an address delivered on Harvey, at 
the opening of the session of the Jefferson Medical College. It is very 
pleasant to us in reading this essay to feel that the eminent American 
.physician not merely recognises Harvey as his own aneestor, but 
speaks throughout as if there were no breach of continuity betwéen the 
English and American schools of medicine. Nor indeed is there. 
The writings of Da Costa and his distinguished colleagues flourish in 
England as freely as those of Pagetand Jenner flourish in America, and 
with no sense of strangeness on either side. The Americans have as 
much right to their pride of Harvey as we have in England, and they are 
worthy of him both in their scientific labours, and in the literary 
culture which enables them to adorn their art with occasional 
profusions as elegant and as learned as the present. 

We scarcely know how to deal with this book ;* fortunately we 
have not the space to review it. If, in trying to deal briefly with it, 
we call it a clever book the author may be angry with us, and not 
unjustly angry, for it is something more than clever. Something 
more, because the author is not flippant or smart; he really means 
what he says, and he has an ideal—a high ideal. Moreover, there is 
much in these pages one may read with sympathy and with profit, 
however vexed one may be by the rest of them. For it seems to us a 
fine intelligence is ineffective for lack of seeing anything from any 
point of view but its own. The author scourges the supposed opinions 
of most of the able men of the day. but the misfortune is these able 
men do not hold such opinions as Mr. Strickland Constable puts into 
their mouths They would have no difficulty in proving that Mr. 
Constable has attacked them on partial statements and not upon a 
careful survey of their full meaning. Hence, so far as this book is 
controversial, it must fail to convince. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


R. M‘CARTHY, in attempting a record of the period beginning 
with the accession of our present sovereign,’ has undertaken a 
task of no common difficulty. It requires a very large mental grasp 
and the utmost delicacy of judgment to discuss the character and acts 
of men who are still living, and to comprehend transactions which 
are still, so to speak, incomplete. To judge by the two volumes now 
before us the author is executing his task with success. These are to 
form one half of the complete work, and they carry the history down 
to the Treaty of Paris in 1856. The work opens abruptly. with the 
death of King William IV., and with a pleasant narrative of the pro- 
clamation of his girl successor. A sketch of the state of parties then 
follows, in which due importance is given to the position of Lord 
Durham, a man who, owing to his early death, is generally less known 
than his character merited. The first social events treated of are the 
introduction of penny postage and the development of steam on sea 
and land; and the famous “‘ Bed-chamber Question” affords the first 
important political incident of the reign. It is amusing to read to-day 
of the extraordinary utterances which public men allowed themselves 
on this and other topics forty years ago. Feargus O’Connor 
** boldly declared that he had excellent authority for the statement that if the 
Tories had got the young Queen into their hands by the agency of the new 
ladies of the bed-chamber, they had a plan for putting her out of the way and 
placing the bloody Cumberland on the throne in her stead.” 

Who of the younger generation would believe how, in days long 
anterior to his retirement to the stately gloom of the Upper House, 
Lord Beaconsfield lavished strong words? In his controversy with 
O’Connell, the latter 
**denounced him as a ‘ miscreant,’ as a ‘wretch,’ a ‘liar,’ ‘ whose life isa 
living lie ;’ and finally as the ‘heir-at-law of the blasphemous thief who died 
impenitent on the cross.’ Mr. Disraeli begins his reply by describing himself 
as.one of those who ‘ will not be insulted even by a yahoo without chastising 
it;’ and afterwards, in a letter to one of Mr. O’Connell’s sons, declares his 
desire to express ‘the utter scorn in which I hold his [Mr, O’Connell’s] 
character, and the disgust with which his conduct inspires me;’ and informs 
the son that ‘I shall take every opportunity of holding your father’s name up 
to public contempt, and I fervently pray that you or some one of your blood 
may attempt to avenge the inextinguishable hatred with which I shall pursue 
his existence.’ ” 

It is worthy of notice that increased freedom of the press has not in 
any way increased the license of the press since the earlier part of the 
century. Young Republicans are wont to point with pride, and their 
young opponents with loathing, to the scandalous or abusive passages 
about high persons which are occasionally to be found in obscure or 
vulgar publications; and both parties are apt to dilate upon the 
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growing freedom or license (as they respectively regard it) of the 
times. Any one, however, who will take the trouble to examine the 
caricatures, the squibs, and certain portions of the high-priced press of 
the first four decades of the century, will find that the extremest utter- 
ances of the Republican papers and the dirty insinuations that are 
occasionally interspersed in the slavering of the “society” journals are 
to their predecessors as water unto wine. The Queen’s marriage 
serves Mr. M‘Carthy as a peg on which to hang a very appreciative 
chapter on the Prince Consort. The first Chinese war is briefly 
described ; the Cabul disasters, on the other hand, receive worthy 
and opportune treatment. O'’Connell’s extravagances, the contest of 
Free Trade and conquest of Peel, a severe sketch of Mr. Disraeli’s rise, 
the distresses of 1846-7, the miserable “‘ Spanish marriages,” fill up 
the remainder of the volume. The second volume is devoted almost 
exclusively to the Crimean War and to Lord Palmerston, whom it 
treats with somewhat less admiration than his name generally com- 
mands, though still with respect. The war is narrated in a rapid and 
facile, but nevertheless discriminating manner. A chapter on the 
literature of the early Victorian period closes the volume. We are on 
the whole well pleased with this, especially with the few pages devoted 
to the development of our contemporary, Punch. Mr. Carlyle the 
author seems to us to treat with less than due respect. Mr. M‘Carthy’s 
work is undoubtedly good. He belongs to that new school of history, 
represented by Mr. J. R. Green, which paints with a large and free 
brush with the endeavour to give a broad and justly proportioned 
idea of the whole, and scorns detail; and his work would be of as little 
value as a book of reference as the “‘ History of the English People” 
itself. Any of his chapters would make an excellent popular lecture. 
He undoubtedly shows his healthy Liberal sympathies, but he has 
escaped the charge of bias in a way which is remarkable in a man 
writing of contemporary matters. And in no part of his work has he 
been more judicious than in his excellent chapters on Irish affairs in 
1843 and 1848. 

Mr. S. Hubert Burke publishes the first of three proposed volumes 
of ‘“ Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty.”* We cannot assign 
any great value to the portion that we nave received, which consists 
merely of a series of disconnected chapters of the history of the reign 
of Henry VIII., written in an unattractive gossiping style, and display- 
ing little research. Mr. Burke tells us that 


“in the course of some erudite and thoughtful observations I was specially 
moved by the remarks of a learned and accomplished High Church lady who 
averred her strong objection to the past and existent mode of imparting 
historical knowledge.” 

It is not clear whether it was Mr. Burke, or the High Church lady 
(we thank him for that phrase) who was both learned and accomplished, 
that made thé erudite and thoughtful observations. Grammar would 
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assign them to Mr. Burke, while Modesty prefers to think that the 
lovely and accomplished representative of Catholicism uttered them. 
However this may be, if it was the High Church lady who inspired 
Mr. Burke to write this book with a view of “making history 
interesting,” and he has any other demands on his time, we think the 
lady incurred a grave responsibility; for he has produced only a 
feeble specimen of magazine padding. 
Dr. McDonnell tells us that he is in his eighty-third year, is an 
Irish Protestant and Whig; that he has never failed to promote the 
cause of equal justice to his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, and 
that he sees the true interest of Ireland in a firm and affectionate union 
with England and Seotland. Being such, he has felt himself bound to 
produce a book on the Ulster Civil War,* in order to demolish 
Mr. Froude’s mischievous production, “ The English in Ireland.” Like 
most books of controversy, it is lively and readable, but not very con- 
vincing. It is generally not difficult to lessen materially the numbers 
in Irish narratives of massacre; and Dr. McDonnell undoubtedly shows 
that the estimates of the Protestants massacred by the Roman Catholic 
rebels in Ulster are ludicrously overstated both by Sir John Temple 
aud Lord Clarendon, A large part of the book is devoted to the 
exploits of the Irish who served under an ancestor of Dr. McDonnell 
in Montrose’s campaign. The author concludes a not very important 


hook with some sensible remarks on the hopelessness of a separation 


of Ireland from Great Britain. 
Mr. Philip Smith edits a translation of Brugsch-Bey’s “ History of 


Egypt under the Pharaohs,” * which was left almost complete by the late 
H. Danby Seymour. Brugsch-Bey published the first part of this work 
in French some twenty years ago. The period that has since elapsed 
has brought to light immense stores of knowledge; and he found it 
advisable to publish a greatly enlarged edition of his work, in his native 
‘yerman tongue, three years ago. It is a translation of this newer 
work which is now before us. It is obviously impossible in the space 
and time allowed to us to do much more than note the appearance of 
so important a work. Perhaps the chief proposition which it lays 
down is the statement that the remotest Pharaohs of Memphis must, 
with the present evidence, be accepted as undoubted historical person- 
ages: and the author gives a list, for which he claims full authority, 
of no less than seventy-six sovereigns before Ramses II. in the four- 
teenth century before Christ. There is no lack of maps, illustrative 
tables, pedigrees, and translations to support these statements. The 
professor of a science which is studied by very few, has the advantage . 
of being, to some extent, able to say what he likes; he suffers, how- 
ever, at the same time from a corresponding disadvantage : his theories 
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are liable to be completely upset by his next successor. It is not at 
all probable that such a fate will strike a man who has made such a 
long and thorough examination of the Egyptian monuments, under 
such singularly favourable circumstances; but Brugsch-Bey’s bock 
can hardly be placed in its right rank until another Egyptologist of 
equal eminence has followed him ; and this is likely not to come to 
pass for many years. It is admirably arranged, and bears every sign 
of being worthy of the author’s reputation. To the work is appended 
a lecture on the Exodus and the Egyptian monuments, which the 
author delivered before the International Congress of Orientalists, in 
London, in 1874, This lecture proves and confirms every detail of the 
Exodus, and accounts for the passage of the Red Sea in so clear and 
convincing a manner that we become suspicious, and wish it had not 
been appended to a purely historical work. 

The fifth edition of the second volume of Duncker’s History of 
Antiquity® has been published. It contains the third and fourth books 
of the work. The former treats of the foundation of the Assyrian 
power, and the states and towns of the Syrians, including the history 
of Israel. The fifth book describes Assyria at her height of power, 
and the revival of Egypt and Babylon. We need say little of a book 
which has obtained so extraordinary a success. It is marked by the 
same clear breadth of view and by the same interest which the first 
volume showed. 

Miss Lang sends us a translation of M. Rambaud’s “ Histoire de la 
Russie,” * which we are disposed to rate as a poor book. The first 
part, which is in great part ethnographical, is perhaps fairly good ; but 
when the author comes to deal with the history of modern Russia, he 
is péinfully insufficient. He seems scarcely to know that the private 
character of Catherine II. was in any way remarkable. The assassina- 
tion of Paul receives no further mention than this :— 


“ An event still more extraordinary broke up the coalition, the death of the 
be Fg Paul in the night of the 23rd-24th ot March, 1801. .... England 
could not help being satisfied by the simultaneous news of the destruction 
of the Danish fleet and the terrible death of the Tsar.” 

In like manner the conduct of Alexander I. with Napoleon, and of 
Nicholas with reference to the Anglo-French War, is told in a flavour- 
less manner that seems designed only to avoid offence in Russia. 

Colonel Malleson’s ‘‘ History of Afghanistan” is a book at which we 
look somewhat suspiciously, owing to the extreme opportuneness of its 
publication. The author, however, disarms us in part by referring to 
a statement published by him in 1875, in which he announced that 
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the history of Afghanistan would possibly engage his attention at a 
future period. In view of that probability he had collected notes; 
and these form the chief sources of the present volume, which he owns 
having written more hurriedly than he could have wished. About 
three-quarters of the book are devoted to the geography and early 
history of the country. The remainder treats of the events from the 
last British invasion in 1859 to the present war. Colonel Malleson 
has a most wholesome distrust of Russian intrigue on our Asiatic 
frontier, and warmly supports the policy of the present Government. 
He writes with a graphic pen, and his book will be much used and 
quoted for months to come. 

The United States Congress, by a resolution, recommended that the 
Centennial Anniversary of Independence should be marked in every town 
by the delivery of an address on the history of the place. At San 
Francisco such a lecture was deemed insufficient, and Mr. Hittell was 
deputed to write a History of the City® of some hundreds of pages. 
This book now lies before us. California was discovered, it appears, 
by the Spaniards in 1542, and received its name from an imaginary 
land in an obscure romance. Drake seems to have visited it in 1579; 
and the author thinks that the Spaniards, who speak of a bay of San 
Francisco shortly after his voyage, named it after him. Before 
believing this possible, we should like to satisfy ourselves that the 
name of San Francisco, as applied to any part of California, is to be 
found before the settlement there of the Franciscan monks from 
Mexico in the middle of the last century. These missions governed 
the Indians and administered the district until 1813, when the Mexican 
Government announced that they would be secularised. Nothing, 
however, was done until five-and-twenty years later, when all the 
pure Indians had disappeared, and there was little lett to secularise. 
The Mexican Government made the first grant of land to a private 
citizen in 1835. An Englishman, named Richardson, who came there 
in 1835, and an American named Leese, in 1836, appear to have been 
the earliest settlers on the site of the present city. The admirable 
nature of the soil of California soon began to be commented on by 
American travellers, and it became clear that in the event of a war 
with Mexico it would be a great step for the United States to seize the 
province. When that war did break out, the United States fleet in 
the Pacific occupied Monterey and San Francisco; and the treaty ot 
1848 gave California over into the power of the States, with a popula- 
tion of some thirteen thousand. In January of that year an American, 
J. W. Marshal, discovered gold. Such a fact quickly spread, and 
within six months a quarter of a million of dollars’ worth of the 
precious metal had been sent to San Francisco, In 1849 the popula- 
tion of the city jumped te fifteen thousand; in the harbour were seen 
four hundred vessels deserted by the sailors; and the citizens voted 
themselves a State constitution. Next year their representatives were 
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received at Washington, and California became the thirty-first State in 
the Union. The years 1851-2 were famous for the activity of the 
Vigilance Committees, which were formed to carry out by popular 
process that war against robbery and murder which the police failed 
to wage. Commercial frauds and panic marked the year 1854. The 
next year but one saw the revival and final extinction of the Vigilance 
Committee. In 1860 the population of the State had risen to nearly 
four hundred thousand, that of San Francisco being some fifty-seven 
thousand. Forseveral years previously the yield of gold had diminished; 
on the other hand, silver was being raised in enormous quantities, and 
its supply at the present day dwarfs the yield of the yellow metal. It 
need hardly be said that California chose the winning side in the War 
of Secession, and that her career has been one of extraordinary 
increase in prosperity ever since. The population of the capital city 
is now some four hundred thousand. Silver and wheat have become 
her principal exports. Mr. Hittell’s book is not particularly well 
written, but it narrates in a straightforward manner one of the most 
extraordinary stories in the history of the world. 

We recently had to speak very favourably of an edition of Goethe’s 

“ Egmont,” published with English notes by Dr. Buchheim.’ The 
same distinguished editor has now brought out an admirable com- 
panion volume, containing Schiller’s “ Life and Death of Count L. 
von Egmont,” and his ‘‘ Siege of Antwerp.” The latter of these pieces 
and part of the former are usually printed as appendices to the 
“Revolt of the Netherlands.” It is, however, remarkable that the 
whole of the paper on Egmont (Schiller’s only biography) is printed 
in only one edition (Goedeke’s) of the poet’s collected works. There 
is a fitness in its appearing in connection with Goethe’s play, for 
Schiller himself says in his preface :— 
__ Das Andenken des durch die Schlachten bei St. Quentin und Gravelingen, 
und durch sein ungltickliches Ende in der niederlandischen Geschichte so 
merkwirdigen Grafen von Egmont...... ist durch das Trauerspiel dieses 
Namens neuerdings weider aufgefrischt worden.” 

There is a further fitness in placing side by side the prose and verse 
treatment of the same historical subject, and still more in so placing 
works on the same subject by the two illustrious rival-friends ; and 
few better selections could be ‘made for a fairly advanced student of 
German than these two volumes. Dr. Buchheim has greatly helped 
the full understanding of them by historical analysis, and by a liberal 
supply of excellent notes. We may remark that the text is printed in 
Roman type. 

In Mr. Adams's “ Wykehamica”™ we find one of those pleasant, 
gossiping books about his old school which every public school man 
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loves to read, if he has not time to write. It is not very well 
arranged, and has little to say on the present state of the school; but 
it is full of interesting talk about the ways of the venerable founda- 
tion in days that are gone. Every Wykehamist will read it with 
eagerness, and non-Wykehamists wiil wile away several pleasant hours 
with it. We note a strong undercurrent of discontent with ‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby” for claiming for Arnold the invention of a decent 
and pious life at a public school. We think Mr. Adams might have 
been satisfied with the glory reflected by Arnold on his own old 
school. 

It was our pleasant task two or three years ago to notice with warm 
praise Karl von Gebler’s biography of Galileo. Mrs, George Sturge 
has just produced a translation” of that excellent work which seems 
in every respect a worthy representation of the original. We notice 
with regret the early death of Karl von Gebler shortly before this 
publication appeared. 

Southey’s “ Life of Nelson” has been edited as a school-book by 
Mr. Mullins, of Marlborough College. It contains very few notes, 
and, indeed, requires none. It is printed in type which is far too 
small; and, as we remember a prettier edition of about the same size 
in our boyhood, we fail to see a good reason for Mr. Mullins’s 
exertions. 

Captain L. J. Trotter complains that the memory of. Warren 
Hastings” has been loaded by several writers with undeserved obloquy. 
This is to some extent true; but we are bound to express our sur- 
prise when we find him name Macaulay among those who have 
unjustly reviled the great Proconsul. That illustrious man was cer- 
tainly not faultless, and it has always seemed to us that Macaulay 
went as far as he justly could in emphasising his great qualities and 
great acts in extenuation of obvious wrongs. Captain Trotter’s “‘ Bio- 
graphy,” as it seems to us, does not attempt to contradict any of 
Macaulay’s assertions, and he appears to agree with the conclusions of 
the latter, when he remarks,with refe rence to the unjust Kohilla War, 
that Hastings ‘dealt with the case before him as a statesman rather 
than a moralist.” Seeing that the views of the two authors are so 
-much alike, bearing in mind Macaulay’s superior style, we give the 
earlier writer the preference. 

Mr. Hamilton’s book about the Poets Laureate” is a collection of 
somewhat scanty chapters on the holders of that office from Ben 
Jonson down to our own times. It shows us that of the thirteen 





11 “Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia. From Authentic Sources.’ By 
Karl von Gebler. Translated, with the sanction of the author, by Mrs. George 
Sturge. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

12 «The Life of Nelson.” By Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D., Poet Laureate, 
&e. &c. Edited by W. E. Mullins, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. London : Rivingtons. 

13 «Warren Hastings : a Biography.” By Captain Lionel James Trotter, Bengal. 
Half-pay, Author of a ‘‘ History of India,” &. London: Allen & Co, 
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poets laureate since Jonson there have been scarcely three that we 
should style poets at all. 

The series of Foreign Classics for English Readers, edited by 
Mrs. Oliphant, bids fair to attain as high a degree of success as the 
companion series of Ancient Classics recently published under the 
editorship of Mr. Lucas Collins. We recently had to speak favour- 
ably of General Hamley’s “ Voltaire ;” and we have now before us 
an excellent little volume on Moliére,* the joint work of Mrs. 
Oliphant and Mr. Tarver. It gives a very bright and sufficient 
biography of the most comic poet since Aristophanes, with a good 
analysis of his plays, and a few translated extracts, The book will 
do much to make Moliére even more popular amongst us than he is— 
' especially since the admirable translation of Mr. H. van Laun. If we 
were obliged to find some fault, we would hint that it is hardly pos- 
sible tovsay of any three of his comedies that they are the best ; and, 
if we were to say so, we should hardly add “Le Festin de Pierre” to 
‘‘Le Tartuffe,” and “‘ Le Misanthrope” to complete the trilogy. 

Mr. Minto publishes in “ English Men of Letters,” edited by Mr. 
John Morley, a very good sketch of Defve,"* a work for which there 
was plenty of room. Three laborious biographies of this great writer 
have been published within a century; but, nevertheless, there is 
scarcely any eminent man of letters of whom so little is generally 
known, although the name of none, save, perhaps, Shakspeare and 
Bunyan, is so often on our lips; and nine-tenths of those who have 
read it believe his ‘Journal of the Plague” to be an authentic narrative. 
Mr. Minto says comparatively little by way of description or summary 
of Defoe’s writings, but he gives a very clear idea of the connection 
of the man and his writings with the political events of his day, and 
analyses the peculiar literary power of Defoe in what seems to us 
a very convincing manner. We warmly recommend Mr. Minto’s book. 
We will cite one singular fact for the benefit of the careless: Defoe 
was fifty-eight years old when he wrote ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Mr. Huxley’s monograph on Hume,” in the same series with the 
book last noticed, is likely to have less success, People in general are 
indisposed to enthusiasm over matters of abstract thought. Hume 
cannot be said to have a schoo] at the present day, and the number of 
those who swear by him is not larger than that of those who really 
study him. His chief claim to rank as a man of letters would be 
found in his “‘ Essays” and “ History.” Mr. Huxley has, however, 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the works on the Human 
Understanding ; and, criticising these with great minuteness, has pro- 
duced a book which may be called controversial. He brings much 
learning to bear on this part of Hume’s writings, and exhibits an 
attractive, if somewhat absolute, style ; but both the subject and the 
mode of treating are likely to hinder a large sale- of his book. 





15 ** Molitre.” By Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver, M.A. Edinburgh and 
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17“ Hume.” By Professor Huxley. London: Macmillan & Co. ; 
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Mr. Morley’s series contains also a sketch of Goldsmith and his 
writings * by Mr.{William Black. Goldsmith has had no lack of 
biographers; and amongst all who have written about him there is a 
fair consensus, Lord Macaulay and Thackeray having had the last 
words and crystallised: the general conception of the man. No wonder, 
then, if Mr. Black has nothing very strikingly new to say. He has, 
however, given us a very lively and interesting sketch. 

In the same series of “ English Men of Letters” appearsa biography 
of Shelley,” by Mr. J. A. Symonds. We have, indeed, had many 
sketches of Shelley, but not yet a commanding life. Almost all have 
been written either by acquaintances who were disposed to glorify 
themselves in the light reflected from the poet, or by enthusiasts who 
can see only the most perfect poetry in every word that Shelley wrote, 
and in the man himself the perfect type of human excellence. We 
prefer the tone of Mr. Symonds’s little book to that of any previous 
writer on Shelley. His critical outline of his poetry is admirably 
just, and if the biographical part of his work is, as it seems to us, 
not quite so just, yet it is fuirer than that of any earlier writer. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton, in his biography” of Turner, has written the 
story of the development of the artist, rather than the life of the man. 
And in this he has been wise; for few human careers have been less 
worthy of contemplation or imitation than that of the man Turner, 
while any record of the steps of such a genius must be valuable. The 
late Walter Thornbury told us, very efficiently, as much as need be 
known about Turner's personal history; and for that history Mr. 
Hamerton refers the world to his predecessor in a manner that is 
chivalrous. Of his own book we can say that it is excellent, and that 
it is the work of a true critic. The great painter’s changes of style or 
method are noted, and justly tracked to their causes. The influences 
that worked on him are developed convincingly. Mr. Hamerton writes 
with a thorough admiration of his subject, but does not share the wild 
enthusiasm of the youthful years of Mr. Ruskin. Indeed, he has more 
than a slight tilt with the Oxford graduate, against whom he brings 
one or two damaging charges of inconsistency. We should mention 
that the volume is adorned by nine etchings of great beauty by Mr. 
Brunet-Debaines. 
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F a parrot were to write an opera it would probably introduce as 
.L many imitations as the author of “Saul Weir”* does in that 
remarkable novel. In the early numbers the writer appeared as an 
imitator of Dickens’s worst style. He then made a change, and dis- 
covered poets and similes and metaphors in the manner of the late 
Rev. George Gilfillan. In the eighth part he assumes a fresh style, 
and breaks out after the manner of the author of “ Spiritual Wives.” 
We do not know which is the worst—the blank, verse writer who 
tumbles down into prose, or the prose writer who scrambles up into 
blank verse. Here is a specimen of the latter from a description of a 
storm at sea, at the beginning of the eighth part of “Saul Weir” :— 


“ The great expanse of heaving, spectral ridges, 
The shrill flight of winds, the ghastly underplay 
Of shadows only seen on dark nights, when” .. . . (p. 82). 


Martinus Scriblerus has given us a receipt for making a storm at sea. 
“Take,” he says, “ Eurus, Zephyr, Auster, and Boreas, and cast them 
together in one verse; add to these rain, lightning, and thunder the 
loudest that you can. Mix your clouds and billows well together till 
they foam, and thicken your description with a quicksand.” The 
author of “ Saul Weir” has improved upon this receipt. He has added 
some most wonderful moral-thunder of his own, such as Martinus 
Scriblerus could never have contemplated. He should not, however, 
we think, in this sceptical age, have introduced what almost looks like 
a miracle. Noeba Edred, saved from the wreck, is dying of thirst in 
an open boat—“ when a tired sea-bird fluttered above her, its wings 
fanned her burning brow ; it alighted, and its plumage was damp with 
the coolness of the clonds. In its beak it bore fruit, culled from some 
far distant island, and it left the delicious morsel upon her breast when 
it winged its way onward” (p. 95). We think that there is in this 
passage something else besides the coolness of the clouds. 

Mrs. Cudlip* writes in her old style, neither better nor worse. Her 
last book is essentially what may be called a “Society Novel,” using 
the word Society in its newly-acquired sense, which it has obtained 
since “‘ Society Papers” were started. We know very well what is in 
store for us, when in the first chapter we read that “‘ Arch Saltoun’s 
gaze goes hungrily after the lady who has been so zealously looking 
after her cattle.” The lady, we need not say, is not a dairy-maid, but 
a woman of the highest fashion, who has been looking after her horse 
and her big dog. 





1 ¢* Saul Weir.” (The Cheveley Novels). Parts viii. and ix. William Black- 
wood and Sons : Edinburgh and London. 1879. 

2 ‘* Mrs, Cardigin.”’ A Novel. By Annie Thomas. (Mrs, Pender Cudlip.) 
In three volumes. London: Chapman and Hall. 1879. 
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The author of “ Blue Roses” always writes delightfully. In her 
present tale’ the Scotch scenes are particularly well done. Only those 
who know Scotland well will be able thoroughly to appreciate their 
truthfulness, Dr. Fairlie is excellently done, although at one or two 
points of the story we confess that we have been somewhat puzzled as to 
what his true ageis. The short description of the literary and scientific 
society at Edinburgh, when “ young Robert” is at the University, is 
particularly good, and is not overdone by fine writing. We can most 
strongly recommend the story to all persons seeking for a sound, 
wholesome novel to put into the hands of young peuple. 

“The World She Awoke In”* is a fair novel, rather above than 
below the average. Miss Aldridge has an eye for character, and this 
quality puts her above the line. ‘The Family Sayings” are quaint 
enough in their way, but will hardly bear the strain which the author 
puts upon them. Mrs. Des Anges is one of the best drawn characters, 
and we thoroughly sympathise with her remarks upon the trades- 
people with whom she is obliged to deal. We are introduced to 
“‘ missions” of all kinds, training nurses, and literary ladies, and the 
reading-room of the British Museum, 


“The Muses’ temple and Bohemian’s home.” 


All these things are described in a pleasant, gossiping way. The 
writer, too, shows no little amount of culture, as may be seen by her 
quotations. 

“Near the Lagunas”® is a capital tale for those, whether old or 
young, who love adventure. The narrative never flags, Incident 
follows incident. Some of them we should suspect were in part true. 
At all events they have a life-like air about them. We have a capital 
description of a horse-race, with all the ins-and-outs of cheating. This 
is soon afterwards followed by an equally good description of a scene 
at monte, at which gentlemen who wished, as the author suggestively 
remarks, “ to inspire a little skill inthe game,” played. This is nearly 
as good as Thackeray’s remark upon Kawdop Crauley’s skill at 
billiards, “‘ nobody liked to play with one who possessed such remark- 
able recuperative powers.” The writer, however, of “Near the 
Lagunas” can do better things than describe horse-racing and gambling. 
He has a true eye for the picturesque. His descriptions of scenery 
are worthy the pages of any of our best and most observant travellers. 
In the first volume, at page 228, will be found a most graphic descrip- 
tion of the ombu-tree. Whether there really is such a tree, or it is 
the offspring of the writer’s imagination—for we suppose novelists may 
invent trees as well as men and women in their works—it is equally 
well described. 





3‘ Within Sound of tie Sea.”” By the Author of ‘‘ Blue Roses.” London: 
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Only the very greatest skill could have enabled Miss Collins to have 
triumphed over all the medical and legal difficulties in “In This 
World.”* A female doctor is, as far as we are aware, quite a new per- 
sonage in fiction. This one, too, is a most decided character. When 
a lady tells u minor poet to write a sonnet to a sunset, and she will 
extract money from a publisher for it, we feel that she is equal to any 
of the emergencies of life. We cannot say very much. for the jokes. 
They somehow hang fire. When a lady compares a frown on the 
forehead to the Greek letter yi, we feel that she is neither learned nor 
witty. She has simply strained her own forehead in vain. The 
English, too, is in places rather slipshod.. “ Devoted” is curiously 
used in the phrase “a manuscript book, devoted to scribbling,” which 
occurs at the beginning of the first volume. If Miss Collins herself 
would write upun things she knows, and not scribble about things 
which she does not understand, her next novel may probably be more 
amusing. 

“The Mysterious Rubies” ’ is not a novel, but a collection of four 
very poor tales. The last is, perhaps, the best. They are all, how- 
ever, disfigured by a lackadaisical style of sentiment, and a want of 
backbone. 

The author of “ The Rose Garden” * always writes with culture and 
knowledge. We think that, as a matter of art, she has unnecessarily 
burdened herself in “Cartouche” in making the dog so principal a 
character. “Crab” in ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” ouly plays a 
very suall part. The writer’s descriptions of Italian scenery are done 
with real feeling and much taste. Her characters, too, act like human 
beings, and are not mere puppets. Taking it all in all, no more 
readable novel has appeared for some time than “ Cartouche.” Like 
‘Within Sound of the Sea,” we can recommend it to all mothers who 
are in doubt as to what to order from the circulating library for family 
reading. 

Messrs. Strahan and Co. have sent us a novel’ which, as far as 
appearances go, is the very model of binding. At a little distance the 
cover might be taken for real morocco. To make it quite perfect, the 
leaves, however, should be cut. We deeply regret that the inside 
of the present novel does not correspond with the outside. In 
this particular case the leaves are not worth cutting, either by the 


binder or anybody else. 
‘‘Croomaboo”” must be a delightful place. It is, the author tells 
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us, the most blackguard village in Canada. It is inhabited by the 
lowest class of Irish and Dutch. Every other word is an oath,. and 
every other child illegitimate. There were, however, two good 
men in the place, and about them the story is principally concerned. 
The writer has some eye for character, and no little humour, but we 
are doubtful whether his story will be popular in England. In Canada, 
we should imagine, it might be a success. 

Two translations of German novels remain to be noticed. Miss Ness 
is indefatigable in her attempt to introduce German novels to English 
readers. We think that she has made a far wiser choice in “‘ Withered 
Leaves” than in her previous selections. The novel, however, which 
we think will have most interest for Englishmen, is Fritz Reuter’s “ An 
Old Story of My Farming Days.”"* We can most strongly recom- 
mend it. 

“ The Epic of Hades” ™ fully deserves all the honours of an illus- 
trated edition. It is without doubt one of the most popular poems of 
the day. Not only have professional critics praised it, but at least 
one statesman and one bishop has sung its praises. The reasons of 
its popularity lie very near the surface. Tennyson may be said to 
have prepared the way for its success, The blank verse, without 
possessing any special characteristics of its own, is sufficiently melo- 
dious to hold the ear of the reader. The thoughts, without being 
very original or very new, keep sufficiently above the average common- 
places ot the day to make us always expect that the next page will 
contain something very good. Hope, in this case, makes good the say- 
ing of Thales—it stays with us to the end. If, however, a poem 
succeeds in possessing these qualities for the critical, what must it 
not do for the uncritical—that is, for the great mass of mankind 
who read poetry, not because they really care about it, but because they 
have learnt that it is the right thing to read it. To them “The Epic 
of Hades,” with its pre-eminently readable blank verse, its plain 
and easily understood sentiments, comes like a revelation after all 
the flame and smoke of Swinburne, and the mystical, esoteric vagaries 
of Browning. ‘The Epic of Hades” hits the right moment for its 
appearance. We have already given our opinion of its merits in this 
Review (April, 1877, pp. 589-90), and find nothing whatever now 
to add. The begianing and the end are the best. If we may use 
such an irreverent comparison, “ The Epic of Hades” is like a straw- 
berry pottle, in which you find one big strawberry at the bottom, and 
two or three large ones at the top, whilst all between are of an average 
size. Of the illustrations we cannot say much. Perhaps ‘“ Psyche 
and Eros” is the best. ; 
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In “Gwen”™ the author of “ The Epic of Hades” has struck a 
very different note. Here too, again, Tennyson has prepared the way 
for his success, It would be very easy to show the resemblances 
of “Gwen” to “Maud.” This, however, is not the point. The 
writer has evidently felt the wants of the age,—a novel in verse. 
The attempt has been made once or twice. “ Aurora Leigh” is, per- 
haps, the most successful venture, and, after that, Mr. Walter Smith’s 
“ Hilda,” a book to which it is very difficult to do justice. It is with 
‘“‘ Hilda” rather than with “ Maud” that we should be disposed to 
compare ‘‘ Gwen,” not so much by way of likeness as of contrast. 
“ Hilda” is, we think, decidedly the higher poem of the two, but 
“Gwen” is likely to be the most popular. “Hilda” goes further 
below the surface. If Mr. Smith will but give himself more time, 
will but take more trouble in the workmanship of his verse, we think 
that he will be able to solve the problem of the age, and give us the 
novel in verse, which will be the counterpart, age for age, of the 
Elizabethan drama, To return, however, to “Gwen.” The writer 
is more homely than Mr. Smith. He has, therefore, set himself a 
more difficult task. The motto which he has chosen for “The Epic 
of Hades,” “ difficile est proprie communia dicere,” might be far more 
appropriately applied to “Gwen,” It would be easy to pick out 
many bald passages in which the writer has been beaten by the 
inherent difficulty of the subject. It remains to be seen‘ whether 
he or Mr. Walter Smith will succeed in setting the prosaic details of 
modern life to poetry. That they will be set, and harmoniously set, 
we entertain not the slightest doubt. There is the same fault in the 
flow of the lyrical verse in ‘“‘ Gwen” which we noticed in “ Hilda.” 
“ Gwen,” however, is an attempt in the right direction, and the writer 
deserves no stinted praise for the boldness of his venture. 

“Brian Boru” ™ is certainly a remarkable work, and, as a first pro- 
duction, something more than remarkable. It would have been well, 
however, if the author, before he had written it, had remembered 
what Goethe said with regard to the English drama, that, had he been 
an Englishman, he would have been prevented from attempting to 
write a play, as the merits of Shakspeare would have weighed down 
his faculties.. It would, of course, be foolish to compare the author 
of “ Brian Boru” with Shakspeare, yet we do not hesitate to say that 
he has produced the most Shakspearian tragedy which we have had 
for many years. But here, strange as it may at first sound, lies the 
very fault of “Brian Boru.” It is too Shakspearian. It too often 
puts us in mind of Shakspeare. We do not for a moment mean that 
the writer is a plagiarist. Far from this. All we mean is, that in 
reading “ Brian Boru” we are inevitably reminded of certain scenes in 

'“ Macbeth” and “ King John.” It is not a similarity of thought, but 
a similarity of manner. The only modern work to which we can 
compare * Brian Boru” is Wells’s “ Joseph and his Brethren.” “ Brian 
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Boru,” although it lacks the brooding beauty—the Keatsian beauty, if 
we may so call it—of Wells's poem, possesses exactly what it lacks— 
vigour, fire, and movement. If any one would wish to see how 
different the treatment of the two authors is, let them compare Wells's 
de<cription of a falcon towering in the air, and the description of the 
prisoned eagle in “ Brian Boru.” Before, however, we point out the 
beauties of the latter poem, let us say a few words on another point. 
Does the author of this most dramatic of plays really think that there 
is any chance of a resuscitation of the glories of the English stage ? 
“Brian Boru” is an acting play in contradistinction to a closet play, 
of which so many are yearly produced. We suppose that he must do 
so, or he would not have spent so much time and labour on his work. 
We are aware that Véron, the admirable French critic, whose book 
on “Esthetics” we shall presently notice, holds some such doctrines 
with regard to the French stage. We are afraid that there is no 
chance of any revival of tragedy on either stage. The history of the 
drama forbids us even to hope for such a thing. There may be open- 
ings in other directions, such as that pointed out by Mr. Gosse, but 
we fear that tragedy is dead. It therefore behoves us to give a double 
meed of praise to the author of “ Brian Boru” for his labour spent 
in vain, just as it has been said that we should doubly applaud the 
virtuous man by way of making good his deficiency of happiness. 
We are afraid that the author of “ Brian Boru,” like the virtuous man, 
will reap more applause than solid advantages from his drama, Yet 
it is a poem which ought to be read, and which nobody who really 
cares about poetry can possibly afford to neglect. Its beauties will be, 
perhaps, best seen by extracts. Here is the speech of the Archbishop 
of Armagh on the woes and distractions of his country :— 
Affliction oftimes purges 

Both men and states ; the hammer strokes of Fate 

Ring on the world’s great anvil, and knit close 

The smitten nation; sparks of strife fly off, 

And sundered parts are welded into one, 

In the white-heat of anguish ; but our chiefs 

Are like rough flints—no union possible, 

.And at each stroke the scattered fragments fly 

In wider severance.” —(pp. 69, 70.) 

It would be difficult in contemporary poetry to find a piece of more 
dramatic and effective writing. We seem to hear the ring of Marlowe’s 
voice. Connor’s dream in the second scene of the fourth act shows 
real imaginative power. It is, however, too long for us to quote. 
Here is a shorter passage upon one of the many effects of the death 
of one who is near to us:— 

“We know not our own hurts, till Fate cries out 
‘No more! no more!’ Then memory’s flood-tide 
Rolls up, and casts upon the soul’s wide shore 
‘he wreck of old affections, and the relics 
Of childhood long ago.”—(p. 76.) 

It is, perhaps, in the analysis of the feelings that the writer is the 
strongest. We cannot, however, find room for any longer extracts, 
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and must again content ourselves with a short passage. Here is a bit 
in which Brian Boru describes the conflict of his passions, when he 
first entertains the thought of killing his brother :— 


“ High th and foul imaginings may not 
Dwell side by side like brothers in one breast : 
For the foul 1 reptile brood, not crushed at once, 
Will strike with venomed fangs, and soon devour 
The nurselings of the day.” (p. 45.) 


We think that we have now quoted enough to make good the high 
praise which we have bestowed on “ Brian Boru.” Its faults are 
simply the faults of all first works, a want of restraint and a want of 
repose. Most of its faults, in short, can be remedied in a second 
edition by the simple process of cutting out the defective passages. 
Whether the writer possesses true lyrical power is a more serious 
question. He can, however, most certainly write very effective blank 
verse, 

Mr. Todhunter” gave unmistakable signs in “ Laurella” that he 
possesses some of the true gifts of the poet. Above all, he showed a 
real tag for describing Nature in some of her more delicate aspects. 

acted rightly i in making his “ Alcestis” an English and not “a 
aul Pe play.” Mr. Swinburne’s splendid error has not lide 
him. Higginson in his excellent little volume of “ Atlantic Essays,” 
a work not nearly so well known in England as it deserves to be, first 
pointed out the incongruities of “‘ Atalanta.” No lyrical sweetness, 
no splendour of diction, no imitation however close can call the dead 
to life. The Athenian drama is a closed book. Mr. Todhunter has, 
therefore, done wisely in not imitating Greek tragedy. But has he 
done any better in imitating English tragedy ? This is the question 
which we would put to him and the author of “ Brian Boru.” Who 
now reads closet plays? A very small edition would suffice, we fancy, 
for such students, Mr. Todhunter apologises for putting modern 
sentiments in an ancient setting. No apology is needed. It is not 
the setting which is ancient, not the legendary story of Alcestis, that 
can never grow old, but the form of the setting which is out of keeping 
with the time. As we before hinted, the stage may see some revival, 
though not a revival of its old state. Mr. Todhunter, we perceive, 
follows Tennyson in putting prose into the mouth of some of his 
characters. This we do not think will be one characteristic of the 
drama of the future. It will become more and more poetical, certainly 
as far as form goes. It is often brought as an accusation against the 
English language that we have no intermediate speech on the stage 
between blank verse and mere prose. This is rather the fault of the 
dramatist than the language. Mr. Todhunter’s blank verse is flexible and 
easy. In places he shows dramatic force. His similes, too, are often 
very happy, as when Admetus says— 
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“ We are crushed 

Like flowers in eager children’s glowing hands 

When most they favour us.” (p. 59.) 
But we much fear that he has spent his labour in vain, as far as the 
general public is concerned. We shall, however, hope to meet him 
again, and trust he may find some other form than the drama in which 
to mould his thoughts. He has something to say, and we think that 
there is a future for both him and the author of “ Brian Boru.” 

Dr. Hake” holds a unique position among the poets of the day. He 
belongs to no school, although in the popular estimate he is generally 
classed with Rosetti and Swinburne. His present volume will most 
certainly raise his reputation. It is more likely to be popular than 
any of its predecessors. The finest poem in it is, in certain respects, 
“‘New Souls.” It deals with the religious questions of the day. Its 
burden is— 

‘That when old thrones are tumbling down, 
Man mocks the last that wears the crown.” 
After this the “‘ Psalmist” stands next highest. But every poem in 
the volume is marked by Dr. Hake’s peculiarly subtle tone of thought, 
which is, perhaps, more akin to Blake's than any other writer whom 
we know. 

The most remarkable thing about “ South-Western Pennsylvania” * 
is that it contains a long index in double columns extending over 
twelve pages. Thus, under the word “ abstract,” we are referred to 
page 20, where we find— 

“The sun’s my father, and the earth my mother, 

I am but a man, and you are but another.” 
This, it appears, is an abstract of the Redman’s creed. If it be so, the 
Redman is far more philosophical than is generally supposed. He has 
put into another shape the old axiom, ‘“ Sol et homo hominem faciunt.” 
We have made several more ventures by the help of the index, but 
have found nothing else worth quoting. Still, the index is most useful, 
and we suggest it to other poets as a means of lightening the labours 
of their reviewers. 

Mr. Barlow” will certainly very soon loose the position which he 
has already gained if he publishes any more such books as “ The 
Marriage Before Death.” If there is one thing pretty well agreed 
upon by all schools of thought, it is that a certain amount of restraint, 
if not of silence, should be observed with regard to the mere animal 
passions of human life. No one will accuse Mr. Grant Allen of being 
a transcendentalist, or with being infected with any false prudery, 
and we should therefore advise Mr. Barlow to study “ Physiological 
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Zisthetics” before he gives us another volume of poetry. He has 
made a grave mistake, from which it will take him some time to 
recover. : 

Mr Washburn’s poems” are very much above the average of 
American verse. A spirit of true patriotism rings through them. His 
lines upon his own book breathe a manly independent tone. In some 
of the pieces, too, we meet with a good deal of original thought. 

The author of the “ Bride of Gettysburg” informs us in his preface 
that his “ book is only written for the perusal of true admirers of 
genuine poetry—those who can appreciate lofty imagination, grand 
conception, and combination of ideas—graceful, fluent, flowing numbers 
—choicest harmony of cadence and rhyme, freighted with high and 
noble aspirations, filled with feeling and pathos, adorned with simile 
and metaphor,” &c. &c. We are afraid that we do not appreciate 
lofty imagination, for we most certainly do not care for such lines as— 

“Come, come away, I heard thee say, and fast cross Death’s silent sea, 

In this region fair there is no care, we all of woes are free.’’ (p. 42.) 
which sound to us very much like a religious nigger melody. 

We have received what is called a “ proof” copy .of “ Love’s 
Avater.”™ Here is the commencement :— 

**Thou holiest among the holy nine, 
Lo, eight co-operative labours shine 
In mirrors that revolvingly accept 
All being whose created mist hath crept 
Athwart thy face.” 
We can only suppose that the “ proof” has not been corrected. 

We are not, however, able to extend this supposition to Mr. 
Leighton’s carefully printed volume.” Here are some of his verses, 
neither worse nor better than usual— 

“The thoughtful student poring o’er the past, 
Can read on rock-bound ribs of earth her story ; 
Broad glacier-marks, the fossil shell and leaf, 
Are each an illustration of past time.” 
We prefer the prose of Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology” to such poetry 
as this. 

“To My Lady”™ is a volume of more than average poetry. The 
writer shows, as most men of any cultivation are sure to do, a feeling 
for Nature. But he has scarcely the power to give his feelings full 
utterance. Once or twice, however, he touches a higher note than 
usual. Here is the beginning of a sonnet entitled ‘ Love’s Music :”— 
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“I saw fair Love upon an April.day, 
And Spring had touched his tender lips with red 
And woven garlands for his golden head, 
And Hope had taught him rich sweet words to say, 
That footsore men upon their weary way 
Drew near.” (p. 122.) 


This is certainly something more than pretty. There are one or two 
other pieces which deserve notice, especially those which touch upon 
music and political freedom. 

“ Quarterman’s Grace, and other Poems” * will certainly not detract 
from the high reputation which Mrs. Pfeiffer has already attained. 
The pieces, however, which we like best are amongst the shortest. In 
these Mrs. Pfeiffer sustains her strength to the close. Such bits as a 
“‘ Song of the Early and the Latter Spring,” and “‘A Song of Winter,” 
are both very charming, especially the latter. Some of the sonnets, 
too, are very beautiful. We wish that we had space to give some 
quotations, 

Just twelve years ago a work upon criticism, with the clap-trap title 
of “The Gay Science,” appeared. A more mischievous book upon 
the subject could not have been written. Its author was an adherent 
of a school of philosophy which had long ago received its death- 
blow, and a supporter of a literary system which stood self-condemned. 
The book, in spite of all the puffs of the press, fell dead upon the 
world. We have now before us a work” by a French critic, whose 
object and whose method is precisely the reverse of that of the author 
of ‘The Gay Science.” The translation of M. Véron’s work appears 
in “ The Library of Contemporary Science,” a series which we cannot 
too strongly recommend to all our readers. Many excellent works 
have already appeared in the series, but none will prove of such 
service to the literary man, and especially to the poet, as the present 
volume. M. Véron clearly discerns the wants of the day. He is not 
afraid ot the revolution in thought which is going on in all directions. 
“Fata volentem trahunt, nolentem ducunt” is the idea which runs 
through the book on the one hand, whilst on the other the individuality 
of the artist inspires every page. The man is the artist. No 
academies, no systems of prizes, no State patronage, can make the 
artist. These are the curses of art. We cannot, of course, give 
M. Véron’s most eloquent and most conclusive reasons against all these 
things. Those who have thought most upon the subject will best 
understand the strength of M. Véron’s position. Upon some minor 
points artists may be inclined to differ from him, but they are essen- 
tially minor points, and do not touch the main argument. It is, how- 
ever, to the chapter upon Poetry to which we would direct attention. 
Both critic and poet should study and lay to heart every line, the 
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critic even more than the poet, because he is generally the more 
ignorant of the two. To the critic M. Véron emphatically says, “ you 
must look to the work, andthe work only, for your motives of appre- 
ciation. There is only one true criterion—the sum of poetic ability 
which the author, by the production of the work, proves that he pos- 
sesses. Nothing else has any real, scientific value” (p. 340). This, 
in short, brings us back by a new route to Hegel’s aphorism, “ the 
value of a work of art rises in the ratio as the thought is more deep and 
comprehensive, and in the ratio as that thought is more vividly 
expressed.” As to the workmanship of the poet’s art, M. Véron 
expresses the whole truth in these lines, “whilst our endeavours 
should be to suggest as many ideas as possible to the intellect, we 
should, at the same time, aim to demand from ita minimum of effort” 
(p. 345). Is it too late in the day that Mr. Browning and his school 
may sit at the feet of M. Véron? “ Poetry,” says Emerson, “ teaches 
the enormous force of a few words, and, in proportion to the inspira- 
tion, checks loquacity. Great thoughts ensure musical expressions.” 
M. Véron then proceeds to show how we may diminish the strain of 
continuous effort, how, in short, we may attain musical expression. 
But let it never be forgotten that this musical expression can only be 
attained by loftiness and generosity of thought, or, in Hegel’s words, 
“in the ratio as the thought is more deep.” M. Véron’s next section 
is still more interesting, as it deals with the bearings of poetry upon 
Science, a question which has been almost ignored in England, or else 
treated from the mere theologian’s point of view. As far as we can 
remember, Mr. Morley is the only critic who has, in his Essay on 
Byron, touched upon the matter in a satisfactory way. Like Mr. 
Morley, M. Véron warns us against the foolish notion that our greater 
knowledge of the secrets of Nature will less exalt our imagination than 
the childish notions of primitive ages. As M. Véron asks, “‘ How can 
we believe that a comprehension of the law which binds the stars and 
our earth together, and makes them rush in their proper order 
through the infinities of space, which again are peopled with literally 
an innumerable multitude of similar worlds and systems, can prevent 
us from being more deeply stirred by the sight of the fhidnight sky, 
than the men who looked up at it and thought they were gazing at a 
vault sprinkled with golden nails?” And he proceeds to ask whether 
man can have become indifferent to man now that he studies mankind, 
now that he is investigating the laws of the body and the laws of the 
mind, laws of which the very greatest philosophers of old had not the 
very slightest conception? What, too, from a social point of view, he 
asks, are the true glories of our day, charity, toleration, respect for 
womanhood, childhood, and for human life, and even for animals? He 
points out that virtues which were rare amongst the ancients are 
becoming more and more binding upon us. He shows that such senti- 
ments as hate, anger, revenge, and cunning, which were looked upon 
with almost approbation by the ancients, are now regarded as crimes, 
and he points out how all these changes in morals have affected, and 
must continue to affect, the character of modern poetry. We wish 
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that we had space to follow M. Véron through his two excellent 
chapters on the novel and the drama. We must, however, refer our 
readers to them. We cannot better conclude our notice of this most 
excellent and important work than by the author’s own words—‘ The 
new form of faith is all the more fervent, because it dates its rise from 
the downfall of error. It is faith in science—a new sentiment, but 
one not the less deep and powerful because free from the intolerance 
of religious faith... . . Modern poetry will be the daughter of 
Science.” 

Mr. Locker” is a bold man. He has given the world the contents 
of his commonplace book. Most of us after a certain age give up 
keeping a commonplace book. We have discovered the truth of the 
old proverb—it is better to read twice than to write once. If, how- 
ever, we can tell a man by his library, we can most certainly better 
read him by his commonplace book. Here is the innermost circle of 
his friends. Here are those whom he has especially thought it worth 
his while to cultivate. Heine most truly said, that we can tell a man’s 
wit by observing what he thinks is witty. The loud laugh and the 
quiet smile, too, betray two very different classes of minds. Mr. 
Locker, however, has dared do more than give us his commonplace 
book. He also ventures to give us side by side with classical wit some 
of his own. Few writers can stand such a test as this. We are 
bound, however, to say that Mr. Locker stands it well, so well that 
we wish he had given us more of his own good things, particularly his . 
recollections of his contemporaries, his own observations on life and 
the world of men and women with whom he has mixed, than so many 
of the good things of others. We know where to find the latter. 
Still we are glad to have them in such an accessible form as Mr. Locker 
has put them. He collects, too, from all sources. Those who do not 
like German wit, can find plenty of American, and those who do not 
appreciate that rather gaunt humour, can find abundance of French 
wit, brilliant and sparkling. “ Patchwork” is just the book to take up 
at any odd five minutes. Open it where you will, you will find 
something well worth reading and remembering. 

Messrs. Butcher's and Lang’s prose translation of the Odyssey” wil’, 
we hope, produce a revolution in translations. They have successfully 
shown what we have so often insisted upon, that a good prose trans- 
lation is far better than any verse translation. In verse the translator 
needlessly fetters himself with fresh difficulties, It is quite true that | 
his verse may be very beautiful, but its beauty—that is, beauty to the 
English reader, not to the student of the original—is gained at the 
expense of the author. To meet the exigencies both of the metre and 
the rhyme, he either condenses or amplifies. To do either is equally 
wrong. The condensation may be epigrammatic, and the amplification 
very beautiful, but this is not to the point. A translation should be 
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a mirror representing, as far as one language can ever represent 
another, both the letter and the spirit of the original. This is precisely 
what Messrs. Butcher’s and Lang’s translation does for the Odyssey. 
Take the following little bit,— 

“And without the courtyard hard by the door is a great garden, of four 

ploughgates, and a hedge runs round on either side. And there grow tall trees 

lossoming, pear-trees and pomegranates. and apple-trees with bright fruit, and 
sweet figs and olives in their bloom. The fruit of these trees never perisheth, 
neither faileth, winter uor summer, enduring all the year through. Evermore 
the west wind blowing brings some fruits to birth and ripens others. Pear 
upon pear waxes old, and apple upon apple, yea, and cluster ripens upon cluster 
of the grape, and fig upon fig. (B. vii. 110.) 

This, indeed, if ever there was, is an echo of the original lines, lines 
which anticipated the sweetness of Theocritus. Buffon once said of 
some poetry, “it is nearly as good as good prose.” But no poetical 
version will ever come up to such translation as this. We wish that 
we had space to give other translations of other kinds. We will merely 
say that Keats should have lived to this day, and then he would truly 
have heard Homer speak out “ loud and bold.” 

The idea of Mr. Dobson’s book” is certainly good. But what 
could have impelled Mr. Dobson to have undertaken such a task ? 
He does not seem to possess one single qualification. He does not even 
write tolerable English, such English as we are accustomed to in 
the days of Mr. Matthew Arnold, Dr. Newman, Mr. Saintsbury, and 
Mr. Pater. What we mean is that he possesses no charm of style. And 
a book of this kind above all demands style. We never linger over a 
sentence except to wonder at its clumsiness or its platitude. Mr. Dob- 
son does not seem to have any real sympathy with one single poet. 
He never enters into their inner spirit. Any bookseller’s hack would 
have done the work as well. It is sheer waste of time to say a word 
about such a production. 

We are glad to see a new edition of Lamb’s “ Tales of Shakspeare” ** 
very prettily got up, with a sensible introduction by Mr. Ainger, and 
a charming frontispiece by Du Maurier. 

M. Blouet’s edition of ‘Le Barbier de Séville” “ is meant for students, 
but we can recommend it to all persons who want to read it again in a 
convenient form. 
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HE most important articles in the new volume of the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica”* are the ‘Charles James Fox” of 


’ Mr. W. F. Rae, the “Finance” and “Free Trade” of Professor 


Thorold Rogers, the “Fine Arts” of Professor Sidney Colvin, the 
“ Frederick the Great” of Mr. Sime, and the four extensive articles that 
come under the heading “France.” The first-named article is written 
with all the accurate historical discrimination and caustic impartiality 
which distinguishes the author of ‘‘ The Opposition under George III.” 
There are few who possess so complete, so intimate a knowledge of 
the political lite of that portion of the eighteenth century as Mr. Rae; 
still fewer who would be able to write of it as he does, without allowing 
their judgments to be blinded and their critical faculties to be warped 
by an adhesion to those party feelings which exert, even at this lapse 
of time, an influence and a power of arousing passion, scarcely less 
potent than they possessed at the period of their birth. Mr. Sidney 
Colvin’s paper is 4 valuable dissertation upon all that can come fitly 
under the heading “Fine Arts’ as distinct from the question of 
esthetics. “It is the province of msthetics,” says Professor 
Ruskin, quoted by Mr. Colvin, “to tell you (if you did not know it 
before) that the taste and colour of a peach are pleasant, and to 
ascertain (if it be ascertainable, and you have any curiosity to know) 
why they are so.” Mr. Colvin after proposing the less sarcastic and 
more extended definition that the name esthetics is intended to 
designate a scientific doctrine or account of beauty in Nature and art, 
and of the faculties for enjoying and originating beauty which exist 
in man, goes on to the consideration of his own proper task in three 
divisions. (1.) A definition of fine arts in general. (2.) A definition 
and classification of the fine arts severally. (3.) Some observations 
on their historical development. While we may not always agree with 
Mr. Colvin in his dogmas, we cannot but feel grateful for the concise- 
ness with which he has presented his views, and for the great: erudition 
he has compressed into so small a space. No one who is not as learned 
as Mr. Colvin himself can fail to derive advantage from: the careful 
study of his paper, which has, moreover, the great merit of being a 
model article for an Encyclopedia, not, like too many of its fellows, 
a sort of esoteric disquisition seeming strangely uneasy and out of 
place in a work of popular reference. 

Among the shorter articles Mr. Garnett’s “ Faustus,” Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s “Family,” Mr. Carruther’s “Falconer” and “ Farquhar,” 
Protessor Palmer’s “ Firdousi,” and Mr. Minto’s “ Fielding,” call for 
especial praise. The last-named article is a valuable piece of criticism 
upon a topic evidently congenial to the writer. The combined 
qualities which made the author’s manuals of English literature so 
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attractive are displayed to the best advantage in the consideration of 
‘“‘Immortal Fielding.” Mr. Minto does not, in making his articles 
eminently agreeable, forget to make them useful too, so we are given 
a very valuable list of Fielding’s plays, with dates. He might, how- 
ever, have mentioned Fielding’s indebtedness to Plautus for the plot of 
his “Intriguing Chambermaid.” Mr. Saintsbury’s article on French 
literature is the work of a man so well acquainted with his subject as 
to be inclined to over-dogmatism. We should certainly be disposed 
to quarrel with many of his criticisms on modern French literature. 
He seems to have lost the proper perspective in viewing his groups 
of modern writers, and is therefore inclined to give far more praise 
than is their due to authors who are little better than shadows’ 
shadows. In his estimate of the eighteenth century story-tellers we 
cannot agree with him in applying the term “lively” in any sense to 
the novels of Crébillon fils. To none of the works of “ that abject 
thing,” as Macaulay styles the author of “ La Nuit et le Moment,” 
could such a term be fairly applied. Their indecency is so completely 
counterbalanced by their incomparable dulness that the objurgations 
they have received seem almost unfair. So tedious are they 
that we have always interpreted Gray’s famous wish to lie on a 
sofa and read Crébillon fils as the expression of a desire for sleep ; simply 
somnolent in their effects are the works of him who was styled Crébillon 
the gay, but who had been better nicknamed Crébillon the dull. But 
however much we may disagree with Mr. Saintsbury his wide and varied 
knowledge is incontestable. He would. scarcely have made the 
ridiculous mistake which occurs in the article on Beaumarchais’s 
“ Figaro” in the same volume, which converts “ I.e Mariage de Figaro” 
_ into two works by taking its other title “La Folle Journée” asa 
separate play and makes no mention of ‘La Mére Coupable” the real 
conclusion of the great “ Figaro” trilogy. The article on “ Fencing” 
is poor, and makes no mention of the salutes; and the article on the 
“ Flagellants” is meagre and its references scanty. 

The extraordinary influence that captive Greece won over her 
Roman lords finds its historical parallel in modern times in the artistic 
triumph of defeated Italy over her French conquerors, the artistic 
triumph which may be fairly said to have created the French 
Renaissance’ in spite of the subtle and ingenious arguments raised by 
M. Edmond Bonaffé in his ‘‘ Causeries sur I’ Art et la Curiosité.’’ But even 
the most loyal Frenchmen, even the most ardent of English philo- 
Franks can scarcely with any show of reasonable argument contend that 
the French Renaissance has the intense interest attaching to it that 
belongs to the Italian Renaissance. For this reason Mrs. Mark Patti- 
son’s two volumes may not, perhaps, command so many readers as 
were won by Mr. Symonds’ huge undertaking. But we much prefer 
Mrs. Pattison’s method of treating her subject. Her book is written in 
acalmer style than that adopted by the author of the “Greek Poets,” 
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and, though it is always picturesque, it does not offend with the cloy- 
ing sweetness and the kaleidoscopic effects which do so much to mar 
Mr. Symonds’ work. But the chief disadvantage against which Mrs. 
Pattison’s book will have to contend is, that it appeals not merely to 
Students alone but to students of a somewhat limited order. The his- 
- tory of the Renaissance in France is, roughly speaking, little better 
than a history of furniture, and a Renaissance whose chief results lie 
in the department of decorative upholstery cannot, of course, hope to 
vie with the splendid names and the varied qualities of the Italian new 
birth. Mrs. Pattison’s work will be of great value to those—and we 
are of the number—to whom all that theinventive geniusof humanity can 
produce from the mechanical arts, all that skilled handicraft can do to 
beautify daily life and make lovely the habitations of man afford 
delight. On the literary side of the question Mrs. Pattison scarcely 
dwells enough, and the impression that remains after laying down her 
volumes is that we have been wandering in a pleasant paradise of 
skilled workmen, of illuminators, of architects, of carvers in wood and 
fashioners of ivory, of goldsmiths and silvcrsmiths, of potters and 
enamels, but that with the highest ways of art we have had but little 
to do. 

Mrs. Pattison has not come to her task unprepared. The amount 
of reading, of patient study, and of personal investigation that was 
necessary before such a book as this could be even attempted was 
enormous, and Mrs, Pattison has evidently undergone it all without 
flinching. But she bears her labour so lightly that the reader, while 
admiring the graceful style and the graphic descriptive powers of the 
book, is apt to overlook the immense toil which lies hidden beneath 
the bright and vividly coloured pages. 

There are certain subjects, however, which Mrs, Pattison would 
have done far better to have left untouched. An inquiry into the 
moral character of the mignons of Henri III. can serve no good purpose 
in a book of the kind, and if Mrs. Pattison can quote the authority of 
Ronsard against them, she might also remember that Ronsard has 
written epitaphs upon Quelus, attributing to him all knightly virtues— 

“De tout ce que Nature en ce monde peut faire 
De vaillant, de parfait, de courtois et de beau 
L’ombre repose icy.”—Epitaphe de Quelus (1584). 

Those who rejoiced over “The Gamekeeper at Home” need not 
fear disappointment in reading its author’s new volume.’ The same 
exquisite sense of natural beauty, the same keen powers of observation, 
the same vivid presentation of all that may be seen or felt in wood or 
pasture, are here found as fresh and delightful as before; nay, more 
so. It would seem as if our anonymous naturalist, far from exhaust- 
ing his skill, had, in his “ Gamekeeper,” given us little more than a 
taste of his quality, for the new book is actually better than its prede- 
cessor. The author evidently deeply loves his theme, and, like all 
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who pay healthy homage to anything worthy of worship, he wishes 
that others should joy in his joy and share in hiscontent. The intense 
humanity of the book, its reverent recognition of beauty wherever 
met with, its true poetic inspiration, and, above all, its sincerity and 
earuestness, qualities without which few words are worth the listening 
to, can hardly be praised too highly. Every page of the book is 
steeped in the glamour that belongs to the loving service of Nature, 
and the strange harmony that Pan alone can teach his votaries lingers 
about it from first to last. To all those dwellers in cities, those 
movers in the crowded ways of men, who feel sometimes burn within 
them the passionate desire for Flora and the country green, this 
book should be precious. It brings with it the waters and the woods, 
and the triumph of the seasons, and the shifting masque of the sky 
with an exactness that rivals Tennyson, and the same sweet sadness 
that gives so great a charm to the poems of William Morris. 

There is something so essentially ephemeral about the average ot 
journalistic and magazine writings, that there is a strong objection 
to their being collected in book form. Mr. Comyns Carr’s* Critical Essays 
will not be met by any such objection. Though they were all written 
from time to time in various journals and magazines, as the artistic 
exigencies of the day called them forth, in all of them is visible the 
careful treatment given to work designed for something better than the 
reading of an hour. Every essay in the volume is, of necessity, dis- 
tinct from its fellows, yet each is so skilfully fashioned as to fit with 
the others into an artistic whole. The readers of Mr. Carr’s book may 
learn from it many valuable esthetic truths, and receive an impetus 
to more serious consideration of the art-problems which are every day 
brought with the spread of education before the attention of an 
increasing audience. One special feature in connection with Mr. Carr’s 
book is, that it may be considered from the point of view of Mr. 
Whistler’s fantastic challenge to critics. Mr. Carr is of the head and 
front amongst those offenders who have stung Mr. Whistler into 
speech. According to the painter of arrangements and symphonies, 
Mr. Carr, because he is not himself a painter, must not be allowed to 
criticise painting at all. On Mr. Carr, therefore, may be turned all 
those arguments which fall to the ground at once when levelled against 
Mr. Ruskin, who, whether for good or bad, claims to be an artist in the 
technical sense of the term, and has exhibited works of art, which are, 
we believe, the admiration of a circle. If any one who has been 
amused by Mr. Whistler's diatribe will, after carefully reading Mr. 
Carr’s Essays on Art, say that Mr. Carr ought not to have written them 
because he is not himself a painter, we can only say that for that 
person’s opinion we have no manner of respect whatever. One of the 
great charms of Mr. Carr’s critisism lies in his exceeding fairness. Mr. 
Ruskin’s Ghirlandajo Phillipics are quietly set aside with the words “ it 
is always a pity to depreciate beautiful work, however brilliant the 
rhetoric employed in the process,” words that reveal the true artistic 
feeling of the author, who then proceeds to give to Domenico a truer 





4 “Essays on Art.” By J. Comyns Carr. London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1879. 
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and higher place than that so dogmatically awarded him by the Oxford 
Graduate. Mr. Carr’s criticism is neither too dogmatic nor too 
tentative; it is the thoughtful expression of the opinion of a scholar— 
one who has studied too deeply to believe himself infallible—one who 
endeavours to impart that superior knowledge he possesses to all who 
. care to learn, and who has no wish to keep his treasure to himself. In 
clear and happy language he puts before us the noble works of art he 
loves so well, and the cherished names of Mantegne and Bellini come 
from him with a fuller meaning to the thoughtful student. 

The German books of the quarter are very varied in interest. To 
students of the stories of the Carlovingian Cycle, Dr. Koschwitz’s 
edition of various versions of the journey of Charlemaine to Jerusalem 
and Constantinople’ will especially recommend itself. 

The story is of special interest to the lovers of the old French epics 
as serving to show how the heroic types of the earlier legends degene- 
rated into the broadly comic figures of a later day. The aspects of 
the Hellenic gods in Aristophanic comedy are not more startingly 
grotesque, in comparison with the grandeur of the Homeric deities, 
than are the characters of the King and his peers in the journey story 
as contrasted with the splendid figures who move majestically through 
the measured tirades of the “‘ Chanson de Roland.”’ The silly—and in 
the case of Oliver, the shameless—boasts of the French knights and 
their Falstaff-like monarch, seem to belong more fitly to a chronicle 
of Gargantua than to a tale of those who fell at Roncesvalles; and it 
is only by repeated assurance of the sacred right of ridicule that we 
can reconcile ourselves to this ridiculous story of Charles the Great 
and his gallant peers. 

A valuable contribution to the lore of the Arthusian Cycle is made 
by Herr Kélbing’s’ edition of the Tristram Saga ok Isondar. 

Herr Voegelin’s volume’ on the French and Spanish sources of 
Herder’s Cid is another interesting example of the labours of modern 
German scholarship. Herder is almost as famous for having advised 
Goethe not to write “Faust,” as for having written the “Cid ;” but 
the great idol of Richter could hardly be blamed for doubting the 
possibility of recreating the antique legend, if he judged from the 
point of view according to which he elaborated his own work. 

Among the recent additions to the admirable series of pamphlets 
published by Carl Habel, in Berlin, two will be of especial interest to 
English readers at the present time—Professor Gustav Sohn’s Paper 
on the question, ‘“‘ What is Socialism ?”* and Herr J. B. Meyer's Essay, 





5 “*Sechs Bearbeitungen des altfranzésiscben Gedichts von Karls des Grossen 
teise nach Jerugalem und Constwatinople.” Herausgeben von Dr. Eduard Kosch- 
witz. Heilbronn: Gebr. Henninger. 

§ ** Die Nordische und die Englische version der Tristram sage. Herausgegeben 
von Eugen Kélbing. Erstertheil. Tristram’s Saga ok Isondar.” Heilbronn : 
Gebr. Henninger. 1878, 

7 Herder’s Cid, Die Franzesische und die Spanische Quelle.” Zusammenges- 
tellt von A. S. Voegelin. Heilbronn : Gebr. Henninger. 

_ § “ Deutache Zeit-und-Streit Fragen. Was ist Socialism ?’ Von Gustav Sohn. 
Fichte, Lasalle und der Socialism. Von J. B. Meyer. Berlin: Carl Hebel, 1878. 
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in which he traces the influence of Fichte upon the great German 
Socialist, Ferdinand Lasalle, 

The second volume of Herr Witte’s exhaustive work on Dante? will 
afford great delight to the lovers of Dante scholarship. The re- 
production of Massacio’s portrait of Dante, and the map of Florence at 
the end of the thirteenth century, add much to the value of the volume. 

Among the educational works before us high praise must be given to 

Professor Nichol’s ‘‘ English Composition” * in the series of literature 
primers edited by Mr. Green. So much in so small a compass we 
have seldom seen, and there are, we fancy, but few, who, in reading 
through this little volume of 128 pages, would not find that they had 
obtained some benefit from it. It ought to take a place as a standard 
work. 
Mr. J. H. Gladstone has published a second and enlarged edition of 
his work on Spelling Reform,” which we reviewed in these pages some 
time back. The book deserves careful study from all who are inte- 
rested in the orthographical disputes of the day. 

Mr. Mayor issues before the other parts the IVth Part of his valu- 
able Juvenal for Schools,” containing Satires XII. to XVI., with 
exhaustive annotations. 

Mr. Rush’s Latin Delectus” is not a very interesting book. Is it 
beyond the capacity of the schoolmen to produce a work of the kind 
which should be more attractive and less cheerlessly uninviting than 
the existing specimens ? 

Mr. D. B. Munro presents the world with a new edition of the First 
Book of the Iliad,” with an essay on Homeric Grammar and Notes. 

If we are to j udge by the number of Greek grammars of all kinds 
that issue from the presses of Messrs. Macmillan the study of Greek 
must be decidedly on the increase in this country, and all would-be 
Trojans will have a hard fight of it. A sixth edition of Wordsworth’s 
Greek Primer” testifies to the popularity of the work, yet there are 
many better Greek grammars for beginners. 

A new edition of ‘“‘Chambers’s Mathematical Tables” * will be wel- 
comed by all who are glad to have difficult calculations done for 
them. 

The lovers of ‘‘ goody-goody” books will find in “ Half-Hours with 
my Girls” ” the kind of mild mental food that they relish. Books of 
this class command, we believe, a very large circulation. The fact 
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speaks strongly for the want of increased education among some sec- 
tions of the reading public. 

We have received and read with interest the Report of the Con- 
ference on the Restoration of Ancient Buildings, held at the Royal In- 
stitution last year. The vigorous and earnest speech of Mr. William 
Morris ought to be read and re-read by all who care more for our old 
buildings as they are than for the would-be restorations of educated 
ignorance. 

We have also received the Report of the Petition of William Muir 
and others for Rectification of the List of Contributories to the City, of 
Glasgow Bank, edited by Alex. Taylor Innes, and published by the 
Edinburgh Publishing Company. 

“‘ Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage” “ in two handsome library 
volumes, maintain their usual character for completeness and correct- 
ness. 





18 “ Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage.” Dean & Son. 1879. 
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